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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT !—PART X. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 


[The Author reserves the Right of Translation.] 


CHAPTER V, 


Mr. W aife being by nature unlucky, considers that, in proportion as Fortune brings 
him good luck, Nature converts it into bad. He suffers Mr. George Morley to 
go away in his debt, and Sophy fears that he will be dull in consequence, 


GrorcE Mortey, a few weeks after 
the conversation last recorded, took 
his departure from Montfort Court, 
prepared, without a scruple, to pre- 
sent himself for ordination to the 
friendly bishop. From Waife he 
derived more than the cure of a dis- 
abling infirmity ; he received those 
hints which, to,a man who has the 
natural temperament of an orator, so 
rarely united with that of the scho- 
lar, expedite the mastery of the art 
which makes the fleeting human 
voice an abiding, imperishable power. 
The grateful teacher exhausted all 
his lore upon the pupil whose genius 
he had freed—whose heart had sub- 
dued himself. Before leaving, George 
was much perplexed how to offer 
to Waife any other remuneration 
than that which, in Waife’s estimate, 
had already overpaid all the benefits 
he had received—viz. unquestioning 
friendship and pledged protection. 
It need scarcely be said that George 
thought the man to whom he owed 


fortune and happiness was entitled 
to something beyond that moral re- 
compense. But he found, at the first 
delicate hint, that Waife would not 
hear of money, though the ex-Come- 
dian did not affect any very Quixotic 
notions on that practical subject. 
“ To tell you the truth, sir, I have 
rather a superstition against having 
more money in my hands than I 
know what to do with. It has al- 
ways brought me bad luck. And 
what is very hard—the bad luck 
stays, but the money goes. There was 
that splendid sum I made at Gates- 
boro’. You should have seen me 
counting it over. I could not have 
had a proude? or more swelling heart 
if I had been that great man Mr. 
Elwes the miser. And what bad 
luck it brought me, and how it all 
frittered itself away! Nothing to 
show for it but a silk ladder and an 
old hurdy-gurdy, and I sold them at 
half-price. Then, when I had the acci- 
dent which cost me this eye, the rail- 
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way people behaved sogenerously,gave 
me £120—think of that! And before 
three days the money was all gone !” 

“How was that?” said George, 
half-amused, half-pained—~—‘‘ stolen, 
perhaps?” 

“Not so,” answered Waife, some- 
whit gloomily, “ but restored. A 
poor dear 9ld man, who thought very 
ill of me—and I don’t wonder at it— 
was reduced from great wealth to 
great poverty. While I was laid up, 
my landlady read a newspaper to me, 
and in that newspaper was an ac- 
count of his reverse and destitution. 
But I was accountable to him for the 
balance of an old debt, and that, 
with the doctor’s bills, quite covered 
my £120. I hope he does not think 
quite so ill of me now. But the money 
brought good-luck to him, rather 
than to me. Well, sir, if you were 
now to give me money, I should be 
on the look-out for some mournfal 
calamity. Gold is not natural to 
me. Some day, however, by-and-by, 
when you are inducted into your liv- 
ing, and have become a renowned 
preacher, and have plenty to spare, 
with an idea that you would feel 
more comfortable in your mind if 
you had done something royal for 
the basket-makey, I will ask you to 
help me to make up a sum, which I 
am trying by degrees to save—an 
enormous sum—as much as I paid 
away from my railway compensation 
—I owe it to the lady who lent it 
to release Sophy from an engagement 
which I—certainly without any re- 
morse of conscience—made the child 
break.” 

“ Oh yes! What is the amount? 
Let me at least repay that debt.” 

‘ “Not yet. The lady can wait— 
and she would be pleased to wait, 
because she deserves to wait—it 
would be unkind to her to pay it off 
at once. But, in the meanwhile, if 
you could send me a few good books 
for Sophy ?—instructive ; yet not 
very, very dry. And a French dic- 
tionary—lI can teach her French when 
the winter days close in. You see I 
am not above being paid, sir. But, Mr. 
Morley, there is a great favour you 
can do me.” 

“What is it? Speak.” 

“Cautiously refrain from doing me 
a great disservice! You are going 
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back to your friends and relations, 
Never speak to me of them. Never 
describe me and my odd ways. Name 
not the lady, nor—nor—nor—the 
man who claimed Sophy. Your 
friends might not hurt me, others 
might. Talk travels. The Hare is 
not long in its form when it has a 
friend in a Hound that gives tongue. 
Promise what I ask. Promise it as 
‘man and gentleman.’ ” 

“Oertainly. Yet I have one rela- 
tion to whom I should like, with your 
permission, to speak of you, with 
whom I could wish you acquainted. 
He is so thorough a man of the world 
that he might suggest some method 
to clear your good name, which you 
yourself would approve. My uncle, 
Colonel Morley—” 

“On no account!” cried Waife, 
almost fiercely, and he evinced so 
much anger and uneasiness, that it 
was long before George could pacify 
him by the most earnest assurances 
that his secret should be inviolably 
kept, and his injunctions faithfully 
obeyed. No men of the world con- 
sulted how to force him back to the 
world of men that he fled from! No 
colonels to scan him with martinet 
eyes, and hint how to pipeciay a tar- 
nish! Waife’s apprehensions gradu- 
ally allayed, and his confidence re- 
stored, one fine morning George took 
leave of his eccentric benefactor. * 

Waife and Sophy stood gazing after 
him from their garden-gate. The 
cripple leaning lightly on the child’s 
arm. She looked with anxious fond- 
ness into the old man’s thoughtful 
face, and clung to him more closely 
as she looked. 

“ Will you not be dull, poor 
grandy ?—will you not miss him ?” 

“ A little at first,” said Waife, 
rousing himself. .‘‘ Education is a 
great thing. An educated mind, pro- 
vided that it does us no mischief— 
which is not always the case—cannot 
be withdrawn from our existence 
without leaving a blank behind. 
Sophy, we must seriously set to work 
and educate ourselves !” 

“We will, grandy, dear,” said 
Sophy, with decision; and a few 
minutes afterwards—‘ If I can be- 
come very, very clever, you will not 
pine so much after that gentleman— 
will you, grandy ?” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Being a chapter that comes to an untimely end. 


Winter was far advanced when 
Montfort Court was again brighten- 
ed by the presence of its lady. A 
polite letter from Mr. Carr Vipont 
had reached her before leaving 
Windsor, suggesting how much it 
would be for the advantage of the 
Vipont interest if she would con- 
sent to visit for a month or two the 
seat in Ireland, which had been too 
long neglected, and at which my 
lord would join her on his departure 
from his Highland moors. So to Ire- 
land went Lady Montfort. My lord 
did not join her there; but Mr. Carr 


Vipont deemed it desirable for the 
Vipont interest that the wedded pair 
should reunite at Montfort Court, 
where all the Vipont family were in- 
vited to witness their felicity or 
initigate their ennui. 

But, before proceeding another 
stage in this history, it becomes a 
just tribute of respect to the great 
House of Vipont, to pause and place 
its past records and present grandeur 
in fuller display before the reveren- 
tial reader. The House of Vipont! 
—what am I about? The House of 
Vipont requires a chapter to itself. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue House or Viront.—“ Majora canamus.” 


The House of Vipont! Looking 
back through ages, it seems as if the 
House of Vipont were one continu- 
ous living idiosyncrasy, having in its 
progressive development a connected 
unity of thought and action, so that 
through all the changes of its out- 
ward form it had been moved and 
guided by the same single spirit— 
“ Le rot est mort—vive le roi /"—A 
Vipont dies—live the Vipont! De- 
spite its high-sounding Norman name, 
the House of Vipont was no House at 
all for some generations after the 
Conquest. The first Vipont who 
emerged from the obscurity of time, 
was a rude soldier of Gascon origin, in 
the reign of Henry IIl.—one of the 
thousand fighting men who sailed 
from Milford Haven with the stout 
Earl of Pembroke, on that strange 
expedition which ended in the con- 
quest of Ireland. This gallant man 
obtained large grants of land in that 
fertile island—some Mac or some O’ 
vanished, and the House of Vipont 
rose. 

During the reign of Richard I., 


, the House of Vipont, though recalled 


to England (leaving its Irish acquisi- 
tions in charge of a fierce cadet, who 
served as middleman), excused itself 
from the Crusade, and, by marriage 


with a rich goldsmith’s daughter, was 
enabled to lend moneys to those who 
indulged in that exciting but costly 
pilgrimage. In the reign of John, 
the House of Vipont foreclosed its 
mortgages on lands thus pledged, and 
became possessed of a very fair pro- 
perty in England, as well as its fiefs 
in the sister isle. 

The House of Vipont took no part 
in the troublesome politics of that 
day. Discreetly obscure, it attended 
to its own fortunes, and felt small 
interest in Magna Charta. During 
the reigns of the Plantagenet Edwards, 
who were great encouragers of mer- 
cantile adventure, the House of Vi- 
pont, shunning Oreci, Bannockburn, 
and such profitless brawls, intermar- 
ried with London traders, and got 
many a good thing out of the Genoese. 
In the reign of Henry IV. the House 
of Vipont reaped the benefit of its 
past forbearance and modesty. Now, 
for the first time, the Viponts appear 
as belted knights—they have armorial 
bearings—they are Lancasterian to 
the backbone—they are exceedingly 
indignant against heretics—they burn 
the Lollards—they have places in the 
household of Queen Joan, who was 
called a witch, but a witch is a very 
good friend when she wields a sceptre 
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instead of a broomstick. And, in 
proof of its growing importance, the 
House of Vipont marries a daughter 
of the then mighty House of Darrell. 
In the reign of Henry V., during the 
invasion of France, the House of 
Vipont—being afraid of the dysen- 
tery which carried off more brave 
fellows than the field of Agincourt 
—contrived to be a minor. The 
Wars of the Roses puzzled the 
House of Vipont sadly. But it 
went through that perilous ordeal 
with singular tact’ and success. 
The manner in which it changed 
sides, each change safe, and most 
changes lucrative, is beyond all praise. 

On the whole, it preferred the 
Yorkists; it was impossible to be 
actively Lancasterian, with Henry 
VI. of Lancaster always in prison. 
And thus, at the death of Edward 
IV., the House of Vipont was 
Baron Vipont of Vipont, with 
twenty manors. Richard III. count- 
ed on the House of Vipont, when 
he left London to meet Richmond 
at Bosworth—he counted without 
his host. The House of Vipont be- 
came again intensely Lancasterian, 
and was amongst the first to crowd 
round the litter in which Henry 
VII. entered the metropolis. In 
that reign it married a relation of 
Empson’s—did the great House of 
Vipont! and as nobles of elder date 
had become scarce and poor, Henry 
VII. was pleased to make the House 
of Vipont an earl—the Earl of 
Montfort. In the reign of Henry 
VII., instead of burning Lollards, 
the House of Vipont was all for the 
Reformation—it obtained the lands 
of two priories and one abbey. 
Gorged with that spoil, the House of 
Vipont, like an anaconda in the 
process of digestion, slept long. But 
no, it slept not. Though it kept itself 
still as a mouse during the reign of 
bloody Queen Mary (only letting it 
be known at court that the House 
of Vipont had strong papal leanings) ; 
though during the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James it made no noise, 
the House of Vipont was silently in- 
flating its lungs, and improving its 
constitution. Slept, indeed! it was 
wide awake. Then it was that it 
began systematically its grand policy 
of alliances; then, was it sedulously 
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grafting its olive branches on the 
stems of those fruitful New Houses 
that had sprung up with the Tudors ; 
then, alive to the spirit of the day, 
provident of the wants of the mor- 
row, over the length and breadth of 
the land it wove the interlacing net- 
work of useful cousinhood! Then, 
too, it began to build palaces, to 
enclose parks—it travelled, too, a 
little—did the House of Vipont! it 
visited Italy—it conceived a taste; a 
very elegant House became the House 
of Vipont! And in James’s reign, 
for the first time, the House of Vipont 
got the Garter. The Civil Wars 
broke out—England was rent. Peer 
and knight took part with one side 
or the other. The House of Vipont 
was again perplexed. Certainly at 
the commencement it was all for King 
Charles. But when King Charles 
took to fighting, the House of Vipont 
shook its sagacious head, and went 
about, like Lord Falkland, sighing 
“Peace, peace!” Finally it remem- 
bered its neglected estates in Ireland 
—its duties called it thither. To 
Ireland it went, discreetly sad, and, 
marrying a kinswoman of Lord 
Fauconberg—the only popular and 
safe connection formed by the Lord 
Protector’s family—it was safe when 
Cromwell visited Ireland; and no 
less safe when Charles II. was re- 
stored to England. During the reign 
of the merry monarch, the House of 
Vipont was a courtier, married a 
beauty, got the Garter again, and, 
for the first time, became the fashion. 
Fashion began to be a Power. In 
the reign of James II., the House of 


Vipont again contrived to be a— 


minor, who came of age just in time 
to take the oaths of fealty to 
William and Mary. In case of ac- 
cidents, the House of Vipont kept 
on friendly terms with the exiled 
Stuarts, but it wrote no letters, and 
got into no scrapes. It was not, 
however, till the Government, under 
Sir R. Walpole, established the con- 
stitutional and parliamentary system 
which characterises modern freedom, 
that the puissance accumulated 
through successive centuries by the 
House of Vipont became pre-eml- 
nently visible. By that time its lands 
were vast, its wealth enormous; its 
parliamentary influence, as “a Great 
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House,”’ was now a part of the British 
Constitution. At this period, the 
House of Vipont found it convenient 
to rend itself into two grand divi- 
sions—the peer’s branch and _ the 
commoner’s. The House of OCom- 
mons had become so important 
that it was necessary for the House 
of Vipont to be represented there 
by a great commoner. Thus arose 
the family of Carr Vipont. That 
division, owing to a marriage settle- 
ment favouring a younger son by 
the heiress of the Carrs, carried off 
a good slice from the estate of the 
earldom—uno averso, non deficit 
alter ;—the earldom mourned, but 
replaced the loss by two wealthy 
wedlocks of its own; and had long 
since seen cause to rejoice that its 
power in the Upper Chamber was 
strengthened by such aid in the 
Lower. For, thanks to its parlia- 
mentary influence, and the aid of the 
great commoner, in the reign of George 
III. the House of Vipont became a 
Marquess. From that time to the 
present day, the House of Vipont had 
gone on prospering and progressive. 
It was to the aristocracy what the 
Times newspaper is to the press. 
The same quick sympathy with 
public feeling—the same unity of 
tone and purpose—the same adap- 
tability—and something of the same 
lofty tone of superiority to the petty 
interests of party. It may be con- 
ceded that the House of Vipont was 
less brilliant than the Times news- 
paper, but eloquence and wit, neces- 
sary to the duration of a newspaper, 
were not necessary to that of the 
House of Vipont. Had they been so, 
it would have had them! 

The Head of the House of Vipont 
rarely condescended to take office. 
With a rent-roll, loosely estimated at 
about £170,000 a-year, it is beneath a 
man to take from the public a paltry 
five or six thousand a-year, and un- 
dergo all the undignified abuse of 
popular assemblies, and “a ribald 
press.” But it was a matter of course 
that the House of Viport should be 
represented in any cabinet that a 
constitutional monarch could be 
advised to form. Since the time of 
Walpole, a Vipont was always in 
the service of his country, except in 
those rare instances when the coun- 
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try was infamously misgoverned. 
The cadets of the House, or the 
senior member of the great com- 
moner’s branch of it, sacrificed their 
ease to fulfil that duty. The Montfort 
marquesses, in general, were content- 
ed with situations of honour in the 
household, as of Lord Steward, Lord 
Chamberlain, or Master of the 
Horse, &c.—not onerous dignities; 
and even these they only deigned 
to accept on those especial occa- 
sions when danger threatened the 
Star of Brunswick, and the sense 
of its exalted station forbade the 
House of Vipont to leave its country 
in the dark. 

Great Houses like that of Vipont 
assist the work of civilisation by 
the law of their existence. They are 
sure to have a spirited and wealthy 
tenantry, to whom, if but for the 
sake of that popular character which 
doubles political influence, they are 
liberal and kindly landlords. Under 
their sway fens and sands become 
fertile—agricultural experiments are 
tested on a large scale—cattle and 
sheep improve in breed—national 
capital augments, and springing 
beneath the ploughshare, circulates 
indirectly to speed the ship and 
animate the loom. Had there been 
no Woburn, no Holkham, no Mont- 
fort Court, England would be the 
poorer by many a _ million, Our 
great Houses tend also to the refine- 
ment of national taste; they have 
their show-places, their picture- 
galleries, their beautiful grounds. 
The humblest drawing-rooms owe an 
elegance or comfort—the smallest 
garden, a flower or esculent—to the 
importations which luxury borrowed 
from abroad, or the inventions it 
stimulated at home, for the original 
benefit of great Houses. Having a 
fair share of such merits, in common 
with other great Houses, the House 
of Vipont was not without good 
qualities peculiar to itself. Precisely 
because it was the most egotistical 
of Houses, filled with the sense of 
its own identity, and guided by the 
instincts of its own conservation, it 
was a very civil, good-natured House 
—courteous, generous, hospitable ; a 
House (I mean the Head of it, not of 
course all its subordinate members, 
including even the august Lady 
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Selina) that could bow graciously, 
and shake hands with you. Even if 
you had no vote yourself, you might 
have a cousin who had a vote. And 
once admitted into the family, the 
House adopted you; you had only 
to marry one of its remotest rela- 
tions, and the House sent you a wed- 
ding present; and at every general 
election invited you to rally round 
your connection—the Marquess. 
Therefore, next only to the Establish- 
ed Church, the House of Vipont was 
that British institution, the roots of 
which were the most widely spread. 
Now the Viponts had for long 
generations been an energetic race. 
Whatever their defects, they had 
exhibited shrewdness and_ vigour. 
The late Marquess (grandfather to 
the present) had been perhaps the 
ablest—(that is, done most for the 
house of Vipont)—of them all. Of 
a grandiose and superb mode of 
living—of a majestic deportment—of 
princely manners—of a remarkable 
talent for the management of all 
business, whether private or public 
—a perfect enthusiast for the House 
of Vipont, and aided by a mar- 
chioness in all respects worthy of 
him, he might be said to be the 
culminating flower of the venerable 
stem. But the present lord, suc- 
ceeding to the title as a mere child, 
was a melancholy contrast, not only 
to his grandsire, but to the general 
character of his progenitors. Before 
his time, every head of the House had 
done something for it—even the 
most frivolous had contributed; one 
had collected the pictures, another 
the statues, a third the medals, a 
fourth had amassed the famous 
Vipont library ; while others had at 
least married heiresses, or augmented, 
through ducal lines, the splendour 
of the interminable cousinhood. The 
present marquess was literally nil. 
The pith of the Viponts was not in 
him. He looked well, he dressed 
well; if life were only the dumb 
show of a tableau, he would have 
been a paragon of a Marquess. But 
he was like the watches we give to 
little children, with a pretty gilt 
dial-plate, and no works in them. 
He was thoroughly inert—there was 
no winding him up; he could not 
manage his property—he could not 
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answer his letters—very few of them 
could he even read through. Politics 
did not interest him, nor literature, 
nor field-sports. He shot, it is true, 
but mechanically—wondering, _ per- 
haps, why he did shoot. He attended 
races, because the House of Vipont 
kept a racing stud. He bet on his 
own horses, but if they lost showed 
no vexation. - Admirers (no Marquess 
of Montfort could be wholly without 
them) said, “* What fine temper! 
what good breeding!” it was nothing 
but constitutional apathy. No one 
could call him a bad man—he was not 
a profligate, an oppressor, a miser, @ 
spendthrift ; he would not have taken 
the trouble to be a bad man on any 
account. Those who beheld his 
character at a distance would have 
called him an exemplary man. The 
more conspicuous duties of his sta- 
tion, subscriptions, charities, the 
maintenance of grand establishments, 
the encouragement of the fine arts, 
were virtues admirably performed 
for him by others. But the phlegm 
or nullity of his being was not, after 
all, so complete as I have made it, 
perhaps, appear. He had one sus- 
ceptibility, which is more common 
with women than with men—the 
susceptibility to pigue. His amour 
propre was unforgiving—pique that, 
and he could do a rash thing, a fool- 
ish thing, a spiteful thing—pique 
that, and, prodigious! the watch 
went! He had a rooted pique against 
his marchioness. Apparently he 
had conceived this pique from the 
very first. He showed it passively 
by supreme neglect; he showed it 
actively by removing her from all the 
spheres of power which naturally fall 
to the wife when the husband shuns 
the details of business. Evidently he 
had a dread lest any one should say, 
‘“‘ Lady Montfort influences my lord.” 
Accordingly, not only the manage- 
ment of his estates fell to Carr Vi- 
pont, but even of his gardens, his 
household, his domestic arrange- 
ments. It was Carr Viport or Lady 
Selina who said to Lady Montfort, 
“ Give a ball "~—“* You should ask so 
and so to dinner.”’ “‘ Montfort was 
much hurt to see the old lawn at the 
Twickenham Villa broken up by those 
new bosquets, True, it is settled on 
you as a jointure house, but for that 
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very reason Montfort is sensitive,” 
&c., &c. In fact they were virtually 
as separated, my lord and my lady, 
as if legally disunited, and as if Carr 
Vipont and Lady Selina were trus- 
tees or intermediaries in any polite 
approach to each other. But, on the 
other hand, it is fair to say that 
where Lady Montfort’s sphere of 
action did not interfere with her hus- 
band’s plans, habits, likings, dislik- 
ings, jealous apprehensions that she 
should be supposed to have any ascen- 
dancy over what exclusively belonged 
to himself as Roi fainéant of the Vi- 
ponts, she was left free asair. No at- 
tempt at masculine control or conjugal 
advice. At her disposal was wealth 
without stint—every luxury the soft 
could desire—every gewgaw the vain 
could covet. Had her pin-money, 
which in itself was the revenue of an 
ordinary peeress, failed to satisfy her 
wants—had she grown tired of 
wearing the family diamonds and 
coveted new gems from Golconda—a 
single word to Carr Vipont or Lady 
Selina would have been answered by 
a carte blanche on the Bank of Eng- 
land. But Lady Montfort had the 
misfortune not to be extravagant in 
her tastes. Strange to say, in the 
world Lord Montfort’s marriage was 
called a love match; he had married 
a portionless girl, daughter to one of 
his poorest and obscurest cousins, 
against the uniform policy of the 
House of Vipont, which did all it 
could for poor cousins except mar- 
rying them to its chief. But Lady 
Montfort’s conduct in these trying 
circumstances was admirable and 
rare. Few affronts can humiliate us 
unless we resent them—and in vain. 
Lady Montfort had that exquisite 
dignity which gives to submission 
the grace of cheerful acquiescence. 
That in the gay world flatterers 
should gather round a young wife so 
eminently beautifal, and so wholly 
left by her husband to her own 
guidance, was inevitable. But at 
the very first insinuated compliment 
or pathetic condolence, Lady Mont- 
fort, so meek in her household, was 
haughty enough to have daunted 
Lovelace. She was thus very early 
felt to be beyond temptation, and the 
boldest passed on nor presumed to 
tempt. She was unpopular; called 
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‘proud and freezing;’ she did not 
extend the influence of ‘The House;’ . 
she did not confirm its fashion— 
fashion which necessitates social ease, 
and which no rank, no wealth, no 
virtue can of themselves suffice to 
give. And this failure on her part 
was a great offence in the eyes of the 
House of Vipont. “She absolutely 
does nothing for us,” said Lady Se- 
lina; but Lady Selina in her heart 
was well pleased that to her in 
reality thus fell, almost without a 
rival, the female representation, in the 
great world, of the Vipont honours. 
Lady Selina was fashion itself. 

Lady Montfort’s social peculiar- 
ity was in the eagerness with which 
she sought the society of persons 
who enjoyed a reputation for su- 
perior intellect, whether statesmen, 
lawyers, authors, philosophers, art- 
ists. Intellectual intercourse seemed 
as if it were her native atmosphere, 
from which she was habitually ba- 
nished, to which she returned with 
an instinctive yearning and a new 
zest of life; yet was she called, even 
here, nor seemingly without justice 
—capricious and unsteady in “her 
likings. These clever person 
after a little while, all seemed to dis- 
appoint her expectations of them ; she 
sought the acquaintance of each with 
cordial earnestness ; slid from the ac- 
quaintance with weary languor; never, 
after all, less alone than when alone. 

And so wondrouslovely! Nothing 
so rare as beauty of the high type; 
genius and beauty, indeed, are both 
rare; genius, which is the beauty of 
the mind—beauty, which is the 
genius of the body. But, of the two, 
beauty is the rarer. All of us can 
count on our fingers some forty or 
fifty persons of undoubted and illus- 
trious genius, including those famous 
in action, letters, art. But can any 
of us remember to have seen more 
than four or five specimens of first- 
rate ideal beauty? Whosoever had 
seen Lady Montfort would have rank- 
ed her amongst such four or five in 
his recollection. There was in her 
face that lustrous dazzle to which the 
Latin Poet, perhaps, refers when he 
speaks of the 


“ Nitor 
Splendentis Pario marmore purius. . . 
it voltus, nimium lubricus adspici,” 





< 
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and which an English poet, with the 
less sensnous but more spiritual ima- 
gination of northern genius, has de- 
scribed in lines that an English reader 
may be pleased to see rescued from 
oblivion :— 


“Her face was like the milky way i’ the 


sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without a 

name.”* 
The eyes so purely bright, the ex- 
quisite harmony of colouring between 
the dark (not too dark) hair, and the 
ivory of the skin; such sweet radiance 
in the lip when it broke into a smile. 


[March, 


And it was said that in her maiden 
day, before Caroline Lindsay became 
Marchioness of Montfort, that smile 
was the most joyous thing imagin- 
able. Absurd now; you would not 
think it, but that stately lady had 
been a wild fanciful girl, with the mer- 
riest laugh and the quickest tear, fill- 
ing the air round her with April sun- 
shine. Certainly, no beings ever yet 
lived the life Nature intended them 
to live, nor had fair play for heart 
and mind, who contrived, by hook or 
by crook—to marry the wrong per- 
son ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The interior of the Great House. The British Constitution at home in a FamilyParty. 


Great was the family gathering 
that Christmas-tide at Montfort 
Court. Thither flocked the cousins 
of the House in all degrees and of 
various ranks. From dukes who 
had nothing left to wish for that 
kings and cousinhoods can give, to 
briefless barristers and aspiring cor- 
nets, of equally good blood with the 
dukes—the superb family united its 
motley scions. Such reunions were 
frequent, they belonged to the here- 
ditary policy of the House of Vipont. 
On this occasion the muster of the 
clan was more significant than usual ; 
there was a “ ortsis” in the consti- 
tutional history of the British empire. 
A new Government had been sud- 
denly formed within the last six 
weeks, which certainly portended 
some direful blow on our ancient in- 
stitutions, for the House of Vipont 
had not been consulted in its arrange- 
ments, and was wholly unrepresented 
in the Ministry, even by a lordship of 
the Treasury. Carr Vipont had there- 
fore summoned the patriotic and re- 
sentful kindred. 

It is an hour or so after the con- 
clusion of dinner. The gentlemen 
have joined the ladies in the state 
suite, a suite which the last Mar- 
quess had rearranged and redecorated 
in his old age—during the long ill- 
ness that finally conducted him to 
his ancestors. During his earlier 
years that princely Marquess had de- 


serted Montfort Court for a seat 
nearer to London, and therefore much 
more easily filled with that brilliant 
society of which he had been long 
the ornament and centre; railways 
not then existing for the annihilation 
of time and space, and a journey toa 
northern county four days with post- 
horses, making the invitations even of 
a Marquess of Montfort unalluring to 
languid beauties and gouty ministers. 
But nearing the end of his worldly 
career, this long neglect of the dwell- 
ing identified with his hereditary 
titles, smote the conscience of the il- 
lustrious sinner. And other occupa- 
tions beginning to pall, his lordship, 
accompanied and cheered by a chap- 
lain, who had a fine taste in the deco- 
rative arts, came resolutely to Mont- 
fort Court; and there, surrounded 
with architects, and gilders, and up- 
holsterers, redeemed his errors; and, 
soothed by the reflection of the pal- 
ace provided for his successor added 
to his vaults—a coffin. 

The suite expands before the eye. 
You are in the gfand drawing-room, 
copied from that of Versailles. That 
is the picture, full length, of the late 
Marquess in his robes; its pendent is 
the late Marchioness, his wife. That 
table of malachite is a present from 
the Russian Emperor Alexander; 
the vase of Sévre which rests on it 
was made for Marie Antoinette—see 
her portrait enamelled in the centre. 





* SvoKiina. 
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Through the open door at the far 
end your eye loses itself in a vista of 
other pompous chambers—the music- 
room, the statue hall, the orangery ; 
other rooms there are appertaining 
to the suite—a ball-room fit for Ba- 
bylon, a library that might have 
adorned Alexandria—but they are 
not lighted, nor required, on this oc- 
casion; it is strictly a family party, 
sixty guests and no more. 

In the drawing-room three whist- 
tables carry off the more elderly and 
grave. The piano, in the music-room, 
attracts a younger group. Lady Se- 
lina Vipont’s eldest daughter Hono- 
ria, a young lady not yet brought 
out, but about to be brought out the 
next season, is threading a wonder- 
fully intricate German piece,— 


‘Linked music long drawn out!” 


with variations. Hef science is con- 
summate. No pains have been spared 
on her education; elaborately accom- 
plished, she is formed to be the sym- 
pathising spouse of a wealthy states- 
man. Lady Montfort is seated by an 
elderly duchess, who is good-natured, 
and a great talker; near her are seat- 
ed two middle-aged gentlemen, who 
had been conversing with her till the 
duchess, having cut in, turned dia- 
logue into monologue. 

The elder of these two gentlemen 
is Mr. Carr Vipont, bald, with clipped 
parliamentary whiskers; values him- 
self on a likeness to Canning, but 
with a portlier presence—looks a 
large-acred man. Carr Vipont has 
about £40,000 a year; has often re- 
fused office for himself, while taking 
care that other Viponts should have 
it; is a great authority in Committee 
business and the rules of the House 
of Commons; speaks very seldom, 
and at no great length, never argu- 
ing, merely stating his opinion, car- 
ries great weight with him, and as 
he votes, vote fifteen other members 
of the House of Vipont, besides ad- 
miring satellites. He can therefore 
turn divisions, and has decided the 
fate of cabinets, A pleasant man, a 
little consequential, but the reverse 
of haughty—unetuously overbearing. 
The other gentleman, to whom he is 
listening, is our old acquaintance 
Colonel Alban Vipont Morley—Dar- 
rell’s friend—-George’s uncle—a man 


of importance, not inferior, indeed, to 
that of his kinsman Carr; an autho- 
rity in club-rooms, an oracle in draw- 
ing-rooms, a first-rate man of the 
beau monde. Alban Morley, a 
younger brother, had entered the 
Guards young; retired, young also, 
from the Guards with the rank of 
colonel, and on receipt of a legacy 
from an old aunt, which, with 
the interest derived from the sum 
at which he sold his commission, 
allowed him a clear income of £1000 
a-year. This modest income sufficed 
for all his wants, fine gentleman 
though he was. He had refused to go 
into Parliament—refused a high place 
in a public department. Single him- 
self, he showed his respect for: wed- 
lock by the interest he took in the 
marriages of other people,—just as 
Earl Warwick, too wise to set up for 
a king, gr atified his passion for roy- 
alty by " boteuiiead the king-maker. 
The colonel was exceedingly accom- 
plished, a very fair scholar, knew 
most modern languages. In painting 
an amateur, in music a connoisseur; 
witty at times, and with wit of a 
high quality, but thrifty in the ex- 
penditure of it; too wise to be known 
as awit. Manly too, a daring rider, 
who had won many a fox’s brush, a 
famous deer-stalker, and one of the 
few English gentlemen who still keep 
up the noble art of fencing—twice a- 
week to be seen, foil in hand, against 
all comers in Angelo’s rooms. Thin, 
well-shaped,—not handsome, my dear 
young lady, far from it, but with an} 
air so thoroughbred, that, had you 
seen him in the day when the opera- 
house had a crush-room and a fops’ 
alley—seen him in either of those 
resorts, surrounded by elaborate dan- 
dies, and showy beauty-men-——dandies 
and beauty-men would have seemed 
to you second-rate and vulgar; and 
the eye, fascinated by that quiet form 
—plain in manner, plain in dress, 
plain in feature—you would have 
said, “How very distinguished it is 
to be so plain!” Knowing the great 
world from the core to the cuticle, 
and on that knowledge basing autho- 
rity and position, Colonel Morley 
was not calculating,—not cunning,— 
not suspicious. His sagacity the 
more quick because its movements 
were straightforward. Intimate with 
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the greatest, but sought, not seeking. 
Not a flatterer nor a parasite. But 
when his advice was asked (even if 
advice necessitated reproof), giving 
it with military candour. In fine, a 
man of such social reputation as ren- 
dered him an ornament and prop to 
the House of Vipont; and with un- 
suspected depths of intelligence and 
feeling which lay in the lower strata 
of his knowledge of this world, to 
witness of some other one, and justi- 
fied Darrell in commending a boy like 
Lionel Haughton to the Colonel’s 
friendly care and admonitory coun- 
sels. The Colonel, like other men, 
had his weakness, if weakness it can 
be called: he believed that the House 
of Vipont was not merely the Corin- 
thian capital, but the embattled keep 
—not merely the dulce decus, but 
the presidium columenque rerum 
of the British monarchy. He did 
not boast of his connection with the 
House; he did not provoke your 
spleen by enlarging on its mani- 
fold virtues; he would often have 
his harmless jest against its members, 
or even against its pretensions, but 
such seeming evidences of forbear- 
ance or candour were cunning devices 
to mitigate envy. His devotion to 
the House was not obtrusive, it was 

rofound. He loved the House of 

ipont for the sake of England, he 
loved England for the sake of the 
House of Vipont. Had it been pos- 
sible, by some tremendous reversal 
of the ordinary laws of nature, to 


/ dissociate the cause of England from 


the cause of the House of Vipont, 
the Colonel would have said—“ Save 
at least the Ark of the Constitution! 
and rally round the old House!” 

The Colonel had none of Guy Dar- 
rell’s infirmity of familypride; he cared 
not a rush for mere pedigrees—much 
too liberal and enlightened for such 
obsolete prejudices. No! He knew 
the world too well not to be quite 
aware that old family and long pedi- 
eee Sento Rae S De 

not some money or some merit. 
But it was of use to a man to bea 
cousin of the House of Vipont, though 
without any money, without any merit 
at all. It was of use to be part and 
of a British institution; it 

was of use to have a legitimate inde- 
feasible right to share in the admin- 


istration and patronage of an empire, 
on which (to use a novel illustration) 
“the sun never sets.” You might 
want nothing for yourself—the Colo- 
nel and the Marquess equally wanted 
nothing for themselves; but man is 
not to be a selfish egotist! Man has 
cousins—his cousins may want some- 
thing. Demosthenes denounces, in 
words that inflame every manly 
breast, the ancient Greek who does 
not love his Potts or Strate, even 
though he take nothing from it but 
barren honour, and contribute to- 
wards it—a great many disagreeable 
taxes. As the Powis to the Greek, 
was the House of Vipont to Alban 
Vipont Morley. It was the most 
beautiful, touching affection imagin- 
able! Whenever the House was in dif- 
ficulties—whenever it was threatened 
by a Crists—the Colonel was by its 
side, sparing no pains, neglecting no 
means, to get the Ark of the Consti- 
tution back into smooth water. That 
duty done, he retired again into pri- 
vate life, and scorned all other re- 
ward than the still whisper of ap- 
plauding conscience. 

** Yes,” said Alban Morley, whose 
voice, thongh low and subdued in 
tone, was extremely distinct, with a 
perfect enunciation—“ Yes, it is quite 
true, my nephew has taken orders— 
his defeet in speech, if not quite re- 
moved, has ceased to be any obstacle, 
even to eloquence; an occasional 
stammer may be effective—it in- 
creases interest, and when the right 
word comes, there is the charm of 
surprise in it. Ido not doubt that 
George will be a very distinguished 
clergyman.” 

Mr. Carr Vipont.—‘ We want 
one—the House wants a very dis- 
tinguished clergyman; we have none 
at this moment—-not a bishop— 
not even a dean; all mere parish par- 
sons, and among them not one we 
could push. Very odd, with more 
than forty livings too. But the 
Viponts seldom take to the Church 
kindly —George must be pushed. 
The more I think of it, the more we 
want a bishop: a bishop would be 
useful in the present ortsis. (Look- 
ing round the rooms proudly, and 
softening his voice)—-A numerous 
gathering, Morley! This demonstra- 
tion will strike terror in Downing 
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Street-—eh? The old house stands 
firm—never was a family so united: 
all here, I think—that is, all worth 
naming—all, except Sir James, whom 
Montfort chooses to dislike, and 
George—and George comes to-mor- 
row.” 

Coronet Moriey.— You forget 
the most eminent of all our connec- 
tions—the one who could indeed 
strike terror into Downing Street, 
were his voice to be heard again ?” 

Carr Vipont.— Whom do you 
mean? Ah, I know!—Guy Darrell. 
His wife was a Vipont—and he is 
not here. But he has long since 
ceased to communicate with any of 
us—the only connection that ever fell 
away from the house of Vipont— 
especially in a orists like the pre- 
sent. Singular man! For all the 
use he is to us, he might as well be 
dead! But he has a fine fortune— 
what will he do with it?” 

Tue Dvoness.—“ My dear —_ 
Montfort, you have hurt yourself 
with that paper-cutter.” 

Lapy Montrort.—* No, indeed. 
Hush! we are disturbing Mr. Carr 
Vipont.” 

The Duchesss, in awe of Oarr 
Vipont, sinks her voice, and gabbles 
on—whisperously. 

* Carr Viront (resuming the sub- 
ject).—“‘ A very fine fortune—what 
will he do with it?” 

Coronet Mortry.—* I don’t know, 
but I had a letter from him some 
months ago.” 

Oarr Viront.—‘ You had—and 
never told me!” 

Coronet Mortry.—“Of no import- 
ance to you, my dear Carr. His letter 
merely introduced to me a charming 
young fellow—a kinsman of his own 
(no Vipont)—Lionel Haughton, son 
of poor Charlie Haughton, whom you 
may remember.” 

Carr Viront.—* Yes, a handsome 
scamp—went to the dogs. So Dar- 
rell takes up Charlie’s son—what ! 
as his heir?” 

Coronet Mortry.—“ In his letter 
to me he anticipated that question in 
the negative.” 

Oarr Viront.— Has Darrell any 
nearer kinsman ?” 

Coronet Mortey.—“ Not that I 
know of.” 

Carr Viront.—“ Perhaps he will 
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select one of his wife’s family for 
his heir—a Vipont; I should not 
wonder.” 

CotoneL Morey (dryly).—*I 
should. But why may not, Darrell 
marry again? I always thought he 
would—I think so still.” 

Carr Viront (glancing towards 
his own daughter Honoria).— 
“Well, a wife well chosen might 
restore him to society, and to us. 
Pity, indeed, that so great an intel- 
lect should be suspended—a voice so 
eloquent hushed. You are right; in 
this ortsts, Guy Darrell once more in 
the House of Commons, we should 
have all we required—an orator, a 
debater! Very odd, but at this 
moment we have no speakers—weE, 
the Viponts!” 

Coronet Mortey.—“ Yourself?” 

Carr Viront.—* You are too kind. 
I can speak on occasions; but regu- 
larly, no. Too much drudgery—not 
young enough to take to it now. So 
you think Darrell will marry again? 
A remarkably fine-looking fellow 
when I last saw him: not old yet; I 
dare say, well preserved. I wish I 
had thought of asking him here 
—Montfort!” (Lord Montfort, with 
one or two male friends, was passing 
by towards a billiard-room, opening 
through a side-door from the regular 
suite)—“ Montfort! only think, we 
forgot to invite Guy Darrell. Is it 
too late before our party. breaks 
up? 

"heten Montrort (sullenly).— I 
don’t choose Guy Darrell to be in- 
vited to my house.” 

Carr Vipont was literally stun- 
ned by a reply so contumacious. 
Lord Montfort demur at what Carr 
Vipont suggested! He could not be- 
lieve his senses. 

* Not choose, my dear Montfort! 
you are joking. A monstrous clever 
fellow, Guy Darrell, and at this 
oRISIsS—” 

“T hate clever fellows—no such 
bores!” said Lord Montfort, break- 
ing from the caressing of 
Carr Vipont, and stalking away. 

“Spare your regrets, my dear Oarr,” 
said Colonel Morley. “ is not 
in England—I rather believe he is in 
Verona.” Therewith the Colonel saun- 
tered towards the up gathered 
round the piano. A little time after- 
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wards Lady Montfort escaped from the 
Duchess, and, mingling courteously 
with her livelier guests, found herself 
close to Cclonel Morley. “ Will you 
give me my revenge at chess?” she 
asked, with her rare smile. The 
Colonel was charmed. As they sat 
down and ranged their men, Lady 
Montfort remarked carelessly — 

“T overheard you say you had 
lately received a letter from Mr. Dar- 
rell. Does he write as if well—cheer- 
ful? You remember that I was 
much with his daughter, much in 
his house, when I was a child. He 
was ever most kind to me.” Lady 
Montfort’s voice here faltered. 

“He writes with no reference to 
himself, his health or his spirits. 
But his young kinsman described him 
to me as in good health—wonder- 
fully young-looking for his years. 
But cheerful—no! Darrell and I 
entered the world together; we were 
friends as much as a man so busy 
and so eminent as he could be friends 
with a man like myself, indolent by 
habit, and obscure out of Mayfair. I[ 
know his nature; we both know some- 
thing of his family sorrows. He can- 
not be happy! Impossible !—alone— 
childless—secluded. Poor Darrell, 
abroad now; in Verona, too!—the 
dullest place! in mourning still for 
Romeo and Juliet!—’Tis your turn 
to move. In his letter Darrell talked 
of going on to Greece, Asia—pene- 
trating into the depths of Africa—the 
wildest schemes! Dear County Guy, 
as we called him at Eton!—what a 
career his might have been! Don’t 
let us talk of him, it makes me mourn- 
ful. Like Goethe, I avoid painful 
subjects upon principle.” 

Lapy Montrort.—“ No—we will 
not talk of him. No—I take the 
Queen’s pawn. No, we will not 
talk of him!—no!” 

The game proceeded ; the Colonel 
was within three moves of check- 
mating his gdversary. Forgetting 
the resolution come to, he said, as 
she paused, and seemed despondently 
meditating a hopeless defence— 

“ Pray, my fair cousin, what makes 
Montfort dislike my old friend Dar- 
rell!” 

“ Dislike! Does he? I don’t know. 


Vanquished again, Colonel Morley!” 
She rose; and, as he restored the 
chessmen to their box, she leant 
thoughtfully over the table. 

““ This young kinsman, will he not 
be a comfort to Mr. Darrell ?” 

“He would be a comfort and a 
pride to a father; but to Darrell, so 
distant a kinsman—comfort!—why 
and how? Darrell will provide for 
him, that is all. A very gentleman- 
like young man—gone to Paris by 
my advice—wants polish and know- 
ledge of life. When he comes back 
he must enter society; I have put 
his name up at White’s; may I in- 
troduce him to you?” 

Lady Montfort hesitated, and af- 
ter a pause, said, almost rudely, 
* No.” 

She left the Colonel, slightly shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and passed into 
the billiard-room with a quick step. 
Some ladies were already there, look- 
ing at the players. Lord Montfort 
was chalking his cue. Lady Mont- 
fort walked straight up to him; her 
colour was heightened; her lip was 
quivering: she placed her hand on 
his shoulder, with a wife-like bold- 
ness. It seemed as if she had come 
there to seek him from an impulse of 
affection. She asked with a hurried 
fluttering kindness of voice, “If hé 
had been successful?”—and called 
him by bis Christian name. Lord 
Montfort’s countenance, before mere- 
ly apathetic, now assumed an expres- 
sion of extreme distaste. “ Come 
to teach me to make a cannon, I sup- 
pose!” he said mutteringly, and turn- 
ing from her, contemplated the balls 
and missed the cannon. 

“Rather in my way, Lady Mont- 
fort,” said he then, and retiring to a 
corner, said no more. 

Lady Montfort’s countenance be- 
came still more flushed. She lingered 
a moment, returned to the drawing- 
room, and for the rest of the evening 
was uncommonly animated, gracious, 
fascinating. As she retired with her 
lady guests for the night she looked 
round, saw Oolonel Morley, and held 
out her hand tohim. “ Your nephew 
comes here to-morrow,” said she, 
“my old playfellow ; impossible quite 
to forget old friends—good night.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ Les extremes se touchent,” 


The next day the gentlemen were 
dispersed out of doors—a large shoot- 
ing party. Those who did not shoot, 
walked forth to inspect the racing stud 
or the model farm. The ladies had 
taken their walk; some were in their 
own rooms, some in the reception- 
rooms, at work, or reading, or listening 
to the piano—Honoria Carr Vipont 
again performing. Lady Montfort was 
absent ; Lady Selina kindly supplied 
the hostess’s place. Lady Selina was 
embroidering, with great skill and 
taste, a pair of slippers for her eldest 
boy, who was just entered at Oxford, 
having left Eton with a reputation of 
being the neatest dresser, and not 
the worst cricketer, of that renowned 
educational institute. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that fine ladies are 
not sometimes very fond mothers and 
affectionate wives. Lady Selina, be- 
yond her family circle, was trivial, 
unsympathising, cold-hearted, super- 
cilious by temperament, never kind 
but through policy, artificial as clock- 
work. But in her own home, to her 
husband, her children, Lady Selina 
was a very good sort of woman. De- 
votedly attached to Carr Vipont, ex- 
aggerating his talents, thinking him 
the first man in England, careful of 
his honour, zealous for his interests, 
soothing in his cares, tender in his 
ailments. To her girls prudent and 
watchful—to her boys indulgent and 
caressing. Minutely attentive to the 
education of the first, according to 
her highbred ideas of education—and 
they really were “superior” girls, 
with much instruction and well- 
balanced minds. Less authoritative 
with the last, because boys being not 
under her immediate control, her 
sense of responsibility allowed her to 
display more fondness and less dig- 
nity in her intercourse with them 
than with young ladies. who must 
learn from her example, as well as 
her precepts, the patrician decorum 
which becomes the smooth result 
of impulse restrained and emotion 
checked. Boys might make a noise 
in the world, girls should make none. 


Lady Selina, then, was working the 
slippers for her absent son, her heart 
being full of him at that moment. 
She was ‘describing his character, 
and expatiating on his promise to 
two or three attentive listeners, all 
interested, as being themselves of the 
Vipont brood, in the probable destiny 
of the heir to the Carr Viponts. 

“ In short,” said Lady Selina, wind- 
ing up, “as soon as Reginald is of 
age we shall get him into Parliament. 
Carr has always lamented that he 
himself was not broken into office 
early; Reginald must be. Nothing 
so requisite for public men as early 
training—makes them practical, and 
not too sensitive to what those horrid 
newspaper men say. That was Pitt’s 
great advantage. Reginald has am- 
bition ; he should have occupation to 
keep him out of mischief. It is an 
anxious thing for a mother, when a 
son is good-looking—such danger of 
his being spoiled by the women— 
yes, my dear, it 7s a small foot, very 
small—his father’s foot.” 

“Tf Lord Montfort should have no 
family,” said a somewhat distant and 
subaltern Vipont, whisperingly and 
hesitating, “does not the title—” 

“No, my dear,” interrupted Lady 
Selina; “no, the title does not come 
to us. It is a melancholy thought, 
but the marquessate, in that case, is 
extinct. No other heir-male from 
Gilbert, the first Marquess. Oarr 
says there is even likely to be some 
dispute about the earldom. The 
Barony, of course, is safe; goes with 
the Irish estates, and most of the 
English—and goes (don’t you know #) 
—to Sir James Vipont, the last per- 
son who ought to have it; the quiet- 
est, stupidest creature; not brought 
up to the sort of thing—a mere gen- 
tleman farmer on a small estate in 
Devonshire.” 

“He is not here?” 

“No. Lord Montfort does not like 
him. Very natural. Nobody does 
like his heir, if not his own child, 
and some people don’t even like their 
own eldest sons! Shocking; but so 
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it is. Montfort is the kindest, most 
tractable being that ever was, ex- 
cept where he takes a dislike. He 
dislikes two or three people very 
much.” 

“True; how he did dislike poor 
Mrs. Lyndsay!” said one of the 
listeners, smiling. 

“Mrs. Lyndsay, yes—dear Lady 
Montfort’s mother. I can’t say I 
pitied her, though I was sorry for 
Lady Montfort. How Mrs. Lyndsay 
ever took in Montfort for Caroline I 
can’t conceive! How she had the 
face to think of it! He, a mere 
youth at the time! Kept secret from 
all his family—even from his grand- 
mother—the darkest transaction. I 
don’t wonder that he never forgave it.” 

First Listenrr.—‘ Caroline has 
beauty enough to—” 

Lapy Se.ina _ (interrupting).— 
“ Beauty, of course—no one can deny 
that. But not at all suited to such 
a@ position, not brought up to the 
sort of thing. Poor’ Montfort! he 
should have married a different kind 
of woman altogether—a woman like 
his grandmother, the last Lady Mont 
fort. Caroline does nothing for the 
House—nothing—has not even a child 
—most unfortunate affair.” 

Srconp Listener.—“ Mrs. Lynd- 
ne! was very poor, was not she? Ca- 
roline, I suppose, had no opportunity 
of forming those tastes and habits 
which are necessary for—for—” 

Lapy Serra (helping the listener). 
—For such a position and such a 
fortune. You are quite right, my 
dear. People brought up in one way 
cannot accommodate themselves to 
another; and it is odd, but I have 
observed that people brought up poor 
can accommodate themselves less to 
being very rich than people brought 
up rich to accommodate themselves to 
being very poor. As Carr says, in 
his pointed way, ‘it is easier to stoop 
than to climb.’ Yes; Mrs. Lyndsay 
was, you know, a daughter of Seymour 
Vipont, who was for so many years 
in the administration, with a fair in- 
come from his salary, and nothing 
out of it. She married one of the 
Scotch Lyndsays—good family, of 
course—with a very moderate pro- 
perty. She was left a widow young, 
with an only child, Caroline. Came 
to town, with a small jointure. The 


late Lady Montfort was very kind to 
her. So were we all—took her up— 
pretty woman—pretty manners— 
worldly—oh, very-—I don’t like 
worldly people. Well, but all of a 
sudden, a dreadful thing happened. 
The heir-at-law disputed the jointure, 
denied that Lyndsay had any right 
to make settlements on the Scotch 
property—very complicated business. 
But, luckily for her, Vipont Crooke’s 
daughter, her cousin and intimate 
friend, had married Darrell—the fa- 
mous Darrell—who was then at the 
bar. Itis very useful to have cousins 
married to clever people. He was in- 
terested in her case, took it up. I be- 
lieve it did not come on in the courts 
in which Darrell practised. But he ar- 
ranged ali the evidence, inspected the 
briefs, spent a great deal of his own 
money in getting up the case—and, 
in fact, he guided her cause, though 
he could not be her counsel. People 
did say that she was so grateful that 
after his wife’s death she had set her 
heart on becoming Mrs. Darrell the 
second. But’ Darrell was then quite 
wrapt up in politics—the last man to 
fall in love—and only looked bored 
when women fell in love with him, 
which a good many did. Grand-look- 
ing creature, my dear, and quite the 
rage for a year or two. However, 
Mrs. Lyndsay all of a sudden went 
off to Paris, and there Montfort saw 
Caroline, and was caught. Mrs. Lynd- 
say, no doubt, calculated on living 
with her daughter, having the run of 
Montfort House in town and Montfort 
Court in the country. But Montfort 
is deeper than people think for. No, 
he never forgave her. She was never 
asked here—took it to heart, went to 
Rome, and died.” 

At this moment the door opened, 
and George Morley, now the Rev. 
George Morley, entered, just arrived 
to join his cousins. 

Some knew him, some did not. 
Lady Selina, who made it a point 
to know all the cousins, rose gra- 
ciously, put aside the slippers, and 
gave him two fingers. She was 
astonished to find him not nearly so 
shy as he used to be—wonderfull 
improved; at his ease, cheerful, 
animated. The man now was in his 
right place, and following hope on 
the bent of inclination. Few men are 























shy when in their right places. He 
asked after Lady Montfort. She was 
in her own small sitting-room, writing 
letters—letters that Carr Vipont had 
entreated her to write—correspon- 
dence useful to the House of Vipont. 
Before long, however, a servant 
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entered, to say that Lady Mont- 
fort would be very happy to see Mr. 
Morley. George followed the servant 
into that unpretending sitting room, 
with its simple chintzes and quiet 
book-shelves—room that would not 
have been too fine for a cottage. 


CHAPTER X. 


In every life, go it fast, go it slow, there are critical pausing-places. When the 
journey is renewed, the face of the country is changed. 


How well she suited that simple 
room—herself so simply dressed— 
her marvellous beauty so exquisitely 
subdued. She looked at home there, 
as if all of home that the house could 
give were there collected. 

She had finished and sealed the 
momentous letters, and had come, 
with a sense of relief, from the table 
at the farther end of the room, on 
which those letters, ceremonious and 
conventional, had been written— 
come to the window, which, though 
mid-winter, was open, and the red- 
breast, with whom she had made 
friends, hopped boldly almost within 
reach, looking at her with bright 
eyes, and head curiously aslant. By 
the window a single chair and a 
small reading-desk, with the book 
lying open. The short day was not 
far from its close, but there was 
ample light still in the skies, and a 
serene if chilly stillness in the air 
without. 

Though expecting the relation she 
had just summoned to her presence, 
I fear she had half forgotten him. 
She was standing by the window 
deep in reverie as he entered, so deep 
that she started when his voice 
struck her ear and he stood before 
her. She recovered herself quickly, 
however, and said with even more 
than her ordinary kindliness of tone 
and manner towards the scholar— 
““T am so glad to see and congratulate 
you.” 

“ And I so glad to receive your con- 
gratulations,” answered the scholar, 
in smooth, slow voice, without a 
stutter. 

‘* But, George, how is this ?” asked 
Lady Montfort. “Bring that chair, 
sit down here, and tell me all about 
it. You wrote me word you were 





cured, at least sufficiently to remove 
your noble scruples. You did not 
say how. Your uncle tells me by 
patient will, and resolute practice.” 

“ Under good guidance. But I am 
going to confide to you a secret, if 
you will promise to keep it.” 

“Oh, you may trust me; I have no 
female friends.” 

The clergyman smiled, and spoke 
at once of the lessons he had received 
from the basket-maker. 

“T have his permission,” he said, 
in conclusion, “to confide the service 
he rendered me, the intimacy that 
has sprung up between us, but to you 
alone—not a word to your guests. 
When you have once seen him, you 
will understand why an eccentric 
man, who has known better days, 
would shrink from the impertinent 
curiosity of idle customers. Content- 
ed with his humble livelihood, he 
asks but liberty and repose.” 

“ That I already comprehend,” said 
Lady Montfort, half sighing, half 
smiling. ‘ But my curiosity shall 
not molest him, and when I visit the 
village, I will pass by his cottage.” \ 

‘“* Nay, my dear Lady Montfort, 
that would be to refuse the favour I 
am about to ask, which is that you 
would come with me to that very cot- 
tage. It would so please him.” 

* Please him—why ?” 

“Because this poor man has a 
young female grandchild, and he 
is so anxious that you should see 
and be kind to her, and because, too, 
he seems most tenacious to remain in 
his present residence. The cottage, 
of course, belongs to Lord Montfort, 
and is let to him by the bailiff, and 
if you deign to feel interest in him, 
his tenure is safe.” 


Lady Montfort looked down, and 
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coloured. She thought, perhaps, how 
false a security her protection, and 
how slight an influence her interest 
would be, but she did not say so. 
George went on; and so eloquently 
and so touchingly did he describe 
both grandsire and grandchild, so 
skilfully did he intimate the mystery 
which hung over them, that Lady 
Montfort became much moved by 
his narrative, and willingly promised 
to accompany him across the park 
to the basket-maker’s cottage the 
first opportunity. But when one 
has sixty guests in one’s house, one 
has to wait for an opportunity to 
escape from them unremarked. And 
the opportunity, in fact, did not 
come for many days—not till the 
party broke up—save one or two 
dowager she-cousins who “ gave no 
trouble,” and one or two bachelor 
he-cousins whom my lord retained 
to consummate the slaughter of 
pheasants, and to play at billiards in 
the dreary intervals between sunset 
and dinner—dinner and bed-time. 

Then one cheerful frosty noon 
George Morley and his fair cousin 
walked boldly, en evidence, before the 
prying ghostly windows, across the 
broad gravel walks—gained the se- 
cluded shrubbery, the solitary deeps 
of parkland—skirted the wide sheet 
of water—and passing through a pri- 
vate wicket in the paling, suddenly 
came upon the patch of osier-ground 
and humble garden, which were 
backed by the basket-maker’s cot- 
tage. 

As they entered those lowly pre- 
cincts a child’s laugh was borne to 
their ears—a child’s silvery, musical, 
mirthful laugh ; it was long since the 
great lady had heard a laugh like 
that—a happy child’s natural laugh. 
She paused and listened with a 
strange pleasure. ‘“ Yes,” whispered 
George Morley, “stop—and hush ! 
there they are.” 

Waife was seated on the stump of 
a tree, materials for his handicraft 
lying beside, neglected. Sophy was 
standing before him—be, raising his 
finger as in reproof, and striving hard 
to frown. As the intruders listened, 
they overheard that he was striving 
to teach her the rudiments of French 
dialogue, and she was laughing mer- 
rily at her own blunders and at the 


solemn affectation of the shocked 
schoolmaster.. Lady Montfort noted 
with no unnatural surprise the purit; 

of idiom and of accent with whic 

this singular basket-maker was un- 
consciously displaying his perfect 
knowledge of a language which the 
best-educated English gentleman of 
that generation, nay, even of this, 
rarely speaks with accuracy and 
elegance. But her attention was di- 
verted immediately from the teacher 


to the face of the sweet pupil. Wo-. 


men have a quick appreciation of 
beauty in their own sex—and women, 
who are themselves beautiful, not 
the least. Irresistibly Lady Montfort 
felt attracted towards that innocent 
countenance, so lively in its mirth, 
and yet so softly gay. Sir Isaac, 
who had hitherto lain perdu, watch- 
ing the movements of a _ thrush 
amidst a holly-bush, now started 
up with a bark. Waife rose—Sophy 
turned half in flight. The visitors 
approached. 

Here, slowly, lingeringly, let fall 
the curtain. In the frank license of 
narrative, years will have rolled away 
ere the curtain rise again. Events 
that may influence a life often date 
from moments the most serene, from 
things that appear as trivial and un- 
noticeable as the great lady’s visit to 
the basket-maker’s cottage. Which 
of those lives will that visit influence 
hereafter—the woman’s, the child’s, 
the vagrant’s? Whose? Probably 
little that passes now would aid con- 
jecture, or be a visible link in the 
chain of destiny. A few desultory 
questions—a few guarded answers—a 
look or so, a musical syllable or two 
exchanged between the lady and the 
child—a basket bought, or a promise 
to call again. Nothing worth the 
telling. Be it then untold. View 
only the scene itself as the curtain 
drops reluctantly. The rustic cottage, 
its garden-door open, and open its 
old-fashioned lattice casements, You 
can see how neat and cleanly, how 
eloquent of healthful poverty, how 
remote from squalid penury, the 
whitewashed walls, the homely fur- 
niture within. Creepers lately trained 
around the doorway. Christmas 
holly, with berries red against the 
window-panes; the bee-hive yonder; 
a starling, too, outside the threshold, 
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in its wicker cage. In the back- 
ground (all the rest of the neighbour- 
ing hamlet out of sight), the church 
spire tapering away into the clear 
blue wintry sky. All has an air of 
repose—of safety. Close behind you is 
the Presence of HomE-—that ineffable, 
sheltering, loving Presence—which, 
amidst solitude, murmurs “ not soli- 
tary ;” a Presence unvouchsafed to 
the great lady in the palace she has 
left. And the lady herself? She is 
resting on the rude gnarled root- 
stump from which the vagrant had 
risen; she has drawn Sophy towards 
her; she has taken the child’s hand ; 
she is speaking now—now listening ; 
and on her face kindness looks like 
happiness. Perhaps she és happy at 
that moment. And Waife? he is turn- 
ing aside his weatherbeaten, mobile 
countenance, with his hand anxiously 
trembling upon the young scholar’s 
arm. The scholar whispers, ‘“‘ Are 
you satisfied with me?” and Waife 
answers in a voice as low but more 
broken, “ God reward you! Oh, 
joy !—if my pretty one has found at 
last a woman friend! Poor vaga- 
bond, he has now a calm asylum—a 
fixed humble livelihood—more than 
that, he has just achieved an object 
fondly cherished. His past life 
alas! what has he done with it ? 
His actual life—broken fragment 
though it be—is at rest now. But 
still the everlasting question—mock- 
ing, terrible question—with its phras- 
ing of farce and its enigmas of tra- 
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gical sense—“* WHAT WILL HE DO WITH 
ir?” Do with what? The all that 
remains to him—the all he holds !— 
the ali which man himself, betwixt 
free-will and pre-decree, is permitted 
to do. Ask not the vagrant alone— 
ask each of the four there assembled 
on that flying bridge called the Mo- 
ment. Time before thee—what wilt 
thou do with it? Ask thyself!—ask 
the wisest! Out of effort to answer 
that question, what dream-schools 
have risen, never wholly to perish! 
The science of seers on the Chaldee’s 
Pur-Tor, or in the rock-caves of 
Delphi, gasped after and grasped at 
by horn-handed mechanics to-day in 
their lanes and alleys. To the heart 
of the populace sink down the 
blurred relics of what once was the 
lore of the secretest sages—hiero- 
glyphical tatters which the credulous 
vulgar attempt to interpret-—“ Wuat 
WILL HE pO wirH IT?” Ask Merle 
and his Orystal! But the curtain 
descends! Yet a moment, there they 
are—age and childhood—poverty, 
wealth, station, vagabondage; the 
preacher’s sacred learning and august 
ambition ; fancies of dawning reason ; 
—hopes of intellect matured ;—me- 
mories of existence wrecked ; house- 
hold sorrows—untold regrets—elegy 
and epic in low, close, human sighs, 
to which Poetry never yet gave voice; 
—all for the moment personified 
there before you--a glimpse for the 
guess—no more. Lower and lower 
falls the curtain! All is blank! 
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AND TWO MONTHS IN EAST AFRICA. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER IV.— DEPARTURE FROM MOMBAS. 


“ The sweeping sword of time 
Has sung its death-dirge o’er the rained fanes."—Queen Mab. 


A Report prevalent in Mombas-- 
even a Sawahili sometimes speaks the 
truth—and the march of an armed 
party from the town which denoted 
belief in their own words, induced my 
companions and myself to hasten up 
once more to the Rabai Hills, expect- 
ing to find the mission-house invested 
by savages. The danger had been 
exaggerated, but the inmates strongly 
advised to take temporary shelter in 
the town. Left Kisulodiny on the 22d 
of January, 1857. Some nights after- 
wards, fires were observed upon the 
neighbouring hills, and Wanika scouts 
returned with a report that the Masai 
were in rapid advance. The wise 
few fled at once to the Kaza, or hid- 
den and barricaded stronghold, which 
these people prepare for extreme 
danger. The foolish many said, “ To- 
morrow morning we will drive our 
flocks and herds to safety.” But ere 
that morning dawned upon the world, 
a dense mass of wild spearmen, sweep- 
ing with shout and yell and clashing 
arms by the mission-house, which 
they either saw not or they feared to 
enter, dashed upon the scattered vil- 
lage in the vale below, and left the 
ground strewed with the corpses of 
hapless fugitives. Thence they rushed 
down to the sea, driving their plun- 
der, and found a body of Belochies 
and Arabs, Sawahilis and slaves, 
posted with matchlocks to oppose 
progress. The robbers fled at the 
first volley. Like true Orientals, the 
soldiers at once dispersed to secure 
the cattle; when the Masai, rallying, 
fell upon them, drove them away in 
ignominious flight, and slew twenty- 
five of their number. They presently 
retired to the hill-ranges, amused 
themselves with exterminating as 
many Wanika as they could catch, 
and, full of blood and beef, returned 
triumphant to their homes. 


Not a head of game, not a hippo-, 
potamus, was to be found near Mom- 
bas. We finished our geographical 
inquiries, shook hands with divers ac- 
quaintances, returned to the “ Riami,” 
and on the 24th of January departed 
with gladdened hearts. The acci- 
dents of voyage turned in our favour; 
there was a bright fresh breeze, and 
a current running southward thirty 
or thirty-five miles a-day. After six 
hours of drowsy morning sailing, 
“Ras Tewy,” a picturesque point, 
hove in sight, and two hours more 
brought the “Riami” to anchor in Gasy 
Bay. This coast has more coralline 
reefs than harbours ; mariners dare 
not traverse the seas by night, and in 
the open roads they are ill defended 
from the strong north-eastern gales. 
Gasy is a village of wattled huts, 
chiefly inhabited by remnants of the 
proud Mazrui, still exiled from Mom- 
bas: the land belongs to the Wadigo 
savages, and is fertile enough to repay 
plantation. The settlement lies at 
some distance from the shore, deep 
bosomed in trees behind a tall screen 
of verdure; only the coco nodding 
over the dense underwood betrays its 
position from the sea. Our crew 
armed themselves to accompany my 
companion on shore: he was civilly 
received, with sundry refreshments 
of coco-nut water and rasped pulp 
made into cakes with rice’ flour. The 
footprints of a small lion uppeared 
upon the sand, but we were too old 
sportsmen to undertake the fruitless 
toil of tracking him. Ensued a cool 
breezy night on board the “ Riami.” 
Our gallant captain, a notable melan- 
cholist, sat up till dawn chatting with 
Said bin Salim, who trembled at the 
sounds of scattered washes and the 
wind moaning round the small coral- 
line island, which here breaks the 
swell of the Indian Ocean. 
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At sunrise we again made sail, and 
after long sighting a conspicuous sea- 
mark, the two high hummocks called 
the ‘‘ Peaks of Wasin,” in three hours 
entered the deep narrow sea-channel, 
which, running due east and west, 
separates Wasin Island from _ the 
mainland. Northwards, this bank 
of coralline, about two and a quarter 
miles long by one in breadth, is de- 
fended by diminutive cliffs and ledges, 
upon which the blue wave breaks its 
force. The southern shore is low, and 
rich in the gifts of floatsom and jet- 
som: here the tide, flowing amongst 
the mangrove forest and under shady 
crags, forms little bays by no means 
unpicturesque. To windward lies the 
Wasin Bank, with four or five pla- 
teaus of tree-tufted rock emerging a 
few feet from the erystal floor. The 
main island is thinly veiled on the 
leeward side by a red argillaceous 
soil, which produces a thick growth 
of thorny plants, creepers, and para- 
sites. Eastward, where the mould 
is deeper, there is richer vegetation, 
and even some stunted cocos. 

The only settlement occupies the 
centre of the island’s length on the 
northern shore, opposite the coast. 
It contains three mosques, long, flat- 
roofed rooms of lime and coralline, 
fronted obliquely to face Mecca; little 
huts and large houses of mangrove 
timber tied with coir-rope, plastered 
with clay, and in some cases adorned 
with whitewash. The sloping thatch- 
roof already approaches in magnitude 
the disproportion of the Madagascar 
cottage. Huge calabashes spread 
their fleshy arms over the village; 
and the abodes of the dead, as at 
Zanzibar, are built amongst the habi- 
tations of the living. Water must 
be brought from the main: it is 
brackish, but not unwholesome. The 
climate, doubtless aggravated by the 
graveyards and the cowries festering 
in a fiery sun, is infamous for fevers 
and helecoma. The population is a 
bigoted and evil-minded race, a col- 
lection of tymphatic Arabs, hideous 
Sawahili, ignoble half-castes, and 
thievish slaves. The Sazzid of Zan- 
zibar maintains no garrison here. 
Banyans are forbidden by their law 
to trade in cowries, and native mer- 
chants find few profits at Wasin. At 
the beginning of the wef monsoon, 


however, there is some inland traffic. 
Caravans, to which the Wadigo and 
Wasegeju savages serve as porters, 
start from Wanga and other little 
Bunders on the coast, make the 
Waknafy and Masai countries in 
twenty days, remain there trading 
three or four months, and return 
laden with ivory and a few slaves 
purchased en route. 

My companion and I landed at 
Wasin, and found the shore crowded 
with a mob of unarmed gazers, who 
did not even return our salams: we 
resolved in future to keep such greet- 
ings for those who deserve them. 
After sitting half an hour in a shed 
called the Fenzeh or Custom-house, 
we were civilly accosted by an old 
man, whose round head showed him 
to be an Indian. Abd-el-Karim led 
us to his house, seated us in chairs 
upon a terrace, and mixed a cooling 
drink in a vase not usually devoted to 
such purpose. As the “Riami” was 
discharging cargo, we walked into 
the jungle, followed by a ragged tail 
of boys and men, to inspect some old 
Portuguese wells. As we traversed 
the village, all the women fled,—a 
proof that El Islam flourishes. After 
struggling through a matted thorny 
jungle, we came upon two pits sunk 
in solid rock: Said bin Salim was 
bitterly derided whilst he sounded 
the depth (forty feet); and by way of 
revenge, I dropped a hint about 
buried gold, which has doubtless 
been the cause of hard labour and 
severe heart-aches to the churls of 
Wasin. There is no game on the 
island or-on the main. In the evening 
we quitted the squalid settlement 
without a single regret. 

Our Nakhoda again showed symp- 
toms of trickery ; he had been allowed 
to ship cargo from Mombas to Wasin, 
and, Irish-like, he thereupon founded 
aright to ship cargo from Wasin to 
Tanga. Unable to disabuse his mind 
by mild proceedings, I threatened to 
cut the cable; and thus once more, the 
will of Japhet prevailing over that of 
Shem,,we succeeded, not without aid 
from an Oman craft, in drawing up 
our ground-tackle about an hour after 
noon. The wind was high and the sea 
rough, the old “ Riami” groaned in 
every timber as she shaved the reefs, 
and floated into the open. We then 
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sped merrily over waves which could 
have alarmed none but Said bin 
Salim. The little man busied him- 
self with calculating the time it 
would take to round the several pro- 
montories. As the water became 
smoother under the lee of Pemba, he 
made bold to quote these martial 
lines,— 

“TI have backed the steed since my eyes 


saw light, 
And have fronted Death till he feared my 


sight, 
And =~ riving of helm and the piercing of 
m 


Were the dreams of my youth—are my man- 
hood’s delight!” 


The coast is concealed by a high 
thick hedge of verdure, over which 
peer the heads of a few cocos. Its 
background is the rocky purple wall 
of Bondei, here and there broken by 
tall blue cones. After two hours of 
brisk sailing we were abreast of a 
point called by our crew Kwalla, 
bounding’ the deep bay and islets of 
Jongoliany. Approaching Tanga, 
we shortened sail, or we might have 
made itat4 p.m. But the entrance 
is considered intricate; and as we had 
no pilot, our captain of the hen’s 
heart preferred hobbling in under a 
jib which the crew, now wasted by 
sickness, took a good hour to hoist. 
At last having threaded the “ bab,” 
or narrow rock-bound passage which 
separates the bluff headland of Tanga 
Island from Ras Rashid on the main, 
we glided into the bay, and anchored 
in three fathoms water, opposite, and 
about half a mile from, the town. 

Tanga Bay extends six miles deep 
by five in breadth. The entrance is 
partially barred by a coralline bank, 
the ancient site of the Arab settle- 
ment. This islet still contains a 
small square stone fort and scattered 
huts. It is well wooded, but the water 
obtained by digging in the sand is 
scarcely potable. It is an imperfect 
break during the N. E. monsoon ; and 
when a high sea rolls up, vessels must 
anchor under the mainland: whilst 
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the 8. W. winds blow, it is all but im- 
possible to leave the harbour without 
accidents. The bay is embanked 
with abundant verdure, and sur- 
rounded by little villages. It re- 
ceives the contents of two fresh-water 
streamlets ; westward, the Mtofu ; and 
Mtu Mvony from the north-west: the 
latter at several miles from its mouth 
most be crossed by a ferry. The 
hippopotamus is found in small num- 
bers at the embouchures of both 
these streams. I defer an account of 
our sport till we meet that unamiable 
pachyderm upon the Pangany river. 

Panga—“the Sail”—like all the 
towns of the Mrima,* or Mountain, 
is a patch of thatched pent-shaped 
huts, built upon a bank overlooking 
the sea, in a straggling grove of coco 
and calabash. The population num- 
bers between 4000 and 5000 souls, 
including twenty Banyans and fifteen 
Belochies, with the customary con- 
sumptive Jemadar. The citizens are 
a homely-looking race, chiefly occu- 
pied with commerce, and they send 
twice a-year, in June and November, 
after the great and little rains, trad- 
ing parties to the Chhaga and the 
Masai countries. The imports are 
chiefly cotton-stuffs, brass and iron 
wires, and beads, of which not less 
than 400 varieties are current in these 
lands. The returns consist of camels 
and asses, a few slaves, and ivory, of 
which I was told 70,000 Ib. passes 
through Tanga. The citizens also 
trade with the coast savages, and 
manufacture hardwares from im- 
ported metal. The hard, red, and 
yellow clay produces in plenty hol- 
cus and sesamum, cassava, plantains, 
and papaws. Mangos and pine-apples 
are rare; but the jambi, an Inaian 
damson, the egg-plant, and the toddy- 
tree, grow wild. Of late years Tanga 
has been spared the mortification of 
the Masai, who have hunted and har- 
ried in this vicinity many a herd, It 
is now, comparatively speaking, 
thickly inhabited. 





* “Mrima,” at Zanzibar, denotes the continent generally, in distinction to the 
island. Properly, it applies to the highlands between Tanga and Pangany. A 
diminutive form, also synonymous with the French Mont in composition (as Mont 
Blanc), is Kilima; a word entering into many East African proper names: Kili- 
manjaro (I have heard it pronounced Kilima-ngao, the umbo or shield-boss) ; Kili- 
many, the river “in” or “round the mountain ;” and Wakirima, or Wakilima, 
according to dialect—the “ mountaineers,” 
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We landed on the morning of the 
27th January, and were met upon the 
sea-shore, in absence of the Arab go- 
vernor, by. the Diwans or Sawahili 
head-men, the Jemadar and _ his 
Belochies, the collector of customs, 
Mizan Sahib, a daft old Indian, and 
other dignitaries. They conducted 
us to the hut formerly tenanted by M. 
Erhardt ; brought coffee, fruit, and 
milk ; and, in fine, treated us with 
peculiar civility. That day was spent 
in inquiries about the commerce and 
geography of the interior, and in 
hearkening to wild tales concerning 
the Ethiopic Olympus, Kilimanjaro. 
Here Sheddad built his city of brass, 
and encrusted the hill-top with a sil- 
ver dome that shines with various 
and surpassing colours. Here now 
the Janu, or fiery beings, hold their 
court, and baffle the attempts of 
man’s adventurous foot. The moun- 
tain recedes as the traveller advances, 
and the higher he ascends the higher 
rises the summit. At last blood 
bursts from the nostrils, the fingers 
bend backwards, and the most adven- 
turous is fain to stop. Amongst this 
Herodotian tissue of fact and fable, 
ran one fine thread of truth: all testi- 
fied to the intense cold. 

In the evening we were honoured 
with the Ngoma Khu, a full orches- 
tra, for which a dollar was a trifle, 
if noise be of any value. And we 
took leave for the night, provided 
with a bullock and _half-a-dozen 
goats, with fruit and milk, by the 
Diwans. These head-men, who pre- 
fer the title of Sultan, are in the 
proportion of a dozen per village, 
each omnipotent within his own 
walls. The vulgar may not sit on 
chairs, carpets, or fine mats,—use 
umbrellas or wear turbans in their 
presence; moreover, none but the 
heal-man dances the Pyrrhic on 
solemn occasions. Said bin Salim 
described them as a kind of folk who 
wish to eat—mere beggars. They 
promised readily, however, to escort 
me to one of the ancient cities of the 
coast. 

Setting out at 8 a.m. with a small 
party of spearmen, I walked four or 
five miles south of Tanga, on the 
Tangata road, over a country strewed 
with the bodies of huge millepedes, 
and dry as Arabian sand. The fields 
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were burned in readiness for rain, 
and the peasants dawdled listlessly, 
patting the clods with bits of wood. 
At last we tmgversed a khor or lagoon, 
drained by/the receding tide, and, 
walking over crab-holes, sighted 
our destination. From afar it resem- 
bled a ruined castle. Entering. by a 
gap in the enceinte, I found a paralle- 
logram two hundred yards long, of 
solid coralline and lime, in places torn 
by trees that have taken root there, 
well bastioned and loop-holed for 
musketry. The site is raised consi- 
derably above the country. It is con- 
cealed from the sea-side by a screen 
of trees and the winding creek, that 
leaves the canoes high and dry during 
the ebb-tide: full water makes it an 
island. In the centre, also split up 
by huge creepers, and in the last 
stage of dilapidation, are the remains 
of a Mosque, evidencing vestiges of a 
rude art. I was shown, with some 
pretension, a “writing,” which proved 
to be the name of a lettered Sawahili 
perpendicularly scratched upon a 
stuccoed column. The ruins of houses 
are scattered over the enceinte, anda 
masonry well, eight feet deep, sunk 
in the underlying coralline, yields a 
sufficiency of earthy water. The 
thatched huts of certain Wasegeju 
savages, who use the ruins as pens for 
their goats, asses, and stunted cows, 
attest the present degradation of the 
land. Near a modern village of 
cadjan-hovels, and  tree-palisades 
upon the bank of the creek, I 
was shown another old well about 
eight feet deep, and bone dry. None 
of the present tenants could relate 
a tradition of the ruins. The Arabs 
who accompanied me, however, de- 
clared them to be of the Zurabi, the 
dynasty preceding the present rulers 
of Oman. If so, they may date from 
one hundred and fifty years. I re- 
turned in time to witness a funeral. 
The mourners were women, with 
blackened faces, dressed in various- 
coloured clothes. They keened all 
that day, and the drum paraded its 
monotonous sounds until dawn streak- 
ed with pale light the cold surface of 
the eastern skies. 

The people of Tanga hold at Am- 
bony, a neighbouring village, every 
fifth day, a golio or market with the 
savages of the interior. Having as- 
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sumed an Arab dress—a turban of 
portentous circumference, and a long 
henna-dyed shirt—and accompanied 
by Said bin Salim with kis excalibar, 
by the consumptive Jemadar, who 
sat down to rest every ten minutes, 
and an old Arab, Khalfan bin Ab- 
dillah, who had constituted himself 
our cicerone, I went to inspect the 
scene. Walking along the coast, we 
passed through a village of huts and 
cocos, filled with forges, which were 
already at work, and a school of 
young hopefuls stunning one another. 
After two miles, we crossed some 
muddy tidal creeks, corded over with 
creepers and tree-roots, a sandy inlet, 
and the small sweet surface-drain, 
Mtofu, which had water up to the 
waist. Another mile brought us to 
Behemoth River, a deep streamlet 
flowing under banks forty or fifty 
feet high, covered with calabash and 
jungle-trees. Women were being 
ferried over ; in ecstasies of fear, they 


‘hung down their heads, and hid their 


faces between their knees till the 
danger passed. The savages of this 
coast are by no means a maritime 
race; they have no boats, rarely fish, 
and, unable to swim, are stopped by 
a narrow stream. Having crossed 
the river, we traversed plantations of 
cocos and plantains, and, ascending a 
steep hill, found the market “ warm,” 
as Easterns say, upon the seaward 
slope. The wild people, Washenzy, 
Wasembara, Wadigo, and Wasegeju, 
armed as usual, stalked about, whilst 
their women, each with baby on back, 
—its round head nodding with every 
movement of the parental person, 
yet it never cries, that model-baby,— 
earried heavy loads of saleable stuff, 
or sat opposite their property, or 
chaffered and gesticulated upon knot- 
ty questions of bargain. These hard- 
used and ill-favoured beings paid toll 
for ingress at a place where cords 
were stretched across the road. The 
wild people exchanged their lean 
sheep and goats, cocos and plantains, 
grain and ghee, for cottons, beads and 
ironware, dry fish, salt, intoxicating 
liquors, spices, needles and thread, 
hooks, and blue-stone. The groups 
gathered under the several trees were 
noisy, but peaceful ; often, however, 
a lively scene, worthy of Donny- 
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brook in its palmiest days, takes 
place, knobstick and dagger being 
used by the black factions freely as 
fist and shillelah are in civilised lands, 
We returned at noon over the sands, 
which were strewed with sea-slugs, 
and in places with chrelodins lying 
dead in the sun; the heat of the 
ground made my barefooted compa- 
nions run forward to the shade, from 
time to time, like the dogs in Tibet. 

Sundry excursions delayed us six 
days at Tanga. Our visit ended 
with a distribution of caps and mus- 
lins, and we received farewell calls 
tilldark. After a sultry night, varied 
by bursts of rain, which sounded like 
buckets sluicing the poop, at 5 a.m., 
on the 2d of February, we drifted out 
to sea, under the influence of the 
barri or land-breeze. Five hours of 
lazy sailing ran us into Tangata, an 
open road between Tanga and Panga- 
ny. Here we delayed a day to in- 
spect some ruins, where we had been 
promised Persian inscriptions and 
other wonders. 

After casting anchor, I entered a 
canoe, and was paddled across the 
waters of a bay, where, according to 
local tradition, a flourishing city had 
been submerged by the encroaching 
waves. The submarine tombs, how- 
ever, though apparent to the Sawa- 
hili eye, eluded mine. We then en- 
tered a narrow creek, grounding at 
every ten yards, and presently reach- 
ed an inlet, all mangrove around and 
mud below. Landing at a village 
called Tongony, we followed the shore. 
for a few paces, turned abruptly to 
the left over broken ground, and sight- 
ed the ruins. 

Moonlight would have tempered 
the view ; it was a grisly spectacle in 
the gay and glowing shine of the sun. 
Shattered walls, the remnants of 
homesteads in times gone by, rose 
choked with the luxuriant growth of 
decay, and sheltering in their desert 
shade the bat and the night-jar. In 
an extensive cemetery I was shown 
the grave of a walior saint—his very 
name had perished~—covered with a 
cadjan roof, floored with stamped 
earth, cleanly swept, and garnished 
with a red and white flag. Near a 
spacious mosque, well-built with col- 
umns of cut coralline, and adorned 
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with an elaborate prayer-niche, are 
several tall mausolea of elegant con- 
struction, their dates denoting an an- 
tiquity of about two hundred years. 
Beyond the legend of the bay, none 
could give me information concerning 
the people that have passed away: 
the tombs bore the names of Sawa- 
hili; but the architecture proved a 
superior race. 

In a mausoleum, the gem of the 
place, appeared a chipped fragment 
of Persian glazed tile, with large azure 
letters in the beautiful character call- 
ed Rukaa; the inscription was im- 
perfect, and had probably adorned 
some mosque or tomb in the far north. 
It was regarded with a superstitious 
reverence by the Sawahili, who de- 
elared that Sultan Kimwera of Usum- 
bara had sent a party of bold men to 
bear it away; nineteen died myste- 
rious deaths, and the tile was there- 
upon restored to its place. A few 
muslins had a wonderful effect upon 
their fancies: I was at once allowed 
by the Diwans, although none of 
them would bear a hand, to remove 
it. ° 

This purchase concluded, we re- 
turned to the “ Riami,” followed by 
the head-men, who, after tasting dates, 
sweetmeats, and coffee, naturally be- 
came discontented with the promised 
amount of “ hishmat.” They begged 
me to return, and assist them in dig- 
ging for sweet water. There were 
four or five carefully-built old wells 
in the ruined city, but alkghad been 
exhausted by age, and the water pro- 
duced by them upon the low grounds 
was exceedingly nauseous. <As a rule, 
these people readily apply for aid to 
Europeans; such is their opinion of 
the wazungu, or “wise men:” and 
if showers accompany the traveller, 
he is looked upon as a beneficent 
being, not withont a suspicion of 
white magic. We spent the remain- 
der of the day and night at Tangata, 
fanned by the north-east breeze, and 
cradled by the rocking send of the 
Indian Ocean. Two low and distant 
islands imperfectly define the bay; 
the country around is fertile, and a 
mass of little villages studs the shore. 


The existing settlements.are probably 
modern; none of them appear in our 
maps and charts. Here we took leave 
of Khalfan, our guide, an old man, 
but still -hale and vigorous. No 
Oman Arab is, I may remark, worth 
his salt until his beard is powdered 
by age. 

At 5 a.m. on the 8d February we 
hoisted sail, and slipped down with 
the tepid morning breeze to Pan- 
gany, sighting Maziny Island, its 
outpost, after three hours’ run. It was 
necessary to land with some cere- 
mony at a place where we intended 
to make a starting-point. Soon after 
arrival I sent Said bin Salim, in all 
his bravery, on shore with the Sazzid 
of Zanzibar’s circular letter to the 
wali or governor, to the jemadar, to 
the collector of customs,, and the 
different diwans. All this prepara- 
tion for a mere trifle! But we are 
in Africa. Even in Europe it is not 
always found easy to march into an 
enemy’s country. My companion and 
I landed with our Portuguese ser- 
vants and luggage in the cool of the 
afternoon. 

We were received with high ho- 
nour. The orchestra consisted of 
three huge drums, trunks of cocos, 
covered with goat-leather, and beat 
with fist instead of stick; sina, or 
bassoons of black wood, at least five 
feet long; a pair of edge-setting zu- 
mary, or flageolets; and the instru- 
ment of dignity, an wpatu, or brass- 
pan, whose bottom is performed upon 
with sticks like cabbage-stalks. The 
diwans pyrrhic’d before us with the 
pomp and circumstance of drawn 
swords, whilst bare-headed  slave- 
girls, with hair @ Ja Bratus, sang and 
flapped their skirts over the ground, 
with an affectedly modest and down- 
cast demeanour. A crowd of negroes 
and half-castes stood enjoying the 
vile squeak of the pipes and the 
“ bom-bom” of the monstrous drums. 
After half-an-hour’s endurance, we 
were led into the upper-storied house 
of the wali-meriko—a freedman of 
the late Sazzid Said, and spent the 
evening in a committee of ways and 
means. 
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CHAPTER V.—PANGANY “IN THE HOLE,” 


“Ma tutta insieme poi tra verdi sponde 
In profondo canal l’acqua s’ aduna, 
E sotto l’ombra di perpetue fronde 
Mormorando sen va gelida e brana.” 


African travel in the heroic ages 
of Bruce, Mungo Park, and Clap- 
perton, had a prestige which lived 
through two generations; and, as is 
the fate of things sublunary, came to 
an untimely end. The public, sati- 
ated with adventure and invention, 
suffers in these days of “ damnable 
license of printing” from the hu- 
mours of severe surfeit. It nauseates 
the monotonons recital of rapine, 
treachery, and murder; of ugly sav- 
ages—the mala gens, as was said 
anent Kentish men, of a bona terra 
—of bleared misery by day, and ani- 
mated filth by night, and of hunting 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes, 
lacking the interest of catastrophe. 
It laments the absence of tradition 
and monuments of the olden time, 
the dearth of variety, of beauty, of 
romance. Yet the theme still con- 
tinues to fulfil all the conditions of 
attractiveness set forth by Leigh 
Hunt. It hath remoteness and ob- 
security of place, difference of custom, 
marvellousness of hearsay. Events 
surpassing, yet credible ; sometimes 
barbaric splendour—at least luxu- 
riance of nature; savage contentment, 
personal danger and suffering, with a 
moral enthusiasm. And to the writer, 
no hours are more fraught with smil- 
ing recollections—nothing can be 
more charming than the contrast be- 
tween his vantage-ground of present 
ease and that past perspective of 
wants, hardships, and accidents, upon 
which he gazes through the softening 
medium of time. 

We arose early in the morning after 
arrival at Pangany, and repaired to 
the terrace for the better enjoyment 
of the view. The vista of the river— 
with low coco-groves to the north, 
tall yellow cliffs on the southern side, 
a distance of blue hill, the broad 
stream bounded by walls of verdure, 
and the azure sea, dotted with diobo- 
lites, or little black rocks—wanted 
nothing but the finish and polish of 


Tasso. 


art to bring out the infinitude and 
rude magnificence of nature. A few 
donjon-ruins upon the hills would 
enable it to compare with the most 
admired prospects of the Rhine, and 
with half-a-dozen white kiosks, mina- 
rets, and latticed summer-houses, it 
would almost rival that gem of crea- 
tion, the Bosphorus. 

Pangany “in the hole,” and its 
smaller neighbour Kumba, hug the 
left bank of the river, upon a strip 
of shore bounded by the sea, and a 
hill-range ten or eleven miles dis- 
tant. Opposite are Bueny and Mzimo 
Pia, villages built under yellow sand- 
stone bluffs, impenetrably covered 
with wild trees. The river, which 
separates these rival couples, may be 
200 yards broad. The mouth has a 
bar and a wash at low tide, except 
at the south, where there is a narrow 
channel, now seven or eight—in Cap- 
tain Owen’s time, twelve—feet deep. 
The entrance for vessels—they lie 
snugly opposite the town—is difficult 
and dangerous: even Hamid, most 
niggardly of niggard Suris, expended 
a dollar upon a pilot. At low water 
the bed of this tidal stream shrinks. 
During the rains, swelling with hill- 
freshes, it is almost potable ; and when 
the sea flows, it is briny as the main. 
The wells produce heavy and brackish 
drink; but who, as the people say, 
will take the trouble to fetch sweeter? 
The climate is said to be healthy in 
the dry season, but the long and se- 
vere rains are rich in fatal bilious 
remittents. 

Pangany boasts of nineteen or 
twenty stone houses, The remainder 
is a mass of cadjan huts, each with 
its wide mat-encireled yard, wherein 
all the business of life is transacted. 
The settlement is surrounded by a 
thorny jungle, which at times har- 
bours a host of leopards. One of 
these beasts lately scaled the high 
terrace of our house, and seized upon 
a slave-girl. Her master, the burly 
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backwali, who was sleeping by her 
side, gallantly caught up his sword, 
ran into the house, and bolted the 
door, heedless of the miserable cry, 
“Bana, help me!’* The wretch 
was carried to the jungle and de- 
voured. The river is equally full of 
alligators, and whilst we were at 
Pangany a boy disappeared. When 
asked by strangers why they do not 
shoot the alligators and burn their 
wood, the people reply that the form- 
er bring good luck, and the latter is a 
fort to which they can fly in need. 
Cocos, arecas, and plantains, grow 
about the town. Around are gar- 
dens of papaws, betel, and jamlis; and 
somewhat further, lie extensive plan- 
tations of holeus and maize, of sesa- 
mum and other grains. The clove 
flourishes; and, as elsewhere upon 
the coast, a little cotton is cultivated 
for domestic use. Beasts are rare. 
Cows die after eating the grass ; goats 
give no milk; and sheep are hardly 
procurable. But fish abounds. Poul- 
try thrives, as it does all over Africa ; 
and before the late feads,clarified cow- 
butter, that ‘one sauce ” of the outer 
East, was cheap and well-flavoured. 
Pangany, with the three other vil- 
lages, may contain a total of four 
thousand inhabitants—Arabs, Mos- 
lem Sawahili,and heathens. Ofthese, 
female slaves form a large propor- 
tion. Twenty Banyans manage the 
lucrative ivory trade of the Nguru, 
Masai, and Chhaga countries. These 
merchants complain loudly of their 
pagazi, or porters, who receive ten 
dollars for the journey, half paid 
down, the remainder upon return ; 
and the proprietor congratulates him- 
self if, after payment, only 15 per 
cent. run away. The Hindoos’ pro- 
fits, however, must be enormous, I 
saw one man to whom twenty-six 
thousand dollars were owed by the 
people. What part must interest and 
compound-interest have played in 
making up such sum, where even 
Europeans demand 40 per cent. for 
moneys lent on safe mortgage and 
bottomry! Their only drawback is 
the inveterate beggary of the people. 
Here the very princes are mendi- 
cants; and the Banyan dare not re- 
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fuse the seventy or eighty savages 
who every evening besiege his door 
with cries for grain, butter, or a little 
oil. Besides Zanzibar rafters, which 
are cut in the river, holeus, maize, 
and ghee, Pangany, I am told, ex- 
ports annually 35,000 Ib. of ivory, 
1750 lb. of black rhinoceros’ horn, 
and 16 of hippopotamus’ teeth. 

After the dancing ceremony arose 
a variety of difficulties, resulting 
from the African travellers’ twin 
banes, the dollar and the blood-feud. 
Pangany and Bueny, like all settle- 
ments upon this coast, belong by a 
right of succession, to the Sazzid, or 
Prince-Regnant of Zanzibar, who con- 
firms and invests the governors and 
diwans. At Pangany, however, 
these officials are par congé Wélire 
selected by Kimwere, Sultan of 
Usumbara, whose ancestors received 
tribute and allegiance from Para to 
the sea-board. On the other hand, 
Bueny is in the territory of the 
Wazegura, a violent and turbulent 
heathen race, inveterate slave-dealers, 
and thoughtlessly allowed by the 
Arabs to lay up goodly stores of 
muskets, powder, and ball. Of course 
the two tribes, Wasumbara and 
Wazegura, are deadly foes. More- 
over, about a year ago, a violent in- 
testine feud broke out amongst the 
Wazegura, who, at the time of our 
visit, were burning and murdering, 
kidnapping and slave-selling in all 
directions. The citizens of Pangany, 
therefore, hearing that we were 
bearers of a letter from the Sazzid 
of Zanzibar to Sultan Kimwere, 
marked out for us the circuitous 
route vid Tangate, where no Waze- 
gura could try their valour. We, on 
the other hand, wishing to inspect 
the Pangany River, determined upon 
proceeding by the directest line along 
its left or northern bank. The timid 
townsmen had also circulated a re- 
port that we were bound for Chhaga 
and Kilimanjaro; the Masai were 
*“ out,” the rains were setting in, and 
they saw with us no armed escort. 
They resolved, therefore, not to ac- 
company us; but not the less did 
each man expect as usual his gift of 
dollars and bribe of inducement. 





* B’ana means “ Sir,” or “ Master,” and is also prefixed to names. Muigni is 
the equivalent of the Arabic Sazzid—a prince not a descendant of the Prophet. 
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The expense of the journey was 
even a more serious consideration. 
In*these lands the dollar is almighty. 
If deficient, you must travel alone, 
unaccompanied at least by any but 
blacks, without other instrument but 
a note-book, and with few arms; you 
must conform to every nauseous cus- 
tom; you will be subjected, at the 
most interesting points, to perpetual 
stoppages ; your remarks will be well- 
nigh worthless; and you may make 
up your mind that, unless one in a 
million, want and hardship will con- 
duct you to sickness and death. This 
is one extreme, and from it to the 
other there is no golden mean. With 
abundance of money—certainly not 
less than £5000 per annum—an ex- 
ploring party can trace its own line, 
paying off all opposers ; it can study 
whatever is requisite ; handle sextants 
in presence of negroes, who would 
cut every throat for one inch of brass; 
and by travelling in comfort, can 
secure a fair chance ofreturn. Either 
from Mombas or from Pangany, with 
an escort of one hundred matchlock- 
men, we might have marched through 
the Masai plunderers to Chhaga and 
Kilimanjaro. But pay, porterage, 
and provisions for such a partv, would 
have amounted to at least £100 per 
week: a month and a half would 
have absorbed our means. Thus it 
was, gentle reader, that we were 
compelled to rest contented with a 
visit to Fuga. 

Presently the plot thickened. 
Muigni Khatib, son of Sultan Kim- 
were, a black of most unprepossessing 
physiognomy, with a “ villanous trick 
of the eye, and a foolish hanging of 
the nether lip,” a prognathous jaw, 
garnished with cat-like mustaches 
anil cobweb beard, a sour frown, and 
abundant surliness by way of dignity, 
dressed like an Arab, and raised by 
El Islam above his fellows, sent a 
message directing us to place in his 
hands what we intended for his 
father. This chief was travelling to 
Zanzibar in fear and trembling. He 
had tried to establish at his village, 
Kirore, a Romulian asylum for run- 
away slaves, and having partially suc- 
ceeded, he dreaded the consequences. 
The Beloch jemadar strongly urged 
us privily to cause his detention at 
the islands; a precaution somewhat 
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too oriental for our tastes. We re- 
fused, however, the Muigni’s demand 
in his own tone. Following their 
prince, the dancing diwans claimed a 
fee for permission to reside; as they 
worded it, “el adah”—the habit; 
based it upon an ancient present 
from Colonel Hamerton ; and were in 
manifest process of establishing a 
local custom which, in Africa, be- 
comes law to remotest posterity. We 
flatly objected, showed our letters,and, 
in the angriest of moods, threatened 
reference to Zanzibar. Briefly all be- 
gan to beg bakhshish ; but I cannot re- 
member any one obtaining it. 

Weary of these importunities, we 
resolved to visit Chogway, a Beloch 
outpost, and thence, aided by the 
jemadar who had preceded us from 
Pangany, to push for the capital- 
village of Usumbara. We made 
preparations secretly, dismissed the 
* Riatni,” rejected the diwans who 
wished to accompany us as _ spies, 
left Said bin Salim and one Portu- 
guese to watch our property in the 
house of Meriko, the governor, who 
had accompanied his Muigni to Zan- 
zibar, and, under pretext of a short 
shooting excursion, hired a_ long 
canoe with four men, loaded it with 
the luggage required for a fortnight, 
and started with the tide at 11 a.m. 
on the 6th of January, 1857. 

First we grounded; then we were 
taken aback; then a puff of wind 
drove us forward with railway speed ; 
then we grounded again. At last 
we were successful in turning the first 
dangerous angle of the river. Here, 
when sea-breeze and tide meet the 
“buffing stream ”—as usual at the 
mouth of African rivers the wind is 
high and fair from the interior—navi- 
gation is perilous to small craft. Many 
have filled and sunk beneath the 
ridge of short chopping waves. After 
five miles, during which the stream, 
streaked with lines of froth, gradually 
narrowed, we found it barely brack- 
ish; and somewhat further, sweet 
as the celebrated creek water of 
Guiana. 

And now, while writing amid the 
soughing blasts, the rain and the 
darkened air of a south-west mon- 
soon, | remember with yearning the 
bright and beautiful spectacle of 
those African rivers, whose loveli- 
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ness, like that of the dead, seems en- 
hanced by proximity to decay. We 
had changed the amene and graceful 
sandstone scenery, on the seaboard, 
for a view novel and most character- 
istic. The hippopotamus now raised 
his head from the waters, snorted, 
gazed upon us, and sank into his 
native depths. Alligators, terrified 
by the splash of oars, waddled down 
with their horrid claws, dirting the 
slimy bank, and lay like yellow logs, 
measuring us with small, maligngpt, 
green eyes, deep set under . 


brows. Monkeys rustled the tall 
trees. Below, jungle-men and wo- 
men— 


“ So withered, and so wild in their attire, 
That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ 
earth, 


And yet are ont,” 


planted their shoulder-cloths, their 
rude crates, and coarse weirs, upon 
the mud inlets where fish abounded. 
The sky was sparkling blue, the 
water bluer, and over both spread 
the thinnest haze, tempering raw 
tones of colour to absolute beauty. 
On both sides of the shrinking stream 
a dense curtain of many-tinted vege- 
tation, 


“Yellow and black, ard pale and hectic 
red,” 


shadowed swirling pools, where the 


current swept upon the growth of 


intertwisted fibres. The Nakhl el 
Shaytan, or Devil’s Date, eccentric in 
foliage and frondage, projected grace- 
fully curved arms, sometimes thirty 
and forty feet long, over the wave. 
This dwarf-giant of palms has no 
trunk, but the mid-rib of each branch 
is thick as a man’s thigh. Upon the 
watery margin large lilies of snowy 
brightness, some sealed by day, others 
wide expanded, gleamed beautifally 
against the dark verdure and the 
russet-brown of the bank-stream. 
In seattered spots were interwoven 
traces of human presence ; tall arecas 
and cocos waving over a now im- 
penetrable jungle; plantains, sugar- 
cane and bitter oranges, choked with 
wild growth, still lingered about the 
homestead, blackened by the mur- 
derer’s fire. And all around reigned 
the eternal African silence, deep and 
saddening, broken only by the cur- 
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lew’s' scream, or by the breeze rust- 
ling the tree-tops, whispering among 
the matted foliage, dnd swooning 
upon the tepid bosom of the wave. 

Amid such scenes we rowed and 
poled till the setting sun spread its 
cloak of purple over a low white 
cliff, at whose base the wave breaks, 
and on whose hoary head linger 
venerable trees, contrasting with the 
underwood of the other bank. Here 
lies the Pir of Wasin, a saint deserib- 
ed by our Beloch guide as a “ very 
angry holy man.” <A Sherif of pure 
blood, he gallantly headed, in cen- 
turies gone by, his Moslem followers, 
flying from Pangany when it was 
attacked by a ravenous pack of In- 
fidels. The latter seem to have had 
the advantage in running. They 
caught the faithful at these cliffs, and 
were proceeding to exterminate them, 
when mother earth, at the Sherif’s 
prayer, opening wide, received them 
in her bosom. This Pir will not 
allow the trees to be cut down, 
or the inundation to rise above his 
tomb. Moreover, if the devotee, after 
cooking food at the grave in honour 
of its tenant, ventures to lick fingers 
—napkins are not used in East 
Africa—he is at once delivered over 
to haunting jinns. The Belochies 
never pass the place without casting 
a handful of leaves, a bullet, or a 
few grains of powder, into the stream. 
The guide once told, in the voice of 
awe, how a Suri Arab, doubtless taint- 
ed with Wallali heresy, had express- 
ed an opinion that this Pir had been 
a mere mortal, but little better than 
himself; how the scoffer’s ship was 
wrecked within the year; and how 
he passed through water into jehan- 
num-fire. Probatum est. Defend us, 
Allah, from the Sins of Reason! 

The tide, running like a mill-race, 
compelled our crew to turn into a 
little inlet near Pombui, a stockaded 
village on the river’s left bank. The 
people, who are subject to Zanzibar, 
flocked out to welcome their strangers, 
laid down a bridge of coco-ribs, 
brought chairs, and offered a dish of 
small green mangos, here a_ great 
luxury. We sat under a tree till 
midnight, unsatiated with the charm 
of the hour. The moon rained molten 
silver over the dark foliage of the 
wild palms, the stars were as golden 
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lamps suspended in the limpid air, 
and Venus glittered diamond-like 
upon the front of the firmament. 
The fire-flies now sparkled simultan- 
eously over the earth; then, as if by 
concerted impulse, their glow vanish- 
ed in the glooms of the ground. At 
our feet lay the black creek; in the 
jungle beasts roared fitfully; and 
the night wind mingled melancholy 
sounds with the swelling murmuring 
of the stream. 

The tide flowing about midnight, 
we resumed our way. The river 
then became a sable streak between 
lofty rows of trees. The hippopo- 
tamus snorted close to our stern, and 
the crew begged me to fire, for the 
purpose of frightening Sultan Momba 
—a pernicious rogue. At times we 
heard the splashing of the beasts as 
they scrambled over the shoals; at 
others, they struggled with loud 
grunts up the miry banks. Then 
again all was quiet. After a pro- 
tracted interval of silence, the near 
voice of a man startled us in the 
deep drear stillness of night, as though 
it had been some ghostly sound. At 
2a.Mm., reaching a clear tract on the 
river-side—the Ghaut or landing- 
place of Chogway—we made fast 
the canoe, looked to our weapons, 
and, covering our faces against the 
heavy clammy dew, lay down to 
snatch an hour’s sleep. The total 
distance rowed was about 13.5 miles. 

We began the next morning with 
an inspection of Chogway, the Bazar, 
to which we were escorted by the 
jemadar with sundry discharges of 
matchlocks. It was first occupied 
about five years ago, when Sultan 
Kimwere offered Tongway or Mer- 
inga—a lofty peak in the continuous 
range to the north-west—with cheap 
generosity, as a mission-station to 
Dr. Krapf. The position is badly 
chosen, water is distant, the rugged 
soil produces nothing but vetches 
and manive, and it is exposed to 
miasma when the inundation sub- 
sides upon the black alluvial plain 
below the hillock. Commanding, 
however, the Southern Usumbara 
road, it affords opportunity for 
something in the looting line. The 
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garrison ever suffers from sickness; 
and the men, dull as a whaler’s crew, 
abhor the melancholy desolate situ- 
ation. The frequent creeks around 
are crossed by tree-bridges. The walk 
to Pangany, over a rugged road, oc- 
cupies from five to six hours, yet few 
but the slaves avail themselves of the 
proximity. A stout snake-fence sur- 
rounds the hill-top, crested by the 
cadjan penthouses of these Bashi 
Buzuks: its fortifications are two 
— for matchlockmen planted 
om igh poles, like the Indian “ May- 
chan.” The Washenzy savages some- 
times creep up at night to the huts, 
shoot a few arrows, set fire to the 
matting, and hurriedly levant. When 
we visited Chogway, the Wazegura 
were fighting with one another, but 
they did not molest the Belochies, 
South of the river rises a detached 
hill, “*Tongway, Muanapiro,” called 
in our charts “ Gendagenda,” which 
may be seen from Zanzibar. Here 
rules one Mwere, a chief hostile to 
the Bashi Buzuks, who not caring 
to soil their hands with negro blood, 
make their slaves fight his men, 
even as the ingenious youth of Eton 
sent their scouts to contend at cricket 
with the ambitious youth of Rugby. 
Fifty stout fellows, with an ambi- 
tious leader and a little money, might 
soon conquer the whole country, and 
establish there an absolute monar- 
chy. 

These Beloch mercenaries merit 
some notice. They were preferred, 
as being somewhat disciplinable, by 
the late Sazzid Said, to his futile 
blacks and his unruly and self-willed 
Oman Arabs. He entertained from 
1000 to 1500 men, and scattered 
thein over the country in charge of 
the forts. The others hate them— 
divisions even amongst’ his own 
children was the ruler’s policy—and 
nickname them “ Kurara Kurara.’”* 
The jemadar and the governor are 
rarely on speaking terms, Oalling 
themselves Belochies, they are mostly 
from the regions about Kech and 
Bampur. They are mixed up with a 
rabble-rout of Affghans and Arabs, 
Indians and Sudies,f and they speak 
half-a-dozen different languages. 





* To sleep! to sleep !—* rara” being the Beloch mispronunciation of ldld. 
+ The pure negro is universally called “Sudy” in Western India. 
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Many of these gentry have left their 
country for their country’s weal. 
A body of convicts, however, fights 
well. The Mekrani are first-rate 
behind walls; and if paid, drilled, 
and officered, they. would make as 
“varmint” light-bobs as Arnauts. 
They have a knightly fondness for 
arms. A “young barrel and an old 
blade ” are their delight. All use the 
matchlock, and many are skilful with 
sword and shield. Their pay is from 
two to three dollars a-month, out of 
which they find food and clothes. 
They never see money from the year’s 
oue end to the other, and are as rag- 
ged a crew as ever left the barren 
nills of the north to seek fortune in 
Africa. They live in tattered hovels, 
with one meal of grain a-day for 
themselves and slave-girls. To the 
greediness of mountaineers, the poor 
devils add the insatiable desires of 
beggars. The Banyans have a pro- 
verb that “a Beloch, a Brahmin, and 
a buck-goat, eat the trees to which 
they are tied.” Like school-boys, 
they think nought so fine as the 
noise of a gun, consequently ammuni- 
tion is served out to them by the 
jemadar only before a fight. Sud- 
den and sharp in quarrel, they draw 
their daggers upon the minimest pro- 
vocation, have no “mitigation or re- 
morse of voice,” and pray in the pro- 
portion of one toadozen. All look 
forward to “ Hindostan, bagh o bus- 
tan”—India the garden; but the 
Arabs have a canny proverb import- 
ing that “the fool who falleth into 
the fire rarely falleth out of it.” 

“ Frandare stipendio,” saith ancient 
Justin, was the practice of the great 
king’s satraps: the modern East has 
strictly preserved the custom. Each 
station is commanded by a jemadar 
upon four or five dollars a-month, 
and full licence to peculate. The 
class is at once under-paid and over- 
trusted. The jemadar advances 
money upon usury to his men, and 
keeps them six months in arrears ; 
he exacts perquisites from all who 
fear his hate and need his aid; and 
he falsifies the muster-rolls most im- 
pudently, giving twenty-five names 
to perhaps four men. Thus the jem- 
adar supports a wife and a dozen 
slaves; sports a fine scarlet-coat, a 
grand dagger, and a silver-hilted 
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sword; keeps flocks of. sheep and 
goats, and trades with the interior 
for ivory and captives, whilst his 
company has not a sandal amongst 
them. Such has been, is, and ever 
will be the result of that false 
economy which, in the East, from 
Stambul to Japan, grudges the penny 
and flings away the pound. 

Having communicated our project 
to the jemadar of Chogway, he 
promised, for a consideration, all 
aid; told us that we should start the 
next day; and, curious to relate, kept 
his word. The little settlement, how- 
ever, affording but five matchlock- 
men as a guard, and four slave-boys 
as porters, the O. O. engaged for 
us a guide and his attendant—nomi- 
nally paying 10 dollars, and doubtless 
retaining one-half. 

After a night spent in the Mag- 
chan, where wind, dust, and ants con- 
spired to make us miserable, we arose 
early to prepare for marching. About 
mid-day, issuing from our shed, we 
placed the kit—now reduced to a 
somewhat stricte necessaire—in the 
sun; thus mutely appealing to the 
“ sharm ” or shame of our Beloch com- 
rades. A start was effected at five 
P.M., every slave complaining of his 
load, snatching up the lightest, and 
hurrying on regardless of what was 
left behind. This nuisance endured 
till summarily stopped by an out- 
ward application easily divined. At 
length, escorted in token of honour 
by the consumptive jemadar and 
most of.his company, we departed 
in a straggling Indian file towards 
Tongway. 

The path wound over stony ridges. 
After an hour it plunged into a dense 
and thorny thicket, which, during 
the rains, must be impassable. The 
evening belling of deer, and the 
clock-clock of partridge, struck our 
ears. In the open places were the 
lesses of elephants, and footprints 
retained by the last year’s mud. 

These animals descend to the plains 
during the monsoon, and in summer 
retire to the cool hills. The Belo- 
chies shoot, the wild people kill them 
with poisoned arrows. More than 
once during our wanderings we found 
the grave-like trap-pits, called in 
India Ogi. These are artfully dug in 
little rises, to fit exactly the elephant, 
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who easily extricates himself from one 
too large or too small. We did not 
meet a single specimen ; but, judging 
from the prints—three to three and 
a half circumferences showing the 
shoulder height—they are not remark- 
able for size. The further interior, 
however, exports the finest, whitest, 
largest, heaviest, and softest ivory in 
the world. Tusks weighing 100 lb. 
each are common, those of 175 Ib. are 
not rare, and I have heard of a pair 
whose joint weight was 560 lb. It 
was a severe disappointment to us 
that we could not revisit this country 
during the rains. Colonel Hamerton 
strongly dissuaded us from again 
risking jungle-fever, and we had a 
duty to perform in Inner Africa. 
Sporting, indeed, is a labour which 
occupies the whole man: to shoot 
for specimens, between work, is to 
waste time in two ways. Game was 
rare throughout our march. None 
lives where the land is peopled. In 
the deserts it is persecuted by the 
Belochies; and the wild Jigers slay 
and eat even rats. We heard, however, 
of mabogo or buffalo antelope, and a 
hog—probably the masked boar— 
lions, leopards in plenty ; the nilghae 
(A. Picta), and an elk, resembling the 
Indian sambar. 

Another hour’s marching brought 
us to the Makam Sazzid Sulayman, 
a half-cleared ring in the bush, 
bounded on one side by a rocky and 
tree-fringed . ravine, where water 
stagnates in pools during the dry 
season. The pedometer showed six 
miles, There we passed the night in 
a small babel of Belochies. One re- 
cited his koran; another prayed; a 
third told funny stories; whilst a 
fourth trolled lays of love and war, 
long’ ago made familiar to my ear 
upon the rugged Asian hills. This 
was varied by slapping lank mos- 
quitoes that flocked to the camp- 
fires; by rising to get rid of huge 
black pismires, whose bite burned 
like a red-hot needle; and by chal- 
lenging two parties of savages, who, 
armed with bows and arrows, passed 
amongst us, carrying maize to Pan- 
gany. The Belochies kept a truly 
Oriental watch. They sang and 
shouted during early night, when 
there is no danger; but they all 
slept like the dead through the 
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“small hours,” the time always 
chosen by the African freebooter to 
make his cowardly onslaught. 

At daybreak on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, accompanied by a small de- 
tachment, we resumed our march, 
The poitrinaire jemadar, who was 
crippled by the moonlight and the 
cold dew, resolved to return, when 
thawed, with the rest of his company 
to Chogway. An hour's hard walk- 
ing brought us to the foot of rugged 
Tongway, the “great hill.” Ascend- 
ing the flank of the north-eastern 
spur, we found ourselves, at eight a.M., 
after five bad miles, upon the chine 
of a lower ridge—with summer to- 
wards the sea—and landward, a wind 
of winter. Thence pursuing the 
rugged incline, in another half-hour 
we entered the Fort, a small, square, 
crenellated, flat-roofed, and white- 
washed room, tenanted by two Belo- 
chies, who appear in the muster-rolls 
as twenty men. They complained of 
loneliness and the horrors. Thongh 
several goats had been sacrificed, a 
fearsome demon still haunted the 
hill, and the weeping and wailing of 
distressed spirits make their thin 
blood ran chill. 

Tongway is the first off-set of the 
mountain-terrace composing the land 
of Usumbara. It rises abruptly from 
the plain; lies north-west of, and 
nine miles, as the crow flies, distant 
from, Chogway. The summit, about 
2000 feet above the sea-level, is 
clothed with jungle, through which, 
seeking compass sights, we cut a 
way with our swords. The deserted 
ground showed signs of former cul- 
ture, and our Negro guide sighed as 
he said that his kinsmen had been 
driven from their ancient seats into 
the far inner wastes. Tongway pro- 


jects long spurs into the plain, where 


the Pangany river flows noisily 
through a rocky trough. The moun- 
tain surface is a reddish argillaceous 
and vegetable soil, overlying grey 
and ruddy granites and _ schist. 
These stones bear the “gold and 
silver complexion,” which was fatal 
to the chivalrous Shepherd of the 
Ocean, and the glistening mica still 
feeds the fancy of the Beloch mer- 
cenary. The thickness of the jungle 
—which contains stunted cocos and 
bitter oranges, the castor, the wild 
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egg-plant, and bird-pepper—renders 
the mountain inaccessible from any 
put the eastern and northern flanks. 
Around the Fort are slender planta- 
tions of maize and manive. Below, a 
deep hole supplies the sweetest rock- 
water; and upon the plain a boulder 
of well-weathered granite, striped 
with snowy quartz, and about twenty 
feet high, contains two crevices ever 
filled by the purest springs. The 
climate appeared delicious —temper- 
ate in the full blaze of an African 
and tropical summer; and whilst the 
hill was green, the land around was 
baked like bread crust. 

We had work to do before leaving 
Tongway. The jemadar ordered 
for us an escort; but amongst these 
people, obedience to orders is some- 
what optional. Moreover, the Be- 
lochies, enervated by climate and 
want of exercise, looked forward to a 
mountain- march with displeasure. 
Shoeless, bedless, and well-nigh 
clotheless, even the hope of dollars 
could scarcely induce them to leave 
for a week their lazy huts, their pic- 
caninnies, and their black Venuses. 
They felt happy at Tongway, twice 
a-day devouring our rice—an un- 
known luxury; and they were at 
infinite pains to defer the evil hour. 
One man declared it impossible to 
travel without salt, and proposed 
sending back a slave to Chogway. 


This involved the loss of at least’ 


three days, and was at once re- 
jected. 

By hard talking we managed to 
secure a small party, which demands 
a few words of introduction to the 
reader. We have four slave-boys, 
idle, worthless dogs, who never work 
save under the rod, think solely of 
their stomachs, and are addicted to 
running away. Petty pilferers to 
thle back-bone, they steal, like mag- 
pies, by instinct. On the march they 
lag behind, and, not being profes- 
sional porters, they are restive as 
camels when receiving their load. 
One of these youths happening to be 
brother-in-law—after a fashion —to 
the jemadar, requires incessant su- 
pervision to prevent him burdening 
the others with his own share. The 
guide, Muigni Wazira, is a huge 
broad-shouldered Sawahili, with a 
coal-black skin: his high, - massive, 
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and regular features look as if carved 
in ebony, and he frowns like a demon 
in the Arabian Nights. He is pur- 
blind, a defect which does not, how- 
ever, prevent his leading us into 
every village, that we may be 
mulcted in sprig-muslin. Wazira is 
our rogue, rich in all the peculiarities 
of African cunning. A prayerless 
Sherif, he thoroughly despises the 
Makapry or Infidels; he has a hot 
temper, and, when provoked, roars 
like a wild beast. He began by re- 
fusing his load, but yielded when it 
was gently placed upon his heavy 
shoulder, with a significant gesture 
in case of recusance. He does not, 
however, neglect occasionally to pass 
it to his slave, who, poor wretch, is 
almost broken down by the double 
burden. 

Rahewat, the Mekrani, calls him- 
self a Beloch, and wears the title of 
Shah-Sawar, or the Rider-king. He 
is the “ Chelebi,” the dandy and tiger 
of our party. <A .“ good-looking 
brown man,” about twenty-five years 
old, with a certain girlishness and 
affectation of towrnure and manner, 
which bode no good, the Rider- 
king deals in the externals of respec- 
tability; he washes and prays with 
pompous regularity, combs his long 
hair and beard, trains his bushy 
mustaches to touch his eyes, and 
binds a huge turban. He affects the 
jemadar. He would have taken 
charge, had we permitted, of the 
general store of gunpowder—a small 
leather-bottle wrung from the com- 
mandant of Chogway; and having 
somewhat high ideas of discipline, he 
began with stabbing a slave-boy by 
way of lesson. He talks loud in his 
native Mekrani and base Persian; 
moreover, his opinion is ever to the 
fore. The Rider-king, pleading sol- 
dier, positively refuses to carry any- 
thing but his matchlock, and a pri- 
vate stock of dates which he keeps 
ungenerously to himself. He boasts 
of powers in vert and venison: we 
never saw him hit the mark, but we 
missed some powder aid ball, with 
which he may be more fortunate. 

Hamdan, a Maskat Arab, has 
“seen better days.” Melancholia and 
strong waters have removed all traces 
of them, except a tincture of letters. 
Our Mullah, or learned man, is small, 








- thin, brown, long-nosed, and green- 
eyed, with little spirit and less mus- 
cularity. A crafty old traveller, he 

_ has a store of comforts for the way; 
he carries, with his childish match- 
lock, a drinking-gourd and a ghee- 
pot, and he sits apart from the crowd 
for more reasons than one. Strongly 
contrasting with him is the ancient 
Mekrani, Shaaban, a hideous decre- 
pid giant, with the negroid type of 
countenance. He is of the pig- 
headed, opposed to the soft-headed, 
order of old man; hard and opinion- 
ated, selfish and unmanageable. He 
smokes, and must drink water all 
day. He dispenses the wisdom of a 
Dogberry, much to his hearers’ dis- 
gust, and he coughs through the 
hours of night. This senior will 
carry nothing but his gun, pipe, and 
gourd, and, despite his grey-beard, 
he is the drone of the party. 

Jemal and Murad Ali are our 
working-men, excellent specimens of 
the true Beloch—vieur grognards— 
with a grim, sour humour, especially 
when the fair sex is concerned. They 
have black frowning faces, wrinkled 
and rugged as their natal hills, with 
pads of muscle upon their short fore- 
arms, and high, sinewy, angular 
calves, remarkable in this land of 
“*sheep-shanks.” Sparing of words, 
when \addressed, they merely grunt ; 
but when they speak, it is in a 
scream. They are angry men, and 
uncommonly handy with their greasy 
daggers. With the promise of an 
extra dollar, they walk off under 
heavy loads, besides their guns and 
necessaries. 

The gem of the party is Sudy Mu- 
barak, who has taken to himself the 
cognomen of “Bombay.” His soot 
skin, and teeth pointed like those of 
the reptilia, denote his Mhiav origin. 
He is one of those real “Sudies” that 
delight the passengers in an Indian 
steamer. Bombay, sold in early 
youth, carried to Cutch by some Ban- 
yan, and there emancipated, looks 
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fondly back upon the home of his 
adoption, and sighs for the day when 
a few dollars will enable him to re- 
turn. He has ineffable contempt for 
all “Jungly niggers.” His head is 
a triumph to Phrenology; a high 
narrow cranium, flat-fronted, denot- 
ing, by arched and rounded crown, full 
development of the moral region, 
with deficiency of the perceptives and 
reflectives. He works on ‘principle, 
and works like a horse, openly de- 
claring, that not love of us, but at- 
tachment to his stomach, makes him 
industrious. With a sprained ankle, 
and a load quite disproportioned to 
his chétif body, he insists upon car- 
rying two guns. He attends us every- 
where, manages our purchases, is 
trusted with all messages, and, when 
otherwise disengaged, is at every 
man’s beck and call. He had en- 
listed under the jemadar of Chog- 
way. We thought, however, so highly 
of his qualifications, that persuasion 
and paying his debts induced him, 
after a little coquetting, to take 
leave of soldiering and follow our 
fortunes. Sudy Bombay will be our 
head gun-carrier, if he survive his 
present fever, and, I doubt not, will 
prove himself a rascal in the end. 

A machine so formed could hardly 
be expected to move without some 
creaking. The Belochies were not 
entirely under us, and in the East 
no man will serve two masters. For 
the first few days, many a loud 
wrangling and muttered cursing 
showed signs of a dissolution. One 
would not proceed because the Rider- 
king monopolised the powder; an- 
other started on his way home be- 
cause he was refused some dates; and 
during the first night all Bombay’s 
efforts were required to prevent a 
sauce qui peut. But by degrees the 
component parts fitted smoothly and 
worked steadily: at last we had 
little to complain of, and the men 
volunteered to follow wherever we 
might lead. 
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Tr would surely be a very interest- 
ing discovery to all philosophers of 
the Positive school, to identify in the 
dark distance of history the man 
who discovered slavery. Their leader, 
Auguste Comte, among other hardy 
theories which have reaped more 
wonder than acquiescence, enlarges 
with all his eloquence on the adop- 
tion of this institution, as the greatest 
stride made towards human civilisa- 
tion. Before it was suggested, men 
had no alternative, after they fought 
’ and conquered, but to slay, cook, and 
eat the vanquished enemy. To sug- 
gest to them the alternative of get- 
ting work out of the captives—com- 
pelling them to hew wood, draw 
water, and till the ground for their 
victors—was an act of benignant wis- 
dom for which mankind should be 
ever grateful. 

Laugh as we may at this specimen 
of wild ingenuity, it is yet true that 
there were in this country, within the 
past two hundred years, men of dis- 
interested feelings, and, in some mea- 
sure, enlightened views, who gloried 
in the distinction of having invented 
a beneficent kind of slavery. The 
arrangement by which criminals 
were given away as slaves to the 
Western planters, instead of being 
kept for the dungeon or the gibbet, 
seemed a blessing without alloy to 
the receiver as well as to the giver. 
The planter had what he sorely need- 
ed—labour under that tropical sun 
which ripens the rich harvest, but 
makes the human being s0 listless that 
money will not procure the arduous 
toil necessary to draw the full profit 
from the earth. The planter got his 
slaves, Britain got rid of her crimi- 
nals without cost and without cruelt 
—at least of an immediate and pal- 
pable character. In this respect the 
arrangement stood in benign con- 
trast with the hangings and the 
living burial in the putrescence of the 
old jails, which it came to supersede. 
We shall not attempt to deal with 
the theory of the prophet of Positiv- 
ism. Within a short while be has 


«*gone to that place where all men are. 


to be judged for their doings and 
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their thoughts. But to the fallacy 
of those who discovered in later 
times a practical benefit in a peculiar 
kind of slavery, experience has borne 
ample testimony; and in this testi- 
mony there lies a solemn lesson for 
all social reformers—the lesson that 
all that is — in the world se not to 
be put right by some one simple th 
aie lesson That it is wat in. the 
careless application of one universal 
medicine, but in a careful observa- 
tion of symptoms, and an anxious 
conscientious testing of warily-ap- 
plied remedies, that we are to look 
for the cure of great social maladies. 
In transportation to the American 
plantations, as it was practised by 
Britain for upwards of a century, the 
Government abandoned all control 
over the offender’s fate, all know- 
ledge of it, and consequently all re- 
sponsibility for the character and 
extent of the punishment to which 
he was subjected, if punishment 
really were his fate. The absolute- 
and entire manner in which the com 
vict was cast off by the State, when. 
compared with the system of trans- 
portation lately abandoned, shows. 
how far even this system was an im- 
provement, as being a nearer ap-- 
proach to the proper functions of 
penal law. If there be any who now 
demand that our criminals shall be 
sent forth into the desert, they assur-. 
edly would not be content to trans- 
fer them to a contractor, who might 
work them rapidly to death, or in- 
dulge them in a life of idle laxury, ac- 
cording to his interest or his humour. 
This arrangement produced social 
evils, from which the territories more 
immediately affected by them are 
even now suffering. They reacted in 
their day even on the shore of Britain ; 
for the profuse dispersal of convict 
slaves created so ravenous an appetite 
for consignments of that vala- 
able commodity, that while the fair 
trader contracted with Government 
for the harvest of the jail-deliveries, 
the smuggler prowled about in quiet 
corners of the coast, and ave 
young men, who were carried off and 
sold in the plantations. It is diffi- 
19 
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cult to realise the idea, yet it is a 
historical reality, that around the 
wealthy seaports of Britain many a 
household was subject to the same 
terrors and domestic privations, which 
in later days drew the sympathy of all 
good men to the dusky dwellers in 
the huts of Senegambia and Congo. 
De Foe’s amusing Life of Colonel 
Jack is the story of a boy kidnapped 
in Newcastle and sold in Virginia ; 
and the incident was not more unna- 
tural in its day than Marryat’s anec- 
dotes of press-gangs during the great 
war. 

When this American outlet was 
stopped by the Revolution, there 
arose a cry, far louder than any that 
has lately been uttered, to rid the 
British empire of her increasing and 
terrible band of felons. They ought, 
it was said, to be cast at once into 
the desert; either they must go, or 
honest men must go—there was no 
room within these two islands for 
both. The cry of that age was far 
more reasonable than the cry of 1856. 
The science of punishment had hardly 
got beyond the principle of getting 
rid of criminals by the shortest 
means: if these were merciful, it was 
well, but the shortest should be taken. 
Frequent executions were not so 
much the fruits of hardened cruelty, 
or of the doctrine that society must 
take vengeance upon criminals, as of 
the feeling of reliet;—of clean effectual 
acquittal—created by the extinction of 
an evil life. Imprisonment, such as 
it was in Britain, was a homage to 
the doctrine that a community must 
bear the burden of its criminals, such 
as other nations did not pay. In 
France, and over the European con- 
tinent generally, to have been in pri- 
son was almost a patent of nobility. 
Custody within strong walls was too 
costly a punishment for criminals of 
the common order. The prisons were 
state fortresses, dedicated to the cus- 
tody of persons important enough to 
affect the interests of the state; for 
the humbler people, ignominious 
death, mutilation, stripes, the pillory, 
and gang-slavery were the appropri- 
ate punishments. And when, in the 
reign of George IIL, the ever-thought- 
ful British people found that their jails 
were becoming fuller and fuller, it 
naturally occurred to them, as they 


thought of a prisoner’s condition 
and fate, to question whether, after 
all, this elaborate machinery for safe 
custody was more humane than the 
speedy and remorseless remedies of 
their more selfish and less considerate 
contemporaries. The old juil, such as 
Howard found it to be in all parts of 
the empire, has been sketched b 
Lord Cockburn in a few words wit 
a rare felicity, due to his haviog 
lived through the transition stage 
of prison discipline, and feeling the 
force of the contrast between the old 
and the new. Ofthe “ Heart of Mid- 
Lothian ” he says : “ A most atrocious 
jail it was, the very breath of which 
almost struck down any stranger who 
entered its dismal door, and as ill- 
placed as possible, without an inch 
of ground beyond its black and hor- 
rid walls. And these walls were 
very small, the entire hole being 
filled with little dark cells; heavy 
manacles the only security ; airless, 
waterless, drainless, a living grave. 
One week of that dirty, fetid, cruel 
torture-house was a severer punish- 
ment than a year of our worst modern 
prisons, more dreadful in its suffer- 
ings, more certuin in its corruption, 
overwhelming the innocent with a 
more tremendous sense of despair, 
provoking the guilty to more auda- 
cious defiance.”—Memorials, p. 242. 
With no other alternative but the 
cramming of such receptacles, it 
seemed not only a blessed riddance 
to the country, but a merciful dis- 
pensation to the wretched victims 
themselves, to shovel them forth into 
the most distant solitude known on 
the face of the globe, and leave them 
there. The cry was responded to in 
the spirit in which it was raised ; 
and with so thorough an absence of 
all forethought and arrangement was 
the first cargo of convicts freighted 
off to Australia, that the fine inlet on 
which stands the capital of New 
South Wales was literally discovered 
by the expedition wandering along 
the vast coast of the island-continent 
in search of the most eligible of the 
landing-places which fortune might 
place at their disposal. At home 
there was an immediate feeling of 
relief. Half the circumference of the 
globe was placed between society: 
and its greatest pests. There was 
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much natural chuckling on the wis- 
dom of a scheme which gave little 
chance of even the expiree returning, 
since only by a long and costly voy- 
age could he enjoy his liberty at 
home. As to the real fate of the 
outcasts, people were not too curious 
in their inquiries. Whatever it was, 
the public were inclined to find a 
general verdict of “served them 
right.” Of the miseries to which 
they were exposed we can only form 
a general notion by the rapidity with 
which death removed them from 
suffering. A not unnatural incident 
to an expedition sent to land “ any- 
where,” was a failure in the arrange- 
ments to supply it with food. Fa- 
mine followed; and before a system 
of supply was fally orgaaised, a 
second cargo of convicts was thrown 
on shore. That death had been busy 
with these — 164 had died in one 
vessel—seems to have been received 
as a merciful dispensation, since it 
brought the number to be fed in the 
new colony within the compass of its 
resources.* There is a tragic signifi- 
cance in these words of Governor 
Collins—“ Had not such numbers 
died, both in the passage and since 
the landing of those who survived 
the voyage, we should not at this 
moment have had anything to re- 
ceive from the public stores: thus 
strangely did we derive a benefit from 
the miseries of our fellow-crea- 
tures.” 

Those who looked into the trans- 
portation system beyond the mere 
riddance promised by it, anticipated 
that a severance from old habits and 
old companions might prompt the 
criminal to start on a new and better 
career. To give him the means of 
re-entering a new social system, it 
was thought good that free emigrants 
should be encouraged to settle in 
the penal colony. The arrangement 
seemed to work well. The scanty 
population scattered over a large 
space, and many other circumstances, 
created conditions unfavourable to 
the development of crime. The 
expert London thief, placed in a 
gum-slab hut little larger than his 
coffin, on a wide-squatting allotment, 
feeding on tea and damper, ten miles 
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from his nearest neighbour, would 
have little opportunity for the prac- 
tice of the accomplishments in which 
he excelled. Among the more violent 
criminals the unsubdued passions 
would occasionally arise, and a mur- 
der or a burning-down would diversify 
the monotony of colonial life. But 
on the whole, during their infancy 
and youth, the penal settlements 
rubbed on in a tolerably satisfactory 
manner. It was when wealth and 
population increased, and the new 
social system, into which the con- 
victs were to be diffused, came 
into existence, that the criminal ele- 
ment was found too strong for the 
virtuous. No general terms can con- 
vey an adequate expression of the 
result. In the island, which used to 
be called by the appropriately-sound- 
ing name of Van Diemen’s Land, 
there was, perhaps, more human 
wickedness concentrated together, 
than the world in its long history 
had ever before experienced. The 
energy of the Anglo-‘Saxon.race and 
the skill of a high civilisation were ~ 
oked to the service of the most 
rutal propensities of the savage. 
There were scenes which civilisation 
buries beneath deadened memories, 
as the Dead Sea and the Salt Desert 
cover the cities of the plain; and 
the ingenious philosopher who specu- 
latively discovered man’s first step 
out of cannibalism, had he been there, 
might have practically studied the 
conditions under which civilisation 
can drive him back to this primitive 
resource of the barbarian conqueror ; 
and yet might have found that human 
ingenuity had developed practical 
horrors beyond this creation of 
his imagination. The penal colo- 
nies were not left to this terrible 
fate without an effort for their re- 
demption. Philanthropy attempted 
its mitigation. The social amenities 
which grow in the school of virtue 
were brought artificially into the 
mart of vice. They made it worse: 
for, lacking one-half of the natural 
conditions of social wellbeing and 
purity, partial freedom ravated 
the depraved tendencies, and proved 
that beings so degraded by mis- 
management could be dealt wit, 





* Coxiins’ New South Wales, i. 123. 
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solely by the even hand of discipline. 
The easy recklessness with which 
the convict had been cast to the op- 
posite end of the earth had now 
thoroughly reacted on the commu- 
nity which exulted over the riddance. 
A social condition of such a character 
that it cannot, without an outrage on 
decorum, be described except vaguely, 
was that which into parents had to 
send their sons and daughters, if they 
wished them to participate in the for- 
tunes of the most successful of colonies. 
While the ear still rings with the cry 
to send the convicts back again, 
we are apt to forget how loud was 
the demand that Government should 
abandon the pandemonium at the 
antipodes. And the punishment, 
attended by so many horrors abroad, 
was it really a terror to evil-doers at 
home? Of the hardships which 
ended many a life, they heard little. 
At all times abject misery has diffi- 
culty in sounding its complaints to 
a distance. Success, however, has 
the means of trumpeting its renown, 
and the echoes of prosperity among 
rted convicts drowned the 
faint murmurs of disaster. The cri- 
minal class, true to their order, 
nourish every incident or argument 
tending to prove that, after all that 
is pattered about righteousness and 
integrity, it may turn out that they 
are in the right and the moralisers 
in the wrong. To show what ground 
the newly-arrived convict might have 
for sending exulting news home to 
his companions, let us for a moment 
realise examples which, it has 
been shown on abundant evidence, 
he was likely to see on his arrival at 
Sydney. 
Past him rolls an open carriage 
ificently equipped, ae by a 
well-dressed man, whose full form 
and lustrous face betoken high liv- 
ing, and his careless lounge indolence 
and wealth. Opposite to him sits a 
woman in silk and fur, weighed with 
jewellery. You will call her appear- 
ance brazen-faced, or haughty, accord- 
ing to the extent to which it deceives 
you about her real character. Faint 
teminiscences begin to dawn on the 
awed and admiring convict. Is it 
possible! Can that be his old “ pall,” 
the Downy Diddler—and that stua- 
ning lady, is she Bess the Smasher? 


He is quite right. The Diddler, after a 
long and brilliant career, got “ lagged” 
at last. With the happy versatility 
of his order he immediately assimi- 
lated himself to the enforced con- 
ditions of his new mode of life. In 
the convict-prison at home, in the 
transport-ship, ever obedient to rule, 
civil, obliging, and handy, he entitled 
himself to the good opinion of all the 
efficers. He passed through the 
hands of several chaplains, some of 
whom referred to him in tracts and 
sermons as a brand snatched from 
the burning; while even the most 
suspicious of them could not but say 
that he had expressed himself as con- 
trite, and had given a willing ear to 
spiritual instruction, which might, it 
was hoped, not be totally barren of 
good fruit. Thus he arrived with a 
flaming character, and was assigned 
to a good master—strict but kind. 
Under judicious discipline, he was 
kept so clear of his old practices, that 
he was not detected in any: and 
when at last he obtained a ticket-of- 
leave, there was a sum at his disposal 
sufficient for the establishment of a 
grog-shop. Meantime his “ blowen,” 
the Smasher, left at home forlorn, 
pursued her vocation recklessly, until 
she too was “ booked” and sent after 
him ; and so these two loving hearts 
were united to commence that Ely- 
sian life of wealth and prosperity 
which rewards the constancy and 
fortitude of the hero and heroine in 
legitimate romance. They are nota 
shade more honest, this couple, than 
they were when they met at the flash 
shop to get up some job to allay hun- 
ger and recruit the ragged wardrobe. 
But of late they have been so rapidly 
mounting fortune’s wheel, that they 
have had no opportunity to resume 
their old business. 

The newcomer might have seen 
the same prosperity typified around 
him in many shapes. These busy 
warehouses by the wharf are the pro- 
perty of the eminent “fence” who 
trained half the thieves in White- 
chapel. The owner of the suburban 
mansion, gleaming in plate-glass, with 
the portal heavily decorated with 
heraldic devices, is a bold blackleg, 
who, after hundreds of dishonest acts 
within the margin of the law, was 80 
far deserted by his habitual prudence 
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as to attach another man’s name to a 
bill instead of bis own. There were 
still some slight drawbacks in the 
prosperous convict’s lot. He could 
not, for instance, by any effort suc- 
ceed in being presented at Govern- 
ment House; and a sympathising 
public of fhe devoted worshippers of 
wealth have thought it hard that 
there should be a privilege of this 
kind which wealth could not buy for a 
man becanse of his antecedents. 

4 The knowledge that transportation 
might open the way to fortune, was 
often exemplified in courts of justice, 
by an episode—soon, let us hope, likely 
to be a tradition of the past—the 
convict, on his sentence being award- 
ed, loudly thanking the court for 
giving him the high punishment of 
transportation, instead of the lower 
nominal punishment of imprison- 
ment. It is true that transportation 
had some terrors and disagreeables. 
Instances have been known of tears 
shed by the convict at the parting 
scene; but, as a witness before the 
last Committee on ‘Transportation 
justly remarked, there are tears shed 
at the embarkation of emigrants, and 
yet people emigrate from choice. 
There is much open ground for 
speculation on the amount of terror 
which the chance of transportation 
may have communicated to criminals 
generally. But more instructive than 
all such speculations, is the significant 
fact, that there were very alarming 
symptoms of outbreak when it was 
imparted to the convicts in the 
large prisons that they were not to 
be transported for the periods to 
which they were sentenced, but to 
be detained in Britain for periods 
averaging half the time. The female 
convicts in Brixton proclaimed their 
disappointment by a frantic and un- 
controllable outbreak. Some of them 
had the hardihood to maintain that 
they were grossly deceived and 
wronged, since they had pleaded 
guilty to false charges to obtain the 
benetit of transportation. 

That transportation to Australia, 
with all its prominent evils, should 
have so long existed, and at last come 
to so sudden an end, is owing to a 
local peculiarity which at first modi- 
fied the growth of the evil, and after- 
wards protracted its existence. This 
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was the squatting system. The 

uatters, though the term was hum- 
ble enough in its origin, were the 
territorial aristocracy of Australia— 
and a very powerful aristocracy. 
They were capitalists; and in a land 
where a great proportion of the 
people were needy, and the law was 
feeble, their capital gave them a 
nad restrained by few responsi- 
ilities, They grasped at vast 
stretches of territory; and when the 
Government insisted that the sove- 
reignty of the British Crown should 
be asserted over the seizures, they 
maintained an obstinate contest, 
which ended in a compromise, by 
which they paid a small license-daty 
for their runs. In the scanty pas- 
tures of Australia, where several 
acres are required to feed one sheep, 
the owner of the flocks dispersed 
over wide stretches required a num- 
ber of dependants of a humble and 
servile character. The clever arti- 
san or the ambitious peasant loathed 
the monotony of the bush. Slaves 
would have been an extremely con- 
venient commodity to these squatting 
lords, and they tried to obtain es 
much of it as the constitution per 
mitted to our colonies. They en- 
deavoured to make arrangements, by 
which “assisted emigrants” — those 
whose outfit and passage-money were 
wholly or partially paid from their 
land-fund—should be bound to serve 
on the lands to which they were 
exported; should be, in short, ad- 
scripti gleba, like feudal villains; 
but it was too late in the progress of 
free principles for such a project to 
be realised. They had therefore to 
content themselves with the best 
available alternative, and endure the 
idleness and mischievousness of as- 
signed convicts. This field for the 
expansive dispersal of convicts was 
quite peculiar, Such another may 
possibly arise, but cannot be counted 
on. The squatting interest fought 
hard for the continuance of trans- 
portation. But the depression — 
partly caused by the losses from un- 
usual droughts — which began to 
weigh on the Australian colonies 
about the year 1840, broke the su- 
premacy of the squatters. Mean- 
while other interests—as, for instance, 
the building, the mercantile, and the 
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copper-mining, had risen to power ; 
and even before the discovery of the 
gold-fields, the influences opposed 
to the reception of convicts had 
triumphed. The diggings at last 
concentrated, in one wild hunt after 
gold, all the reckless and fierce spirits 
scattered along the border of Aus- 
tralia. There was no longer a voice 
to support a practice which, on the 
one hand, recruited this dangerous 
assemblage by pouring into it the 
criminality of Britain; and, on the 
other, professed to punish offenders by 
sending them to that golden harvest 
after which all restless spirits aspired. 
Transportation to the old Australian 
colonies was consequently doomed. 

Until some other opening presents 
itself, we must draw largely on the 
resources of prison discipline at home 
in the disposal of convicts; and it 
is therefore a more important ques- 
tion than for nearly a century it 
has been, In what condition is the 
science of prison discipline ? — 
what has it accomplished ? — what 
can it do for us? The majestic theo- 
rist, who deals not with results un- 
less they are sudden, brilliant, and 
overwhelming, says of course that 
prison discipline is a failure. Were 
it so, the position of Britain at this 
moment would be awkward; but is 
it so? Perhaps those who question 
the progress it has made, compare its 
results with those of other agents, 
without remembering the difference 
of the material to be wrought on. 
The clergyman, the schoolmaster, and 
the social reformer, have to deal with 
average mankind. The jailer’s func- 
tion is among a population selected by 
the criterion of their wickedness, and 
it is utterly losing sight of the practical 
and obtainable ends of prison discip- 
line, to expect that any method shall 
be discovered which at once, as if 
by a chemical combination, shall 
convert criminality to goodness. 

Every Christian must believe that 
there is one way in which a criminal 
may be thoroughly changed. He 
may have undergone religious con- 
version, and have awakened to such 
a sense of the sinfulness of his career 
in the eye of God, that he shall sin 
no more. But it is not for nan to 
read the record of such an interven- 
tion. Every possible opportunity 


should be afforded to the prisoner 
for spiritual instruction; but the re- 
sult cannot be recorded, for these are 
matters beyond the function of sta- 
tistics; and it is at once obvious 
that to admit the criminal to plead 
religious reformation and change of 
heart as a ground for reinstatement 
in society, as if he were a good and 
honest man, would be the offer of a 
bribe for the grossest hypocrisy. It 
is feared that even the slight influ- 
ence which a prison-chaplain’s good - 
opinion of a convict may bave in his 
favour, is often a temptation to those 
masters of the art of duplicity to 
exercise their skill. 

It is for temporal purposes alone 
that we can speak of the results of 
prison discipline. Its immediate 
object is to make both those who are 
under its infliction, and those who 
may some day be so, aware that ab- 
stinence from crime is the best policy. 
In the matter of reformation, there 
seems yet much to be learnt about the 
character of the motives which influ- 
ence criminals. Benevolent gentle- 
men transcribe them from the mo- 
tives that have influence on their 
own kind and honest hearts. Judg- 
ing from the motives by which they 
are often expected to be influenced, 
one might suppose the criminal 
classes to be very eminent for their 
susceptibility to all kindly and gentle 
emotions—generous, frank, confiding, 
and grateful. But the trath is, that 
they are rather below the average of 
the world in general, in these amiable 
qualities. Their wills are weak 
enough, but their hearts are gene- x 
rally hard; as the hearts of many a 
mother, wife, or sister, broken against 
theirs during their obdurate career, 
can testify. There has been, indeed, 
in the career of many of them a mo- 
ment when a word of gentle counsel, 
a little kindly assistance, perhaps a 
touch of well-directed attention, 
might have turned them into a diffe- 
rent groove from that fatal one in 
which they have been burried on. In 
many instances, too, where the end 
has been confirmed crime, there had 
doubtless been at one juncture a con- 
dition of the heart which it would 
bring immortality to a tragic poet to 
be able to see and draw ; when ina 
momeut of aggravated temptation 
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the first crime has been committed, 
and, overwhelmed with penitence 
and remorse, the offender, who is not 
yet a criminal, since his heart is not 
with his criminal act, would retrace 
his steps at any sacrifice, could he do 
so unrecognised, and without encoun- 
tering the scorn of the world as one 
who has ranked himself among its 
outcasts. For his case the privacy 
of modern prison arrangements has 
done something. But the great des- 


. tiny of his life has too often been de- 


cided before he crossed the portal. 
And surely, when an advanced age 
looks back with compassion on the 
present administration of criminal 
justice, there will seem nothing in it 
more anomalous and cruel than this, 
that when an old offender is brought 
up to be punished for the thirtieth 
or fortieth time, he has to pass 
through a grand jary or the investi- 
gation of a state prosecutor, and un- 
dergo a patient trial conduct@l by 
learned lawyers, in the majestic 
presence of the supreme bench ; while 
the momentous question, whether a 
youth heretofore deemed innocent 
shall be brought within the arena of 
the criminal classes, is left to some 
predial Bubuleus saturated with no- 


* tions of the badness of the poor, or 


to some successful tradesman who 
diversifies his well-earned leisure with 
occasional feats of justices’ justice. Bat 
this branch of the subject—the con- 
sideration of the juncture in the cri- 
minal’s career at which jastice should 
begin to chastise—is one from which 
every inquirer flinches, so painful 
are the covusiderations with which it is 
surrounded. 

When we have got on to the old 
offender, matters, if not more satis- 
factory, are less painful. Without 
prejudging what shall be done by 
other means, it may be laid down 
that the kind of imprisonment which 
is to reform the confirmed preda- 
tory offender hag, not yet been dis- 
covered. The thief is a thief to the 
end, as unchangeable in his mental 
character as the leper and the Ethi- 
opian in their physical. The world 
would have admitted this long ago, 
but it is the function and peculiar 
quality of the creature to deceive ; 
and he has not only been successful 
in individual cases but has kept up 
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a general impression that he is re- 
formable. In the old prisons, where 
the transgressor of prison rules could 
implicate others, he was tricky and 
tormenting, the curse of the prison- 
officer’s existence. Under the sepa- 
rate system, where everything done 
within his cell by human hands pro- 
claims himself the doer of it, he isa 
model of regularity, docility, and 
every external virtue. While his 
next-door neighbour the poacher, in 
for an assault on gamekeepers, is still 
turbulent and sulky, the thief keeps 
his hours, performs his task, is gentle 
and respectful in bis deportment, 
grateful for any little favour, but not 
exasperated by hardship or privation. 
He assents to all that is told him, 
and especially to every representation 
of his wasted opportunities and mis- 
spent life. He edifies the chaplain 
by his pious zeal, learns the art of 
being caught at unexpected moments 
in the attitude of prayer, and perbaps 
requires a pair of green spectacles to 
preserve his eyesight, suffering from 
the zealous and continued perusal of 
the Bible. A glance at the prison re- 
cords will reveal the contrast between 
his outdoor and his indoor life. A 
long list of thefts, robberies, and bur- 
glaries, applicable to the former, will 
perhaps be followed by the conclu- 
sion, ‘‘Conduct exemplary,” and 
“General character excellent.” The 
prison warder, whose thoughts dox 
not penetrate much beyond the air- 
ing-yard, looks on him as a good sort 
of man, whose lot in life it is fre- 
quently to inhabit the large dwelling 
of which he keeps the key. The in- 
dolent chaplain, like some respectable 
fashionable preacher, compounds with 
appearances and sbriuks from looking 
at realities too closely. The zealous 
chaplain (and many of these men are 
zealous) shudders over the unfathom- 
able depth of those still waters of 
human deceitfulness, down through 
which it has been his upenviable lot 
to see farther than other men. 

Aod yet the philosopher who 
should seek for the elements of such 
a social phenomenon in a bold de- 
pravity of purpose, would probably 
be wrong. It is not a settled deter- 
mination to do ill, but a facile plia- 
bility —a susceptibility to the influ. 
ence of surrounding conditiuns—that 
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makes the thief what he is. Partly 
he yields to the influence of the dis- 
cipline, and partly he feels a zest in 
the exercise of his powers of dissimu- 
lation. The two things act on each 
other, and make the old depredator 
in a well-regulated prison the model 
of external rectitude. 

Any one desirous of rummaging 
within the interior recesses of such a 
character might to some extent ac- 
complish his object by perusing the 
Memoirs of the First Thirty-Two 
Years of the Life of James Hardy 
Vaux, a Swindler and Thief, written 
by himself. He was a clever man, well 
educated, and fond of literature. He 
wrote a very amusing, well-composed 
book, and might have succeeded in 
any walk he chose to select; but the 
nature of the thief was in him, and 
carried him through a marvellous 
course of diversified plunder. Hav- 
ing been a second time transported, 
he wrote his book to serve the cause 
of virtue, and earn a second pardon. 
Whoever closely attended to this 
man’s memorial in his own behoof, 
would have seen in it only reason to 
congratulate the world that the 
author was safe in bondage. It is 
true that he every now and then 
stops, heaves a sigh as it were, and 
wonders at the folly and wickedness 
that could have led him to do such 
things. But throughout there is an 
under-current of chuckling self-exulta- 
tion as he narrates each act of success- 
ful roguery, showing how deeply the 
relish of deception was implanted in 
him. He speaks as we might suppose a 
paralysed fox-hunter or a gouty angler 
to do in describing the departed joys 
of his sporting triumphs. His first 
brilliant achievement was a begging 
letter—natural, pathetic, and terse— 
in which he inculcated and illustrated 
the text that “to a noble mind the 
pleasure of doing a good action is its 
own reward.” All shapes of decep- 
tion came alike to him; and it is 
ever his boast that he did not permit 
follies, eccentricities, or vices to cloud 
his intellect or impede him in the 
skilful pursuit of his craft. He was 
successful to the last. On the publi- 
cation of his book, he was again par- 
doned, and, after a few months of 
activity, was a third time, as we have 
been informed, on his way to Sydney. 

To know how the thief is raised— 


what moral soil and training are best 
suited for his development, and how 
far he is a hereditary monster—will 
yet afford work to the laborious and 
the thoughtful. The craniologist, it 
is true,»is able to solve the question 
at once ; the shape of the head makes 
the thief; and by this infallible test 
the adept will drag him out of the 
very bosom of respectability and 
honest exertion before he has com- 
mitted any crime. It will be in 


vain to protest perfect innocence, - 


entire regularity of life, and honesty 
of behaviour in every dealing: a 
certain prominence of acquisitiveness 
and secretiveness, in conjunction with 
a low development of conscientious- 
ness, proclaim his true condition, and 
he must be dealt with as a thief. 
The public will require more in- 
formation before it puts itself entirely 
into these hands, and will probably, 
in the mean time, concur in the view 
that@he question is one of difficulty ; 
that we must carefully grope our 
way to its solution ; and that we shall 
probably find this not so clear and 
short a task as men with one idea 
would make it. However far the men- 
tal phenomenon may be found to con- 
nect itself with physical conforma- 
tion, there is little doubt that train- 


ing and association, in infancy and ° 


youth reared in crime and in total 
ignorance of religion or virtue, will 
tend to the making of the thief. 
Probably, too, hereditary influence 
has its action, in the perfection of 
the breed after certain generations 
have been well trained in depravity. 
But we know also that many of 
the most accomplished and won- 
derfal depredators have, like Hardy 
Vaux, been led by their tastes 
and propensities from respectability 
to crime, without the influence of 
any external temptation. Mr. Ches- 
terton, in his Revelations of Prison 
Life, mentions the instance of an old 
lady of fortune committed for shop- 
lifting, who was found to be dressed 
in an inner robe of leather, perforated 
with furtive pockets and other re- 
ceptacles for the ready conceal- 
ment of small parcels snatched trom 
counters. Being by nature a thief, 
her abundance no more sufficed to 
check her appetite for her neigh- 
bour’s goods than the capital of the 
stockjobber will induce him to 
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abandon further speculation. Had 
she been the child of hereditary 
poverty and infamy, her outward 
fortunes would have assimilated 
better to her disposition, and in the 
exercise of plundering capacities, 
whetted by necessity and a cease- 
less contest with the law, she might 
have lived, on the whole, a happier 
life than she found. 

The detective officer knows the 
thief, not only individually, but gene- 
rically. On a moment’s inspection, 
though he has never seen the speci- 
men before, he will at once distinguish 
him from the decent workman, and 
even from the half-honest vagabond, 
as certainly as Linneus could re- 
cognise a cryptogamic plant, or 
Cuvier separate the organic re- 
mains of vertebrate and crustaceous 
animals. After hearing a cursory 
description in the “hue and cry” of 
some depredator from Liverpool or 
Glasgow, the accomplished detective 
will mark his man among the thou- 
sands of faces in a full night in 
Covent Garden, with such precision 
that he does not hesitate to run the 
risk of immediately apprehending 
him without a warrant. When we 
remember the serious consequences to 
an officer of thus seizing an innocent 
person, the frequency of such captures 
, and the rarity of mistakes are a 
singular testimony to the generic 
character of criminality. The person 
seized is very often not the actual 
offender; but he is always a member 
of the great criminal corporation, 
and, as such, will have so many little 
secrets from which it is desirable to 
avert attention, that he is glad to 
get out of immediate trouble, and 
reluctant to raise actions of damages, 
or to be in any shape very clamorbus 
about his legal rights. 

These officers, who know the whole 
body of the thieves so well, are of 
course prepared to deal with them 
offhand, and are lost in amazement 
at the folly of the public which does 
not place the cleansing of the Augean 
stable at their disposal. This matter 
has become of some importance, since, 
in quarters to which the public look 
with deserved deference, there have 
been proposals for dealing with the 
dishonest part of the population, not 
according to the crimes proved 


~ against them, but according to their 
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character and repute. We can ex-y 
press but one hope as to every such 
roposal, that it may be met in the 
ace, and at once put down by accla- 
mation. There are instances, now 
fortunately decreasing, where in 
courts of justice the testimony of 
officers of the law about the cha- 
racter and habits of the accused has 
been available, not separately as a 
ground of punishment, but as an ele- 
ment heightening or diminishing its 
extent when a specific crime has been 
proved. Those who have observed 
the manner in which testimony of 
this kind has been given, have had 
reason to shudder at any, even the 
smallest, influence in the awarding 
of punishment being placed in such 
hands. It is not in human nature 
to help abusing such a power. No 
man can be made responsible for 
entertaining a bad opinion of another, 
and the policeman is no more than 
the captain of a merchant vessel, or 
the Emperor of Russia, capable of 
———e wielding _ irresponsible 
power. Encourage, if you like, the 
officer of the law to hunt his victim 
into the court of justice ; permit him 
there to tell all that, as a witness, he 
knows; but give him no influence, 
not the smallest, in the finding of 
guilt or the awarding of punishment. 
If our institutions are not strong 
enough to maintain a fair stand-up 
fight with crime, then strengthen 
them. Let the thing called Police 
Surveillance continue to be so strange 
to us that we require to use a foreign 
word when we speak of it. It seems 
the more necessary to remember this 
caution at a time when there are 
well-founded demands for the increase 
of the police force of the country. 
Kept in its proper place, an increased 
force will be an eminent boon to the 
honest portion of the community. 
But were there any doubts of their 
being kept to their legitimate func- 
tions, we would follow those who 
count the existence of such a force a 
greater calamity than the crimes they 
are appointed to suppress. 

As we cannot anticipate that the 
country shall so far forget the spirit 
of its traditional policy as to counten- 
ance any of the plans for “a clean 
sweep ” of the dishonest ciasses, apart 
from the punishment of their crimes, ' 
we must continue to deal with that 
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great enemy, the thief, as our exist- 
ing institutions admit. And it must 
be conceded that the great improve- 
ments which the half-century has 
seen in prison discipline, have had 
little more distinct influence on him 
than in having deprived him, through 
the separate system, of the academy 
in which he used to teach a class of 
diligent and admiring pupils, and a 


- convenient office in which future de- 


predations could be arranged with his 
partners in business, He conforms 
for his year or eighteen months with 
the discipline; is for the time a 
changed man; and when he feels at 
liberty, is at his old tricks again before 
he turns the corner. He is of some 
use in the mean time as a practical 
refutation of every plan to accomplish 
the objects of penal discipline with 
one idea. He is the “ proof-charge ” 
with which these explode one after 
another. Take, for example, produc- 
tive labour. * There is, no doubt, much 
to be gained, and nothing to be lost, 
in practically inculeating the excel- 
lence of industry, and doing some- 
thing towards the conversion of a de- 
structive and mischievous being into 
@ productive self-supporter. The 
thief, so long as he is in bondage, is 
the happiest illustration of the effi- 
cacy of the principle. While free, 
he is idle, mischievous, and vicious ; 
in prison he takes kindly to the 
work set before him; it is not only 
his occupation, but his enjoyment. 
If this appears to be an incompre- 
hensible anomaly, we have but 
to remember that there are tribes 
and nations naturally listless and idle 
when left to themselves, who yet be- 
come patterns of industry in the 
hands of taskmasters. The thief 
can adjust his nimble fingers to almost 
any mechanical occupation attainable 
to human hands. If he has risen in 
his profession to the rank of house- 
breaker, he is probably a brilliant 
mechanician. There is a principle, 
sound enough within the proper 
limits of its application, that the 
criminal, having injured society to 
a certain extent, should be set 
to work out his punishment in 
valuable labour. He is a debtor who, 
in this manner, should be permitted 
to pay his creditor. If we apply 
this doctrine to the accomplished 


thief, we will find that in a day he 


has worked as much as his sulky 
heart-broken neighbour the poacher, 
who loathes industry, and is irre- 
trievably® clumsy-handed, can accom- 
plish in a week. Take again “the 
mark system,” which is a register of 
the general conduct of prisoners, either 
by crediting them with the good that 
they do, or debiting them with the 
evil they commit while in bondage. 
In this, too, there are doubtless ele- 
ments of usefulness ; but there are at 
the same time elements for the exer- 
cise of the thief’s plausibility and 
powers of dissimulation ; and, indeed, 
it would be difficult to invent any 
criterion of merit which his tact, 
subtlety, good temper, and real de- 
sire to give satisfaction, would not 
enable him to achieve without any 
di-simulation at al], unless it be 
called dissimulation to retain a cor- 
rupted heart under the external 
covering of goodness, of contented- 
ness under inevitable misfortune, and 
of untiring attention to the duties of 
his position. 

Since, then, prison discipline has 
been unable to influence so large an 
integral portion of crime as the 
habitual depredator fills, it may 
naturally be asked, Has it done any- 
thing? We defer the consideration 
whether it may possibly have shown 
us the way for dealing more success- 
fully than we have yet dealt with the 
thief. In the mean time we answer, 
that as yet the triumphs of prison 
discipline have consisted chiefly in 
the undoing of misdeeds. Al! punish- 
ment is an evil, endured by society 
on account of its deterring influence ; 
and it is the boast of the improved 
practices in our prisons, that without 
diminishing this deterring influence— 
probably while considerably increas- 
ing it—they have greatly diminished 
the corrupting influences. Hence it 
is that the balance of gain is not to 
be looked for in the class of con- 
firmed offenders, but rather in the 
restriction of the sources whence this 
class was supplied. It is fortunately 
now only in a few of the prisons of 
Britain that we shall find any vestige 
of that old promiscuous intercourse 
which rendered the jail an academy 
where the freshman took a degree in 
crime, and probably worked for hon- 
ours — where the mere idle scamp 
was, in the course of a few months’ tui- 
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tion by able professors, converted into 
the accomplished and hardy criminal. 

The leading spirit of every prin- 
ciple of penal discipline adopted or 
suggested in modern times, is that it 
shall not deteriorate the prisoner 
in morality, in intellect, or in physical 
condition. If there were no other 
and higher ground why man should 
not deteriorate God’s image in his 
fellow, there would remain the 
narrower technical reason, that a 
deteriorating punishment is uncer- 
tain in its dimensions. About moral 
deterioration, since it tends to in- 
crease instead of diminishing crimi- 
nality, there can be no question; bat 
by the deterioration which causes 
death or insanity, the amount of in- 
fliction on the victim is beyond all 
human estimation. 

When the deteriorating influence 
of promiscuous intercourse in jails 
was universally admitted, two sys- 
tems were invented to counteract it— 
the solitary system, by which the 
prisoner was, as far as it could prac- 


‘tically be brought about, prohibited 


from seeing or speaking to a human 
being during the period of his pun- 
ishment; and the sélent system, by 
which he was permitted to see his 
kind, but was prohibited, under vigi- 
lant superintendence, from holding 
intercourse with them by word or 
sign. It was found that the intellect 
broke down under the weight of 
either system, and that it was follow- 
ed by idiocy or insanity. In Ame- 
rica, a solitary voice was held up in 
commendation of this result, since, 
like extracting the venom of a ser- 
pent, or paring the claws of a pan- 
ther, it promised as a result that “ the 
most accomplished rogue will lose 
his capacity of depredating with suc- 
cess upon the community.” But the 
honest instincts of the world at once 
repudiated this Machiavelian doc- 
trine, and the solitary and silent sys- 
tems were everywhere modified. The 
more ordinary form of the modifica- 
tion is in that separation which keeps 
the prisoner apart from his fellow- 
criminals, but leaves him to some ex- 
tent in intercourse with those whose 
duty and inclination it is to improve 
his character. Even this modified 
separation cannot be continued for a 
long period without danger. It was 
an Opinion prevalent at the time of 
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its adoption, that it was of moment 
to prevent every one who entered 
within a prison from being there seen 
by a fellow-prisoner. Undoubtedly, 
there was no slavery more dreadful 
than that which fell, under the old 
promiscuous system, on the youth not 
entirely corrupted, who had been seen 
in prison by an old offender. Like 
the victims in the romances, who by 
some mere accident had been sold to 
Satan, it was his doom, wherever he 
went, to find that a sort of social tele- 
graph had propagated thronghout the 
corporation of criminals that he was 
free of their order, and that they were 
empowered to command his services. 
It is thus essential that the fresh 
offender should not be seen in prison 
by old criminals. But beyond this, 
the prohibition against criminals see- 
ing each other’s faces within the pri- 
son, provided they be not permitted 
to hold confidential intercourse with 
each other, is no longer held of vital 
moment. In such a scene of quiet- 
ness, of orderly habits, of industry, 
and cleanliness, with opportunities 
for obtaining instruction and the 
means of religious consolation and 
admonition, as a well-regulated prison 
now affords—if there be any seeds of 
good within the reprobate’s mind, 
they will have opportunity to grow. 
And though it has not yet sensibly 
affected the hardened thief, there is no 
doubt that the sense of absolute sub- 
jection to the laws, conveyed by the 
firm yet gentle discipline, is calculated 
to impress on minds open to persua- 
sion the utter feebleness and folly of 
crime—the hopelessness of their con- 
flict with the institutions of society. 
Few social changes ever achieved are 
more remarkable than the victory 
which discipline has gained over the 
natural petulance and violence of the 
jail-bird. There are many who can 
remember how liable every visitor to 
@ prison was to insult and outrage. 
In the hulks, when the convicts were 
sent under hatches, a prison officer 
no more dared to descend into the 
abyss occupied by the fiends in his 
custody, than into a tiger's cave. One 
may now see a single warder exercising 
forty or fifty convicts—conusummate 
ruffians all of them—and yet the 
slightest rebuke from him controls 
the offensive word or the insolent 
glance. This subjugation is so com- 
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plete, that when occasionally a pri- 
soner breaks out and offers violence, 
the officer who may be in danger is 
sure that the other prisoners will 
rally round him instead of aiding the 
aggressor. The worst thieves will be 
the foremost to the rescue; so 
deeply is it impressed on these chil- 
dren of selfish impulse, that within 


‘ these walls it is always the prudent 


course to side with the powers that 
be. So much confidence do the more 
accomplished prison - officers possess 
in the command they have establish- 
ed over the class committed to their 
custody, that they are inclined to dis- 
pense with the apparatus of heavy 
stone cells, strong doors, bars, and 
stanchions, which have ever been 
considered the indispensable attri- 
butes of a prison, deeming them un- 
necessary for security where a vigi- 
lant and adequate system of disci- 
pline is established, and in their na- 
ture calculated to nourish in crimi- 
nals an impression that they are more 
formidable beings than they really 
are. Fetters have been dispensed 
with along with the filth, the foul air, 
the damp, and the darkness which 
pervaded the old jail. Some people 
are disposed to sneer at the accurate 
cleanness of a well-kept prison ; but 
‘while purification is essential to pre- 
serve health in confinement, it is no 
immediate comfort or boon to the 
degraded classes ; it is rather irksome 
to them, unless it succeed, with the 
help of other things, in somewhat 
raising their tastes and habits. The 
technical accuracy with which prison 
dietary is adjusted by means of che- 
mical analysis, excites the scorn of 
the “ hater of humbug,” who eats his 
muffin, or his steak, and never asks 
whether it is nitrogenous or carbon- 
aceous. But when we are free to 
choose our food, the animal instincts 
teach us, as they teach the beagts, to 
eat that which will nourish what- 
ever calls for nourishment. When, 
on the other hand, the food of men 
is adjusted by others, they may be 
starved to death amidst abundance, 
by an omission to supply a chemical 
element necessary to the preservation 
of the frame. The adepts tell us that 


a certain portion of nitrogenous mat- 
ter is necessary to repair the wastey 
of the tissues, and a corresponding 
— of carbonaceous matter for 
the maintenance of respiration; and 
until we can show that the scientific 
men are wrong in their conclusions, 
we must let them be acted on, to 
save the prisoners from —_ de- 
generation.* It is found that hard 
labour can be carried to an extremely 
irksome extent without causing phy- 
sical deterioration, and hence the 
‘eternal grind” of the crank is now 
pretty extensively in practice. Easy 
couches, too, though extremely de- 
sirable things, may be refused to the 
prisoner without any risk of his 
deterioration, and hence the hard 
wooden guard-bed is substituted, to 
a limited extent, for the mattress and 
hammock. These are elements lately 
introduced into prison discipline. 
Their object is to make the criminal 
detest the prison, and it is believed 
that they have to a considerable de- 
gree accomplished this object. It is 
said that a great deal of cold may be 
borne by the human frame without 
deterioration, and here is another ele- 
ment of the disagreeable, which may 
be possibly applied to the office of 
making the prison a place still more 
odious. 

Such, then, is our position. The 
outlets of transportation are very 
nearly totally blocked up by barriers 
which it is beyond our power at pre- 
sent to break down. Our prison dis- 
cipline has done very little towards 
reformation, and practically nothing 
for the conversion of our systematic 
depredators into honest men and 
productive labourers. Indeed, it has 
been with some justice maintained 
that the reformatory school of prison 
discipline has sacrificed the deter- 
ring character of punishment for the 
achievement of impracticable projects 
of reformation, and a partial reaction 
has been gradually, as we have seen, 
increasing the afflictive character of 
our punishments. But at the same 
time, the more sagacious of the mo- 
dern disciples of the reformatory 
school are abandoning their old field 
of labour, to take up a position be 





* Whether they are right or wrong, the reader will perhaps judge for himself, when 
he has perused the article on “ Food and Drink” in this Number.—Eb. 
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yond it. They admit that the coer- 
cive and afflictive elements of prison 
discipline are necessary. They know, 
at the same time, that these are bad 
coadjutors of reformation—a plant 
which requires a more genial and 
kindly soil. They find, too, that, 
while punishment may be a short 
piece of work, reformation must be 
the growth of years. They see that 
even the longer periods of imprison- 
ment are not long enough for its 
growth ; and that, after his six or 
twelve months of rigid bondage and 
irksome labour, the criminal is cast 
forth, frightened perhaps to incur the 
same ordeal, but with his heart rather 
hardened than mollified — his con- 
science as unscrupulous as ever, his 
wants and desires as imperative, his 
temptations as great, and the bar- 
riers in his path to honest industry 
more insuperable. 

On this eondition of matters has 
been founded the arrangement now 
undergoing an extensive experiment, 
for carrying the convict clear through 
the proper coercive punishment of 
his offence, and then submitting him 
to a long period of reformatory train- 
ing before he is handed back to so- 
ciety. To this end the convict is, in 
the first place, to undergo an impri- 
sonment, accompanied by the condi- 
tions which make that punishment 
penal and afflictive, without contami- 
nating or deteriorating him. It is 
among the defects to be subtracted 
from the value of the separate system, 
that, for reasons already referred to, 
it affords little insight’ into the cha- 
racter of the prisoner, or the conduct 
he is likely to exhibit when he next 
mixes with his kind. The outward 
conduct may be perfect, while the 
heart within is black as ever. Long 
separation, too, has its own peculiar 
influence on the habits, and it has 
been found eminently to unfit men 
for the proper adjustment of their 
conduct when they are suddenly 
thrown back into society. Hence, 
after this punishment has lasted for 
nine months or a year, the first step 
is taken to relax its rigour. Gra- 
dually the convicts, of course under 
rigorous inspection and strict con- 
trol, are allowed to associate with 
each other at work and exercise, and 
step by step they are brought, before 
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their liberation, as close to the con- 
dition of a society of voluntary work- 


men as it is practicable and safe to 


bring them. 

It will be at once clear, that by this 
course they will be put in possession 
of a means of well-doing which the 


old system could not give them ; ~’ 


they will be so far trained as to be in 
the general case experienced and able 
workmen. When we send forth a 
common thief from prison, and tell 
him to make his bread honestly, we 
ask ope who has shown more than 
the ordinary susceptibility to temp- 
tation, to show more than the ordi- 
nary firmness in resisting it. It may 
be that we shall never cure the knave 
of his innate propensity for depreda- 
tion; but before we absolutely decide 
this question in practice, it might be 
well, if possible, to give him as nearl 
as we can a fair start with the stil 
honest man. 

The critical moment will of course 
be, as it ever has been, that of final 
liberation. There will be then the 
momentous question, Whether the 
orderly habits, the industry, and the 
present good conduct of the convict, 
indicate a real and rooted improve- 
ment in character—or are mere super- 
ficial results of discipline and habit 
which will melt away at once when 
the released prisoner has his keeping 
in his own hands? It will be but 
humane to exempt bim from the al- 
luring company of his old compa- 
nions, and the courses to which old 
habits and associations point the 
way ; and yet the question of artifi- 
cially providing expirees with the 
means of industrial support, is in- 
fested with difficulties which only in- 
crease when we turn from the pro- 
spects of the male to those of the 
female convict. To industrial esta- 
blishments in which expirees are ga- 
thered together, unmixed with ordi- 
nary workmen, there are insuperable 
objections. It is scarcely pussible 
that thus assembled together, and 
free, they should fail to talk each 
other back to their old opinions and 
ways. On the other hand, while it 
would be unjust to send them into 
the labour-market with privileges 
over honest men, yet, if destitute of 
all protection and guidance, the black 
mom on their characters would cer- 
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tainly expose them to the chances of 
idleness and the risks of temptation. 
We shall see. The experiment is in 
the mean time in progress, guided by 
that sedulous and patient earnestness 
which is essential to discovery in this 
delicate and difficult department of 
government. It is in the hands of 
many accomplished and zealous men ; 
conspicuous among whom is Colonel 
Jebb—a man who fortunately unites 
sagacity with courage and zeal ; who 
is not likely to abandon any course 
which continues to hold out a pro- 
spect of good results, or to pursue 
with thoughtless pertinacity projects 
which prove themselves in their 
fruits to be futile. 

It does not follow, however, that 
we are now for evermore to keep all 
our criminals at home. If an op- 
portunity should hereafter open 
of sending them, on the old prin- 
ciple, to mix with new communities, 
rising by industry into prosperity, 
at a distance from their old haunts 
and associations, we shall perhaps be 
able to send them as a better, at least 
a less damaged, commodity than they 
used to be under the old arrangements. 
When a man has undergone his pun- 
ishment, and has then received his 
training in well-doing—if there be 
conditions in which he will be en- 
abled to act up to that training, they 
will be those which are farthest re- 
moved, physically and morally, from 
the circumstances in which his old 
life of iniquity was led. In time, 
perhaps, we may have the good 
both of the old system and the new— 
of transportation and home-training. 
A trained convict has a better chance 
anywhere than an untrained; a 
trained convict has especially a bet- 
ter chance of keeping what he has 
gained, among strangers, than he has 
at home. 

Nor is transportation yet to be 
altogether abandoned as a general 
punishment. If it be resumed, how- 
ever, it must be under principles and 
arrangements totally different from 
those which have hitherto ruled it; 
and to show that this must be so, 
let us say a word about the present 
state of the question—how far trans- 
portation, as it used to be, has any 
chances of being restored in prefer- 
ence to the existing arrangements 
for detention in this country. There 


are many theories about the proper 
end of punishment. Some say it 
should be directed solely to the end 
of putting down crime at whatever 
cost to the criminal ; others count the 
criminals an integral portion of the 
population for whose good penal laws 
are invented, and are for counting 
the suffering or mischief inflicted on 
the criminal before striking the bal- 
ance of general good. Others, again, 
hold that the criminal is the only 
person to be considered—as the sick 
are the only persons to be considered 
in the arrangements of an hospital; 
he is a patient suffering under mental 
disease, and must be cured. A con- 
siderable number of persons ceem all 
such considerations unlawful, and, 
citing Mansfield’s invented quotation, 
fiat justitia—ruat calum, hold that 
the committer of a crime has by the 
eternal laws of justice earned an 
equivalent punishment, and that 
punishment, neither more nor less, 
must be awarded to him. And per- 
haps there are still a few who hold, 
like Lord Kames, that the criminal has 
injured society, and society is entitled 
to take vengeance on him. 

Bat throughout all these jostling 
opinions there prevails one common 
principle, that punishment must have 
a measure. None of them leave its 
character and extent to chances, 
which may make it a death of linger- 
ing torture to the novice, and a brief 
restraint, followed by success and 
wealth, to the adept.. Yet this was 
precisely the character of transporta- 
tion as we have endeavoured to de- 
scribe it. A Legislature such as ours, 
however, never does anything abso- 
lutely bad. Good is aimed at, and 
more or less of the element of good 
will be found in the design, were it 
properly carried out, Hence no mea- 
sure is ever put in practice which 
does not afford experimental means 
of arriving at beneficial ends; and 
perhaps, more than in any other de- 
partment of Government, the blun- 
ders in penal legislation leave, after 
they are revoked, some valuable frag- 
ments of utility to be worked into 
the next arrangement. In the prac- 
tice of transportation many valuable 
lessons are to be learned besides 
those which are lessons of mere 
warning. But the first step in the 
consideration how these lessons are 
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to be applied, is to ask how far trans- 
portation is now practicable, or is 
likely soon to be so? 

The only colony that now offers 
to take our convicts is Western Aus- 
tralia, long ago renowned in the 
records of calamity as the Swan 
River settlement. There are differ- 
ences of opinion about the number 
that can be absorbed into this colony. 
Some would limit it to three hun- 
dred, others would extend it to six 
hundred. Even the higher number 
is but. a small portion of our annual 
supply, which for the United King- 
dom may be counted in round num- 
bers at three thousand five hundred ; 
and as the Western Australians 
naturally’ desire to benefit them- 
selves, not the British public, they 
say that the convicts they can afford 
to take are the able-bodied, indus- 
trious, and well-disposed; precisely 
those whom the admirers of transpor- 
tation would keep at home, while they 
exiled the diseased and the incorri- 
gible. To those who ask why all the 
convicts cannot be sent away, we 
can only make answer, according to 
the national practice, by asking an- 
other question, ‘“ Whereto can they be 
sent ?” Nobody can find a place for 
them. Mr. T. F. Elliot, the Colonial 
Under-Secretary, whose special duty 
it would be to select the most suit- 
able place if there were a choice, told 
the Select Committee on Transporta- 
tion that he had looked over the 
world, and could find no place upon 
its surface but Western Australia in 
which we could deposit our unpleas- 
ing burden. 

Many people cry at once, Make a 
settlement. But a settlement is not 
easily made. Let those who think it 
so very simple an affair go through 
the brief preliminary process of tell- 
ing what sort of settlement they 
would have. If it is to be a colony 
in which convicts, after they have 
undergone a certain period of im- 
prisonment and coercion, are to be 
allowed, under conditions and limita- 
tions, to mix with the other colonists, 
then we must obtain precisely what 
is now refused to us—a colonial popu- 
lation willing to submit to the mix- 
ture. If the new settlement is to be 
& mere convict colony, a favoured 
spot where thieves, robbers, and 
other adepts in the higher depart- 
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ments of crime, are to live together 


in a state of partial bondage, which 
compels them to reside within the 
colony, but does not subject them to 
separation or any of the restraints of 
prison discipline—then it is certain 
that whenever such a project is laid 
before practical statesmen, they will 
remember such results of previous 
attempts, as will make them shud- 
der at the faintest possibility of the 
danger recurring. Is the foreign 
station to be an establishment where 
the convicts are to be kept at work 
under the restraint of an armed force 
during the day, and to be locked up 
in cells at night?—then the question 
arises, what reason there is for having 
such an establishment in a distant 
colony rather than at home? It will 
be difficult to find any, beyond the 
force of habit arising from the prac- 
tice of transportation. On the other 
hand, there are mapy reasons why 
places of punishment should be, as 
close as they can be brought, under 
the eye of Government and of the 
public—including those who may be 
inmates. The places most suitable 
for male convict establishments will 
be those where permanent public 
works are carried on. The interfer- 
ence of convict-labour with the ordi- 
nary labour-market is an evil, though 
it does not arise so much from the 
effective competition created by it, 
as from the sensiliveness of all classes 
of workmen, and their natural pro- 
pensity to exaggerate whatever ap- 
pears to jostle them in the virtuous 
endeavour to earn their bread, and 
that of their children, with the sweat 
of their brow No more dangerous 
feeling can be spread among the 
humbly industrious, than the notion 
that they are discountenanced in hold- 
ing by honest industry for the bene- 
fit of the rogues who have yielded 
and become dishonest. We must 
take care that the honest labourer 
does not feel himself the worse for the 
criminal. This creates a difficulty in 
the execution of that prime requisite 
in convict discipline—the introduction 
of industrious habits. 

By ‘went sacrificing the produce 
of the labour, the end is not achieved, 
because it is the aim of the disci- 
pline to impart adequate notions of 
the importance of productive labour. 
The method of solving the difficulty 
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og to be by giving the produce 
of the labour to posterity, in the 
shape of public works which would 
not have been executed had there 
not been such an available labour- 
fund in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The labour-market is ruled 
by the remunerative work available 
for it. The toil of the criminal at 
the crank or the tread-mill does not 
affect it. Nor will it be affected if 
such labour, instead of being wasted, 
should be turned to the erection of 
breakwaters or fortresses, which 
would not have been erected had it 
been necessary for the Government 


: to contract for them. On similar 


principles, the bringing in of waste 
land may be an available source of 
convict - labour. The accounts of 
the Convict Board show that, while 
thus reserving something useful for 
posterity, men can be kept at work 
at home more cheaply than they can 
be transported; an element, though 
but a small one, in the estimate of 
the merits of different systems of 
penal discipline From the abrupt 
stoppage of the practice of transpor- 
tation, and even from the popular 
panic which has subsequently arisen, 
we can anticipate none but good re- 
sults. A growing and desperate 
evil has come to an end. We have 
been taught emphatically at last, 
that we cannot cast forth our con- 
victs. Even if it were morally right 
that we should relieve ourselves of 
their burden by sending them where 
their crimes may indefinitely increase 
without injuring us, and where their 
miseries may rise to any amount of 
intensity without our being distarb- 
ed by their cry, we cannot, if we 
would, thus dismiss them into per- 
dition. If we again cast them into 
the desert to eat each other, as they 
have done in Tasmania,-we may de- 
pend on it that we or our children 
shall hear of the consequences. Let 
us take home the lesson taught to us 
by the miserable history of preced- 
ing efforts to cast our moral filth 
beyond the range of our sensibilities, 
It will combine, with other solemn 
lessons, to convince us that the wise 
dispensation by which the destiny of 
man is governed, does not permit 
him to cast off all responsibility for 
his fellow-man. He must be cared 
for—not disowned ; and whether he is 


merely erring and requires counsel, 
or is criminal and should be chas- 
tised, the function must be performed, 
not in recklessness and wrath, but 
in the spirit of patient duty. There 
are obvious laws of nature which 
visit vices and crimes in those who 
commit them, by afflicting them with 
disease and misery. But as we ad- 
vance in civilisation, and our rela- 
tions to our fellow-men become more 
complex and extensive, we learn the 
higher and more subtle truth, that ‘ 
the calamities, and even the crimes 
of our neighbour, justly react upon 
us, since we have all some voice in 
his fate, and some responsibility for, 
the social neglect which has occa- 
sioned his fall. There never was so 
much anxious and earnest study de- 
voted to the causes and remedies of 
crime as during the four years fol- 
lowing on the discovery that, after all 
efforts to cast our criminals forth, we 
must keep them and treat them at 
home. 

If it were possible to dismiss every 
criminal, as he is convicted, out of 
sight and out of mind, there are con- 
siderations which suggest that we 
would be indulging in a false se- 
curity, if we thought that by being 
rid of our criminals, we are rid of 
crime. ; The predatory offences, it 
must be remembered, are not only 
crimes, but trades, to some extent 
governed by the laws of supply and 
demand. It might be dangerous to 
carry this doctrine too far, but still it 
has a vital force within its limits. It 
does not apply to men of capacity and 
courage, who, having both paths open 
before them, deliberately discard the 
right and choose the wrong ; to whom 
we may apply the 


“Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor.” 


There is a considerable proportion 
of men of this class in France—men 
who devote to the service of crime 
the genius that might guide diplo- 
macy or sway senates, or organise 
and lead armies; and the knowledge 
that there are many such men around 
them, is one of the most depres-ing 
of the many ominous prospects 
which weigh upon the good and 
thoughtful in that unfortunate coun- 
try. The removal of every man of 
this class by death or expatriation 
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is a sensible relief to the community, 
for his place is not necessarily filled. 
But the class is fortunately of com- 
parative rarity in this country. Of 
men led to crime by wayward and 
peculiar passions, it may be said, too, 
that, by their removal, a certain item 
in the criminality of the community 
is also removed. But in the ordin- 
ary predatory offences, which are the 
staple of the criminality of this coun- 
try—a penalty which it pays for its 
widely diffused wealth—there is a 
certain daily business done within 
those limits which the pressure of the 
administration of justice leaves avail- 
able ; and if one person does not 
transact it, another will. In every 
well-policed country, there is but a 
limited extent of depredation capable 
of being carried out. It is a sad 
thing to believe, but it is certainly 
true, that there now is—and until 
some radical moral change is effected 
on our population there will con- 
tinue to be—a large body on the bor- 
ders of criminality, ready to enter 
on its practical pursuit should they 
find an opportunity. If any one 
doubted that there is this class— 
criminals in heart, though not in 
deed—who only abstain from offences 
because others transact so much of 
the business as the momentary ab- 
sence of the policeman renders prac- 
tically available—the variations in 
the number of crimes committed in 
different periods—the increase when 
the temptation is aggravated by bad 
times, the decrease ,in periods of 
pro-perity—will be sufficient to con- 
vince him. If, then, we shall simply 
turn the perpetrators of these com- 
mon offences out of the country, 
without having secured the reforma- 
tion of those who remain, the labour- 
market of crime will be deficient in 
workmen, and their places will pre- 
sently be supplied from those who 
were standing all day in the market- 
place waiting for their opportunity. 
Now, the alarming but necessary re- 
sult of such a view is, that, by this 
simple removal of offenders, crime 
may be increased rather than dimin- 
ished ; for we send away 4 convict 
who is still a criminal, and his place 
at home is filled by a new member 
of the profession. Even if there 
were not among ourselves a large 
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number ready to fill the vacancies. 
the law of supply and demand 
would bring them from abroad. 

Hence it is, that while we continued 
year by year exporting thousands of 
criminals, crime never decreased ; and 
to this principle it must also surely 
in some degree be attributed, that 
since transportation has virtually 
ceased, and our criminals have been 
kept at home, crime, instead of in- 
creasing, has diminisbed. It is not 
easy to take the exact measure of 
the criminality of a country at any 
time, either separately or with refer- 
ence to other times ; and all complex 
comparison, involving not only the 
variations in the amount of crime, 
but the cause of these variations, must 
be accepted with caution. But there 
are statistical features too large in 
their general outlines to be mistaken, 
and the facts brought forward during 
the Parliamentary discussion in 1857, 
show that crimes, and especially the 
grave class of crimes had decreased 
in number, however formidable they 
might at times appear from the pecu- 
liar aspect which clusters of cases. 
assumed. Let us take, for the sake 
of exse and compactness, the outline, 
as it were, of the criminal statistics 
of our own country, Scotland. The 
daily average number of inmates of 
the Scottish prisons, from the year 
1840 downwards, will be found in 
the usual Parliamentary Reports. 
The highest number was in the year 
1849, when it amounted to 3143; 
that is to say, taking one day with 
another, there were always through- 
out that year 3143 prisoners. Dur- 
ing the three ensuing years the num- 
ber did not quite reach 3000. In 
1853 it was 2724; in 1854, 2666; 
in 1855, 2316; in 1856, 2210; in 
1857, 2183. 

Thus the number in the prisons 
during last year was in round num- 
bers 1000—close on a third—less than 
it had been in 1849, and that while 
the population was doubtless increas- 
ing. The daily average is taken as 
the most simple and uniform test of 
the number of persons habitually un- 
dergoing punishment. If we take 
the number of committals, or of con- 
victions, we require to analyse them, 
otherwise trifling police offences will 
count as much as highly-punished 
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crimes ; and that which may only in- 
dicate some new zeal in the suppres- 
sion of petty nominal delinquencies, 
or the creation of a new offence by 
statute, may stand as evidence of a 


‘sudden increase in crime. A com- 


mittal for twenty-four hours will 
count as much in such an enumera- 
tion as imprisonment for a year; 
but in the daily average it will be 
only the three hundred and sixty- 
fifth part of a unit. The returns for 
the year ending in the summer of 
1856 show a slight increase in the 
total number of committals over the 
previous year ; but this is concomitant 
with a decrease, enlarging as we as- 
cend in the scale of punishment. The 
continued decrease in the class called 
convicts—those who used to be trans- 


‘ ported, and since 1853 have been 


sentenced either to transportation or 
to penal servitude—is very remark- 
able. The highest number during 
the past ten years was 533 in 1851. 
Next year the number fell to 433, 
and in the year following to 388. In 
1853 it was 314; in 1855, 284; in 
1856, 264; in 1857, 251—less than 
half the number in 1851. If we sup- 


‘pose that, while this decrease was in 


progress, the corresponding class of 
crimes has been increasing, the ques- 
tion would then be, not about the 
superior efficaey of one kind of pun- 
ishment, or one method of prison dis- 
cipline over another, but about the 
preposterous absurdity of awarding 
any punishment at all, or supporting 
the whole costly apparatus of the 
penal law. 

And yet we know it to have been 
not only the firm belief of unprotect- 
ed females, and rich old gentlemen 
burdened with a plethora of plate, 
but the solemnly announced opinion 
of corporate bodies, that this class 
ef crimes has been increasing ; and 
that with strides so long and rapid, 
that the country must soon pass into 
the possession of the freebooters, and 
sink into a condition which may have 
been known around the strongholds 
of the robber aristocracy of Germany, 
but had never before—not even in 
the days of Duval, or Turpin or 
Abershaw—been endured in Britain. 
Looking back from a calm distance 
oo this popular delusion, it is not 
difficult to discover its causes, The 
necessity of keeping at home some 
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thousands of the classes of ruffians 
who used to be sent to the antipodes, 
created a morbid irritation in the 
public mind. While the classes of 
prisoners previously known in this 
country were actually decreasing in 
number, the formation of convict 
establishments, and the sums voted 
by Parliament for their erection and 
support, were an ominous daily re- 
cord of the perpetration of great 
crimes, and the existence among 
us of a formidable class of prisoners. 
Then the public, being sensitive and 
eager, their appetite for criminal 
news was naturally pampered. If 
fewer crimes were committed, more 


were noticed in the public press; ~ 


and this to the public at large was 
equivalent to an actual increase; for 
the community among whom there 
are five daily crimes which are all 
published, will seem far more wicked 
than that in which there are ten daily 
crimes, only one of which is published. 
This is the publicity which makes 
the stranger, fresh from some Medi- 
terranean city, in which assassins 
swarm, shudder when he reads the 
— column in the Times. It isa 
ealthy characteristic, and though 
subject to otcasional morbid excesses, 
even these do good, by concentrating 
attention on the reform of the crimi- 
nal law, and the best methods of 
penal discipline. 

On the present occasion, the delu- 
sion was aggravated by an incidental 
matter, likely ever to be a warning 
against the adoption of novelties, 
which, however sound they may be 
of themselves, and however accept- 
able to philosophers, have not been 
ventilated through the ordinary pub- 
lic mind, so as to be ripened into 
practical maturity by that general 
concurrence which in this country is 
essential to the success of all re- 
forms. Of course we refer to th 
ticket-of-leave ‘system. Its cause and 
origin admit of being very easily told, 
and at once explain that its peculiar 
and doubtful characteristics, hav- 
ing arisen from an incidental emer- 
gency, are not likely to be witnessed 
again. When the transportation sys- 


tem was stopped by the repudiation | 


of the colonies, the Government 

on their hands a body of persons, 
every day increasing, who were sen- 
tenced to this punishment, which 
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could not be carried out. The ques- 
tion was, What to do with them? 
The sentences to which they had 
been subjected involved a certain 
period of restraint, followed by years 
of modified freedom abroad. It was 
clear that in good faith the Govern- 
ment could not take advantage of a 
power hidden in any latent clause of 
an Act of Parliament, if there were 
such a thing, to inflict on them a 
puvishment far greater than that to 
which they had been sentenced, To 
have kept the convicts in prison in 
this country during the long periods 
of their sentences of transportation, 
would have been not only to break 
faith with them, but to kill them by 
degrees, or drive them mad, Even 
with such relaxations as public works 
might afford, it was impossible in 
this country to give them the freedom 
which they would have enjoyed by 
ticket-of-leave or assignment in Aus- 
tralia. It was absolutely necessary, 
then, that they should be released at 
some time before the conclusion of their 
sentences; and the question came to 
be, How was this to be done? Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps, it was suggested that 
instead of a frank release, they should 
be conditionally“at large, liable, when- 
ever their conduct: displeased the Se- 
cretary of State, to be brought back 
and subjected to the remainder of 
their sentences. This was the new 


‘feature in our penal system, which 


excited a mysterious suspicion in the 
public mind. Heretofore the execu- 
tive had only exercised the power of 
pardon or remission towards crimi- 
vals, but to the erring ticket-of- 
leave man it professed to exercise 
the prerogative of punishment. The 
public said that this power virtually 
was not exercised, however clamant 
might be the demand for it; and 
there was some truth in this charge, 
since the authorities at the Home 
Office were loth to inflict a heavy 
punishment on any one, on the ground 
of mere rumour or secret information, 
and were disposed to wait until the 
accused had proved his relapse into 
crime, by being judicially subjected 
to punishment. urther, it was felt 
that, if the police were encouraged to 
keep an eye on these men, and testify 
to their conduct, a dangerous power 
would be vested in that body; an 
espionage, in fact, or surveillance, of- 
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fensive to the principles and feelings 
of the British people; so the police 
were not encouraged to take any 
special notice of them; and it was 
said that the ticket-ofleave men 
were a privileged body, whom. the 
police were never to interrupt and mo- 
lest in the pursuit of their felonious 
avocations. 

Of course it could not come to pass 
that a body of men who had been 
sentenced to transportation should 
be the only portion of the omer 
among whom there was no criminal- 
ity. Several of them did commit 
offences ; and as the public had made 
up their mind to find them at their 
old trade, every offence so committed 
was echoed and re-echoed in confirm- 
ation of the prophecy throughout 
the land, until the ears of the public 
were filled with them, and it seemed 
as if there were no offences but those 
committed by ticket-ofleave men, 
and no ticket-of-leave men who were 
not daily depredators. Colonel Jebb, 
who had the chief administration of 
the arrangement, stood on his sta- 
tistics ; but the people were no more 
inclined to listen to statistics than 
during the climax of a tragedy to 
count the audience. He thus main- 
tained in vain, that out of 6730 male 
convicts released on license or ticket- 
of-leave in a period of three years and 
three months, but 842, or 123 per 
cent, had been convicted of any sort 
of offence, and that only 381 of these 
had been convicted for offences of a 
serious character. Matters always 
look serious when we come to hun- 
dreds or to thousands; but, to be 
honest, we must com numbers 
with each other, and not be terrified 
by sounds. During the same period 
the number of males convicted of 
offences in England was 235,000. 
An estimate of the number of persons 
so convicted, made by deducting the 
number who were counted twice or 
thrice over on account of re-convic- 
tion, showed that there were three 
ticket-of-leave men among each thou- 
sand persons committed to the English 
prisons. From such general statistics, 
and the other facts within his know- 
ledge, Colonel Jebb inferred “that a 
thousand prisoners discharged from 
the convict prisons, after being sub- 


ject to a course of corrective disci- 


pline, would not do so much mischief 
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to the public as any other thousand 
taken indiscriminately from among 
those who are discharged at the gates 
of some of our large prisons, from 
which there issue as many as 8000 or 
10,000 in the course of a single year.”* 
Contemporary with this English 
experiment another has been going 
on in Ireland, promising still more 
brilliant results, as Irish results in 
prospect are wont to be. The con- 
victs in Spike Island hear lectures, 
make chemical experiments, and have 
advanced so far in political economy 
as to theorise on the ultimate pro- 
duactiveness of the public works on 
which they are employed. ‘ They 
question the utility of fortifications 
and such works, but admit the bene- 
fits of trade and agriculture, and 
would therefore pay more attention 
to them.”+ Irish convicts who have 
earned by their conduct a certain 
amount of confidence, are sent on 
messages, and employed to transact 
confidential business, even in Dublin. 
Mr. Matthew Hill, the zealous re- 
corder of Birmiogham, made a pil- 
grimage to the Irish convict establish- 
ments to test the accuracy of these 
statements, and published a - 
phiet attesting his belief in them. 
Let the world give both to them and 
to all other trials of the kind fair 
play. Should such unexpected results 
stand the test of time and wear and 
tear, it is well; but it may be proper, 
before we generalise too widely, even 
from a long series of facts, to remem- 
ber that the Irish convict is in gene- 
ral a different being from the English 
thief. Professional theft is not the 
leading characteristic of Irish as of 
British criminality; that country is 
too poor to encourage the trade. 
Before concluding, let us say a word 
on the peculiar position in which late 
legislation places the country in rela- 
tion to the convict. To correct the 
difficulties caused by the colonial 
repudiation, the Act of 1853 was 
passed, substituting, in a large pro- 
portion of cases, a shorter sentence of 
“penal servitude” for the sentence of 
transportation. A cry arose for the re- 
storation of transportation. The Go- 
vernment met it by the Act of 1857, 
which provides that, “after the com- 


mencement of this Act no person shall 
be sentenced to transportation.” All 
convicts are now to be sentenced to 
penal servitude. But the penal serf 
may be sent anywhere, and left any- 
where at the expiry of his sentence ; 
so that in reality transportation may 
still be his lot if a place can be found 
to transport him to. Under the Act 
of 1853, though a penal serf might 
be sent’ abroad, he required to be 
brought back to finish his sentence 
in Britain; a conclusion which is 
generally deemed to neutralise the 
best objects of transportation. But 
the present Act, in terms of a circular 
issued to the judges, “will enable 
the Government to avail itself to the 
full extent of the facilities which may 
from time to time exist for removing 
to a penal settlement abroad, convicts 
sentenced to penal servitude. But 
although the sentence of penal servi- 
tude will hereafter subject the con- 
vict to the liability to removal under 
such sentence to a penal colony, the 
number of convicts who can be thus 
dealt with must depend on the facili- 
ties existing at any given period for 
their employment and absorption in 
a colony, and on the willingness of the 
colonists to receive them.” 

A prisoner, on hearing his sentence, 
sometimes asks, “ What is penal ser- 
vitude ?”—and naturally: the know- 
ledge is of some moment to him, but 
he cannot get it. The jailer cannot 
tell him ; nor can the judge who sen- 
tences him; nor the Convict Board 
who carry out the sentence ; not even 
the Secretary of State, who is supreme 
to dictate what it shall be ; for though 
he may know his own intentions, he 
cannot anticipate those of his possible 
successor. Whether the committal of 
this great and peculiar power, even 
to an officer so high and responsible, 
is quite constitutional, is a question 
which we have not time at present to 
discuss. But certainly it cannot be 
doubted, that the sooner there is an 
end of ambiguities and dubieties, and 
the precise nature of every punish- 
ment is known to all—the judge, the 
culprit, and the bystanding public— 
the better will it be for the securing 
of public confidence in the fair ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. 





* Report on the Discipline of Convict Prisons, 25. + Third Report of Directors. 
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Few of the byways of history lead 
to more picturesque, and even pathe- 
tic scenes, than those which belong 
to the great Mohammedan conquests. 
The fiery character of the Arabs, the 
stern ideas which they entertained, 
and the magnificence of the old-world 
systems with which they rudely came 
in contact, all combined to produce 
events so singular and so tragic that 
we may well linger over them with 
more than ordinary interest and 
wonder. 

Especially in the history of the 
Mohammedan conquest of Sind we 
find events touching in themselves, 
and suggesting a brief general view 
of the condition of Brahminism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity, at one of those disturb- 
ed epochs which condition the pro- 
gress of the world, or of large por- 
tions of it, for many centuries. Over 
all the three conquests of that country 
much obscurity rests. Alexander’s 
invasion is related in Greek by 
Greeks ; the history of the Moham- 
medan conquests is preserved in Per- 
sian by followers of Islam, eager to 
ascribe glory to God and his Prophet ; 
and any one who has compared Sir 
William Napier’s works with the 
petitions of the Ameers and the 
pamphlets of Outram and Jacob, 
will agree with us in thinking that it 
is a little difficult to determine even 
the facts of the recent English an- 
nexation. Some are of opinion that 
old Arab manuscripts, relating to the 
Mohammedan conquests of Sind, still 
exist in that country ; but if that be 
the case, they are sacredly preserved 
from the eyes of every “ dog-Chris- 
tian.” Only Persian compilations 
from them are available; and our 
knowledge of these compilations has 
been drawn from a variety of sources ; 
—from conversations with learned 
Easterns ;—from a carefully prepared 
abstract by a friend, an accomplished 
Persian scholar, of the Tohfut-ul- 
Kiram, a work which was composed, 
about ninety years ago, by Ali Sher 
Kanai of Thatta, who professed to 
compile from ancient chronicles ;— 
from an unpublished volume, by the 
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late Sir Henry Elliot, being an ap- 
pendix to the third volume of his 
Historians in India ;—and from a 
translation, by Captain Malet, pub- 
lished as a selection from the Re- 
cords of the Bombay Government, of 
a History of Sind, by Mohammed 
Masoom, who wrote that his son— 
“the cooler of my eyes, the flower of 
my heart, Meer Boorzoorg”—might 
learn what the good men of old did, 
and who damps the effects of his 
finest stories by quaintly adding, 
“ But as to the truth of this, God only 
knows!” Some valuable informa- 
tion has also been derived from 
the extracts presented in a curious 
work, published at London in 1665, 
copies of which are to be found in 
the British Museum, aad the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s Library, entitled 
TIAAAAAION epi twv tye Ivdiag ebvev 
kat THE Bpaypaver ; from the writings 
of the Chinese travellers F'a Hian and 
Hiuan Thsang, which have been trans- 
lated into French ; and from accounts, 
published in local papers, of excava- 
tions made at Bahmana-jodara, or 
Brabminabad. . 

Of early Sindian history so little 
is known that, at almost any point 
we may select in it, there remains 
only a confused and indefinite back- 
ground. All the conquests of Sind 
stand in confused historical light, 
though their incidents have been 
minutely recorded ; and but little or 
nothing is known of the events which 
produced the first two. The country 
itself has not afforded much material 
aid to the written records, by means 
of ruins and inscriptions; and these 
records have been almost entirel 
devoted to the circumstances attend- 
ing the advent and progress of in- 
vaders. In order to determine the 
general condition of Sind prior to the 
Mohammedan invasion, it is neces 
sary to have recourse to the testi- 
mony of foreign writers, and carefully 
to note facts which are incidentally 
mentioned, and scattered far apart 
from each other. Many of the re- 
markable deeds of Gotama Buddha 
are described as having been per- 
formed on the banks of the Indus. 
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In the index to the Thibetan Sutras 
it is said that these were first, for the 
most part, committed to writing in 
the Sindhu language; and even 
modern Sindee is one of the purest 
dialects of the ancient language of 
Buddhistic India. The Greek writers 
describe a state of society essentially 
Buddhistic in the countries of the 
Indus. Fa Hian, who travelled in 
the fifth century after Christ, found 
his own Chinese faith prevailing in 
the Sindian states, though both in 
Bokhara and Persia it had been sup- 
‘planted by Zoroastrianism. Two 
centuries later, Hiuan Thsang bore 
very similar testimony; and recent 
excavations have disclosed many an- 
cient Buddhistic remains. But, on 
the other hand, turning to the Mo- 
hammedan historians, it appears that 
while the natives of Sind, at the time 
of the Mohammedan conquest, are 
simply called &Kaffirs, or infidels, their 
king was the son of a Brahmin named 
Chach, The enthronement of Chach 
is placed a.p. 622, which could not 
have been far from the time when 
Hiuan Thsang visited Sind; and so 
we are led to conclude that Buddhism 
and Brahminism were not violently 
antagonistic to each other when the 
latter began to predominate. 

The one fact which fills up the gap 
of a thousand years between the 
conquest of Alexander and that of 
Mohammed Kasim, is that during 
that period Sind was under the rule 
of Buddhistic ideas. This conveys 
important meaning, and explains 
many things otherwise unintelligible. 
It renders credible the extraordinary 
prosperity of ancient Sind, and the 
striking valour and virtue displayed 
by its inhabitants when called on to 
resist invaders. Buddhism, with its 
popular idea of a supreme ruler, its 
transcendental hero-worship, its doc- 
trine of rigid immutable retribution, 
its beautiful moral teaching, and its 
eleborate political arrangements, pro- 
duced rich fruits of personal virtue 
and social success in all the countries 
where it prevailed. Even the early 
Brahminism, from which it may have 
sprung, and before which it fell, was 
vastly superior to that which now 
prevails in India. Both historical 


testimony and monumental evidence 
prove that, in spiritual character and 
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temporal success, ancient India far 
surpassed anything to be found under 
the rule of the later Brahmins and the 
Mohammedans. 

Bearing this in mind, we may see 
in Sind of the present day not a 
— desert country, but one 

nown to have become desert in retro- 
grade action. We know not how 
and by whom these lands, contigu- 
ous to the Indus and its tributaries, 
stretching up eight hundred miles 
from the sea, was intersected by 
canals, won into grain-fields, and 
spotted with villages and towns. 
The toiling millions—of whom every 
unit was itself a whole, and enacted 
a life-drama,—are now thrown into 
one ‘indistinct’ mass, which scarcely 
excites an idea in our minds, or claims 
any place in history. Nothing re- 
mains to tell how the tribes of the 
five rivers, of the Suleiman 4nd 
Hala mountains, of Affghanistan, of 
Siestan, of the Delta, Kutch, and 
Guzerat, were rolled into that great 
Sindu kingdom, which extended from 
Surat to COandahar, and from the 
two trees of Cashmere to Mekran 
and the sea. All the Punjaub wars, 
Meeanee routs, Ghuznee massacres, 
revenue settlements, law organisa- 
tions, mixtures of race, and other 
important events which produced the 
great ancient kingdom of Sind, are 
now finally at rest, freed from the 
troubling of all wicked historians. 
Emerging into a dim historical light, 
we have great cities, as Alore, and 
Brahminabad; wise mild-ruling Hin- 
du Raees, sleeping on the bed of 
contentment in the house of justice ; 
fair and faithless Hindu Ranees, 
into whose hearts the bird of unlaw- 
fal desire has entered; handsome 
but prudent young Brahmins, finding 
by female favour the way to the 
throne; soldiers to guard the king- 
dom ; merchants to supply it; arti- 
ficers to adorn it; and, foundation of 
all, hard-worked ryots providing food 
and building many forts. 

A line of Hindu Raees or kings 
flourished in Sind during the sixth 
century after Christ. Rais Sahasee, 
thi last of these, is said to have 
made many laws, and must have 
been a wonderful monarch if he was 
able to enforce this one,.which was 
attributed to him, “To whom pay 
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is due, he receives it at once; there 
must be no delay.” It is recorded 
of him, however, that he spent his 
days and nights as much as possible 
in the bedchamber of happiness, and 
left business affairs to be conducted 
by his Wazeer, Ram. This minister, 
being sick one day, sent a clear- 
speaking, prepossessing young Brah- 
min, called Chach, the son of 
Seelaj, to read some important let- 
ters to the king. The Ranee, or 
queen, wished to keep her face veiled 
in presence of the stranger, but the 
unsuspecting monarch himself re- 
marked that no such concealment 
was required. Young Chach read 
the letters so gracefully, or was so 
captivating in appearance, that the 
Ranee was deeply moved by him, 
and soon found opportunity of com- 
municating her love. He, however, 
stood on the ground of denial, as the 
Persians phrase it; on this account 
happiness left her heart, and in her 
misery she rolled about like a half- 
killed bird. Chach had learned from 
the stars that great prospects were 
in store for him, but his prudence, 
or perhaps his cowardice and cun- 
ning, advised him to refuse the 
queen’s advances, and patiently watch 
the chances of the game. Nor did the 
sequel confound his wisdom. After 
the queen had been assured by Chach 
that he would not commit perfidy, 
it happened, curiously enough, that 
her husband, Rais Sahasee, became 
seriously ill. The lady, who was 
ready to die from love, found thus 
relief and hope. She immediately 
sent for Chach, reminded him that 
the dying monarch had no son, and 
offered her hand and the throne to 
that crafty young priest. This, pro- 
bably was what the Brahmin had 
calculated upon. The two agreed 
to conceal the king’s death for a 
time, in order to circumvent any of 
his relatives who might be disposed 
to claim the succession. A procla- 
mation was made to the effect that 
the Rais had partially rallied, though 
not strong enough to appear in pub- 
lic; and that in order to vent 
further delay in the admin ion 
of state affairs, he had ap 

Chach to perform the duties of the 
royal office. A signet-ring was pro- 
duced in confirmation of this state- 


nted i 


ment ; and the principal Chobdars 
were deceived by it, or judged it 
best to give it credit. The Ranee 
appears to have been the better man 
ot the two: she herself arranged the 
affair, and put her plans into execu- 
tion. To Chach she said, after a fash- 
ion which proved very enlarged views 
of morality, “The time has now come 
when we can be one ; we must arrange 
to get rid of those who may not ap- 
prove of this.” The way in which this 
spirited woman got rid of those who 
disapproved of her conduct was in- 
stantly collecting fifty chains, send- 
ing for the relations of the king one 
by one, binding them as they entered, 
apd then handing them over to be 
slain. Thus Chach was married to 
the Ranee, and ascended the throne. 
Whatever his fascinations may have 
been, courage was not one of these. 
Shortly after assuming power, he 
was attacked by an ambitious chief 
at the head of a large army, and in- 
stead of acting boldly, he applied 
to his wife for encouragement and 
advice. “Men,” she replied, “ are 
best acquainted with the counsels of 
war; if you are afraid, give me your 
clothes, and you shall take mine, 
then I will go and fight the enemy.” 
No wonder Chach was ashamed on 
hearing this, and held down his head. 
He went to battle, and, being chal- 
lenged by his opponent, agreed to 
single combat ; but even then his 
Brahminical nature displayed itself. 
He urged his inexperience with 
horses as a reason why the contest 
should be decided on foot ; but hav- 
ing whispered an attendant to bring 
up his own steed, he quickly mount- 
ed, and thus having his foe at a dis- 
advantage, struck him with one blow 
to the earth. It is noteworthy that 
such a treacherous coward should 
have gained the affections of a high- 
bred, spirited, and determined wo- 
man, but not at all strange; for it 
is often the unlike which has most 
charms, and the ways of the gentler 
sex are proverbially mysterious. This 
story may serve as an indication that, 
early in the seventh century, Sind 
ont a little renovation, from the 
inflax either of foreign invaders or 
of foreign ideas; for every country is 
in a state of corrupt civilisation, 
where women overlook the absence 
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of the primary virtue, courage, and 
allow their imagination to glorify 
men who are great only in preten- 
sion, and good only because they as- 
sert it, and find dupes to believe the 
falsehood. 

But Sind was destined to meet 
soon with stern realities, and so to 
be awakened from its dream of priest- 
ly virtue. The events we bave just 
related occurred in the evening of 
one, and the morning of another 
great world-system. Buddbism, al- 
ways aspiring towards perfect rest 
ps unconscious being, had got sunk 
in impracticabilities and sloth; the 
Indo-Scythian ideas were all but ex- 
hausted; the tiger, the snake, and 
the wild jungle, were ready to re- 
claim the celled hills, once musical 
with the hum of innumerable dron- 
ing troglodytic monks, which were 
plentifully  — from the steppes 
of Tartary 


“Smiling Salsette’s cave-wrought coast.” 


In the West, the Roman Empire 
which had absorbed the civilisation 
of Greece, was falling into ruin. 
Essentially heathen in its spiritual 
phase, its decline and fall could not 
be arrested by the new element of 
Ohristianity. Rome was only Grecian 
thought realised — passed from the 
originating into the effecting stage. 
It contributed no new element, dis- 
couraged all originality of thought, 
and, under its later emperors, con- 
sumed both capital and interest ; so 
at this time it was about to die, un- 
honoured and unsung. Zoroastrian- 
ism, also, was approaching its end in 
Persia; although, like Greece under 
Alexander, it made a last expiring 
and glorious effort in the conquests 
of the later Sassanides, who compelled 
Justinian to purchase an _ ignoble 
peace, extended the dominion of 
Persia to the shores of the Levant, 
won Egypt and Tripoli, and threaten- 
ed Constantinople. These first six 
or seven centuries of the Christian 
era form a central period in the 
history of the world —a period of 
decay and death, of conception and 
birth. 

Not to modern Brahminism was it 
given to supply the place of Buddh- 
ism, and hold the eastern world. 
Entirely new winds of summer heat 


were required for the further de- 
velopment of human life, and these 
came, like a simoom blast, from the 
burning deserts of Arabia) The new 
influence produced from a race which 
had long been separated, either by 
its own peculiarities or its geographi- 
cal position, from the general family 
of man; but which in its isolation, 
whether in its native deserts or its 
insecure Syrian possession, had long 
been gathering strength and storing 
up ideas to reinform and subdue the 
earth. Judaism was too arrogant, 
local, and intensely national, to in- 
fluence the world in the day of its 
success, but when thrown into the 
wine-press of the wrath of God, true 
balm was pressed from it for the 
healing of the nations. For Christi- 
anity, however, the East was not 
prepared ; a ruder, lower, and more 
cruel system of religion was first re- 
quired to pave the way for it, as the 
prophet clothed in camel’s hair was 
the forerunner of Christ. There are 
sufficient grounds to believe that 
Christian churches existed in India in 
the fifth century ; but these soon dis- 
appeared, leaving only a sad trace 
of their existence in the name and 
incarnation of Krishna, a lascivious 
god, and very Hindu Christ indeed. 
The rude denizens of Arabia and all 
Central Asia were no more likely to 
be influenced, twelve centuries ago, 
by the laws of love and individual 
liberty which form the essentials of 
our faith, than are at this day the 
tigers of Bengal. In order to pro- 
gress eastward, the Semitic race had 
to mould a wilder and more warlike 
system out of Christianity. 

So about the time when Chach 
mounted the throne of Sind, when 
Buddhism was degrading into mo- 
dern Brahminism, and otherwise ap- 
proaching dissolution, across the 
Arabian Sea, in the stony valley 
and burning streets of Mecca, an 
epileptic boy was born into day, and 
nursed in the arms of a shapeless 
Abyssinian girl. Like Gotama the 
founder of Buddhism, Mohammed, 
tho of a dark race, was himself 
of ir type. After his youthful 
trai among the Bani Saad, he 
passed, as is now established beyond 
doubt, over into Syria, by the desert- 
ed excavations of Petra, and thus 
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became acquainted with corrupt Sy- 
rian Christianity. In his years of 
humble labour and silent thought, 
which were broken by madness and 
shadowed by gloom, he worked out, 
for the satisfaction of his own soul, 
a theory of the universe and vindica- 
tion of the ways of God to man. We 
cannot here discuss how far his purer 
ideal may have been lost in its ap- 
plication to his fellows, and by what 
he gained of immediate success. 
Suffice to note that this new Pro- 
phet was successful; that, while old 
religi6ns were dying farther east, 
the rocks of the Hejaz were echoing 
the names of Allah and Mohammed. 
Even during his life he would will- 
ingly, as may be seen from his letters 
to the rulers of Persia and Rome, 
have extended Islam beyond the 
limits of Arabia, but was distracted 
by nearer cares, it not being till the 
ninth year of the Hejira that sub- 
mission was made to him by the 
Koreish, who were the most influen- 
tial of all the Arabs. Two years after 
this, all his prayers to the “ Lord of 
the Daybreak ”—or the Light of Ex- 
istence, as commentators interpret 
the phrase — were unavailing against 
the “ Mischief of the Night” which 
overtook him. But Arabia was in- 
spired with the new power; it went 
forth conquering and to conquer. 
Quickly the wilder men of the East, 
especially all of Semitic origin, ac- 
cepted the teaching of the last of the 
prophets. A line of Kaliphs arose, 
first ruling at Medina, then at Kufa, 
Damascus, and Baghdad. Host after 
host of fierce warriors issued forth to 
subdue the world. From the southern 
islands of Asia to 


“The aerial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves,” 


from the walls of Vienna to the 
harmattan winds of Western Africa, 
the tassels of the Mohammedan flags 
were to float on the breeze of victory. 
The mystic cross of the Doctors of 
Reason was, except in Eastern Asia, 
about to be supplanted, partly by the 
obscene lingam of the followers ¥ 
Mahadeo, but chiefly by the cresce 

moon aud the blood-drinking sword. 
History was prepared to leave the 
mythic line of Buddhas, with its 
hundreds of quadrillions of ten of 
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quadrillions of unlimited sons, for - 
not less vain Semitic genealogies, 
And even prosy geography was ready 
to take the great footprint in Ceylon 
—‘an island inhabited by demons, 
gevii, and dragons”—from the in- 
definite Scythian Buddha, and ascribe 
it to enormous Semitic Adam, as 
he stood, in that singularly fanciful 
morning of the world, with one foot 
on Rahun and the other in the sea, 
looking for Eve, who was sleeping in 
the valley of Mecca, with knees two 
matchlock-shots asunder. 

To explain the chronological order 
of events, we give the following list 
of Kaliphs, from the death of Moham- 
med to shortly after the conquest of 
Sind :— 


AH. A.D. 
Aboo-becr, 11—13 632—34 
Omar, 13—23 634—43 
Othman, 23—35 643—55 
Ali, 35—40  655—60 
Hassan, 40—41 660—61 
Line of the Umayides, A.D. 661—750 
Muaviya, 41—60 661—79 
Yezid, 60—64 679—83 
Muaviya IL., 64 683 
Marwan, . : 64—65 683—84 
Abdool Mulik, . 65—86 684-705 
Walid, 86—96 705—15 
Suleiman, 96—99 T15—17 


Even a few years after Moham- 
med’s death, in the kaliphate of 
Omar, the Arabs had mastered no 
small portion of the East. Towards 
Sind threatening progress was made, 
for Kirman, the easternmost pro- 
vince of Persia, Seistan, and Mekran, 
were soon taken by Abdoolla, a bold 
general, who would have pushed his 
arms across the Indus had his lord 
allowed. According to the Chach 
Nameh, a certain Aboo Musa Ashari, 
who had been one of Mohammed’s 
personal companions, wrote to the 
Kaliph to the effect that the King of 
Sind was “powerful and contuma- 
cious, following the path of uoright- 
eousness, and having sin in his heart ;” 
but this accusation, which was quite 
a sufficient pretext for war in the 
eyes of pious Mohammedans, failed 
to excite prudent Omar, who seems 
to have thonght that the Sindian 
apple was not quite ripe. A remark- 
able proof of the strong outward 
tendency of the Arabs at this period 
may be found in the fact that, in 
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addition to the gigantic aggressions 
of the Kaliphs, private individuals 
carried on a system of filibustering 
and privatering on the shores of 
the Arabian Sea and its gulfs. Then, 
as now in North America, the eager- 
ness of the individual outran the 
prudence of the ruler. One of these 
attempts, forerunners of serious in- 
vasion, was made in Omar's reign, 
by a Mohammedan General Walker, 
upon Debal, a part of Sind, but was 
frustrated by the valour and vigour 
of Samba the governor, a hero other- 
wise unknown to fame. 

Othman, in the commencement of 
his reign, had to deal with many re- 
bellions in the newly-conquered pro- 
vinces ; but these being put down, 
and his power consolidated, he ex- 
tended the Arab rule up the western 
side of the Hala mountains, even in- 
to the Kohistan and farther Balkh. 
Sind, however, was left untouched, 
because a spy reported of it—* Water 
in that country is of a dark colour, 
flowing only drop by drop; the fruits 
are sour and unwholesome; rocks 
abound, and the soil is brackish. 
The thieves are intrepid warriors, 
and the bulk of the population dis- 
honest and treacherous. If the troops 
sent there are few in number, they 
will be exterminated; if they are 
numerous, they will perish of hunger.” 
This account is not inapplicable to 
Sind of the present day, but is so 
different from our reliable knowledge 
of the state of that country under 
its Brahmin kings, that we are forced 
to conclude either that the spy had 
never entered it, or that he had re- 
ceived a retainer from the wily Sind- 
ians. 

After the death of Othman, until 
the succession of the Umayides, there 
was too much confusion to allow of 
foreign conquest. Even during the 
reign of the first Kaliphs of that 
dynasty, the mountainous region of 
Central Asia appears to have been 
held insecurely; so they feared to 
descend upon Sind, lest retreat might 
be cut off On its western frontier 
it was protected by hill-tribes, then, 
as now, the bravest and most inde- 
pendent in that portion of Asia. Un- 


til these were thoroughly Islamised, 
Sind was safe; but though able to 
cope with Mohammedans, they were 
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easily overcome by Mohammedanism. 
The historians relate miraculous tales 
to the effect that the hillmen were 
suddenly terrified and converted by 
hearing the Tukbeer, or acknowledg- 
ment of divine greatness, and inci- 
dentally mention that it has sounded 
through centuries, and still continues 
to sound, from the depths of the 
rock. It will be sufficient for us to 
bear in mind that the harsh, aggres- 
sive, law-honouring religion of the 
Koran was remarkably suited to find 
a response in the hearts of rude 
mountainers, whose close centact 
with nature and fact left room only 
for the growth of the primary virtues 
of bravery, fidelity, and religious awe. 
Mild life-honouring Buddhism and 
clever clerkish Brahminism had no 
chance with it in these regions. The 
sight of the invading army kneeling 
in prayer, and prostrating itself as 
one man, had great influence on the 
simple mountaineers. In later years 
the spy of one tribe said, on return- 
ing to his people after witnessing 
such a spectacle—*“ By the oath of 
God! I have seen these people so 
united, that to whatever business 
they turn their heads, they will 
assuredly accomplish it ;” and the 
credibility of the story is not much 
affected by the palpable Moham- 
medan form of the remark. 

It is in the later portion of the 
reign of Abdool Mulik that we first 
find Sind seriously threatened. Daher, 
the son of our prudent friend Chach, 
was its king, ruling mildly and wise- 
ly, according to all accounts. A sha- 
dow hung over the royal house, for 
early in his reign it had been pro- 
phesied, and explained on the carpet 
of inquiry, that his sister was destined 
to be the wife of a ruler of Sind. In 
order to escape the evil of the pro- 
phesy, he nominally made her his 
own wife. Though the Sindians may 
have had an uneasy dread of the 
changes which were in store, they 
did not prevent some of their pre- 
datory tribes incensing the Kaliph 
Abdool Mulik,so that “ perspiration 
issued from his body,” by robbing 
his servants of “female slaves and 
other things,” which were being con- 
veyed to him asa present from Hin- 
dostan or Ceylon. In consequence 
of this insult, the Kaliph desired to 
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send an army into Sind; but, just 
at that time, his life was won b 

death, and his successor, Walid, 
doubted whether he had treasure 
sufficient to risk an attempt at con- 
quest. But though the Kaliph acted 
the prudent part of our Court of 
Directors, he also had a Lord Ellen- 
borough and a Sir Charles Napier. 
Hejjaz, his deputy in Central Asia, 
who was a far-seeing, ambitious, and 
unscrupulous man, and who is intro- 
duced in the Arabian Nights, in the 
story of Neameh and Noam, as steal- 
ing the damsel Noam and sending 
her to Abdool Mulik, followed what 
simple-minded Mohammed Masoom 
calls “ the custom of good clever men, 
first of all to find out the condition of 
the enemy,” and sent spies into Sind. 
Learning from these that it would 
pay the expense of conquest, he not 
only urged his lord to make the at- 
tempt, buteoffered himself to guaran- 
tee the payment. 

Mohammedanism was then in a 
glorious ascendant. It had tri- 
umphed on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, had overcome Persia, gained 
stony Khorassan, the river-broken 
desert of Seistan, and Mekran, which 
then consisted of all Beloochistan, 
besides the long dreary line of river- 
less coast which stretches from sacred 
Hindu Hinglaj tothe entrance of the 
Persian Gulf. When the Arabs were 
in Mekran, and so flushed with con- 
quest, it was time for sister-loving 
King Daher, and his son, the Lion, to 
bestir themselves for the safety of 
their kingdom. Qniet loving coun- 
cillors, however, gave this advice— 
“The Mohammedans will go this 
way and that way, where affronts 
are offered to their religion; but if 
we sit on the carpets of prudence 
and peace, they will leave us 
untroubled.” How many similar 
speeches have been made, regarding 
ourselves, in the durbars of Indian 
princes! The policy of King Daher 
and his advisers was exactly that 
followed, several centuries after, by 
the Ameers of Sind toward their 
British ally, and it had precisely 
similar results. 

Hejjaz being determined on the 
conquest, and the hillmen having 
been either conquered or converted, 
the Kaliph granted permission; and 


young Mohammed Kasim, the ne- 
phew or the cousin of Hejjaz, was, 
professedly on astrological advice, 
appointed to command the invading 
army. This general has no place in 
modern history; yet, both from in- 
nate ability and tragic destiny, he 
may rank with the two other con- 
querors of Sind. A Sindee histo- 
torical medal would bear on its one 
side the head of the young Greek 
Immortal, with its savage beauty 
tempered by the weak passion of a 
woman or a child, and a gleam of 
horror and presaging death troubling 
the conquering light of the eagle eye. 
Thus would be fitly represented, as 


in ancient busts, the surpassing glory ~ 


and deep debasement, the marvellous 
promise and swift fate of the world’s 
Alexander. On the reverse there 
would appear an energetic rudely 
human face, compressed into hawk- 
like watchfulness, furrowed by ear- 
nest thought, and pained by mean 
cares—the face of old Sir Charles, 
the great British general, who won 
all his fame from a most reluctant 
fortune, and being too impatient of 
duncedom, never found a fitting field 
for the exercise of his penetrating 
genius. Though, in these respects, 
we know of Mohammed Kasim only 
that he was of great beauty, and 
seventeen years of age, when the in- 
vading army was committed to his 
charge, yet we shall find in the his- 
tory of his brilliant success, and onion 
of youthful fire with the wisdom of 
age, enough to suggest a distinct 
image of the boy-conqueror leading 
on the wild turbaned host of Islam ; 
while the story of his swift awful 
doom may serve to associate him 
with his greater predecessor. 

The nucleus of the Mobammedan 
army consisted of twelve hundred 
picked men from Syria and western 
Persia. Starting about 710 a.p., its 
route lay through Kerman, Mekran, 
and across the Hala, to Oomerkote 
in Sind, a town which must have 
been near where Hydrabad now 
stands. It is unnecessary, happily 
unnecessary, as it is impossible, to 
describe all the conflicts which en- 
sued—the stern religious fanaticism, 
the lust for blood, the wild battle- 
shock, the confusion, agony, and 
terror— 
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“ Where a de of men b 
Long ago, 
Lust of glory pricked their hearts up, dread of shame 
Strack them tame ; 
For whole centuries of folly, noise, and sin, 
Shut them in, 
With their triumphs, and their glories, and the rest.”” 





thed joy and woe 


Various fights are recorded, in 
which the result was always the 
same ; “the breeze of victory” bore 
on the flags of Islam, and the “ reins 
of his will” fell from the hands of the 
Hindu commander. Though always 
successful in the field, Mohammed 
Kasim had difficulty in procuring 
supplies ; and his army, suffering 
from famine, was obliged to consume 
its horses. But the astrologers had 
predicted that Sind was to be taken 
’ by the nephew of Hejjaz; so he fol- 
lowed his star to victory and death. 
When, in these circumstances, King 
Daher offered peace if the Moham- 
medans would consent to return 
westward, their youthful leader re- 

lied: ‘*Inshallah! the country be- 
ongs to the Faithful. Until the 
Infidel be obedient, and acknowledge 
our sway, I shall not abandon my 
lawful prize.” Hejjaz contrived to 
send a fresh supply of horses; and 
soon after occurred the great battle 
in which King Daher fulfilled his 
destiny and the Brahmin power was 
overthrown in Sind. 

The king was sleeping pleasantly 
in his palace, dreamivg of future 
success and glory, in the month 
Ramzan, of the ninth year of the 
Hejira, when at early dawn he was 
awakened to receive tidings from a 
horseman, who had ridden all night 
to bring intelligence of Mohammed 
Kasim’s victorious approach. Though, 
by a sudden blow, he killed the cham- 
berlain who ventured to arouse him, 
a little reflection showed the neces- 
sity of at once making a great effort, 
and of placing himself at the head of 
his followers. The first ten days of 
Ramzan were passed in hard fight- 
ing, of which the result was favour- 
able to the Mohammedans, who suc- 
ceeded in crossing several rivers, and 
forcing some important points. On 
the 11th, Daher led to battle 10,000 
horsemen, clad in mail, 30,000 foot- 
men, aud many warriors on ele- 
phants in front. On the finest and 
most richly caprisoned of these ani- 
mals he himself sat, along with his 
two beautiful daughters, one of whom 
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administered betel and the other 
wine. He was armed with a kind 
of iron noose or ring, which he cduid 
throw like a lasso, and which was 
heavy and sharp enough to strike off 
@ man’s head. 

At first the Moslems gave way; 
but again they fixed their feet firm on 
the ground, and drew their blood- 
drinking swords from the scabbards 
of revenge. ‘Towards evening, when 
both parties were fatigued and de- 
sirous of repose, a discharge of fire- 
works by the invaders terrified the 
elephants of their opponents so much 
that these animals broke loose, and 
ran furiously about the Sindian 
camp, causing much confusion and 
fright. At the same moment Mo- 
hammed Kasim ordered a volley of 
arrows, and with a body of his men 
made a ferocious charge. One of the 
arrows struck Rais Daher in the 
throat ; and the bird of his life being 
freed from the cage of his body, flew 
away. His attendants endeavoured 
to lead back the elephant, but its 
huge feet stuck in the moist clay. 
By this time the sun had set; and 
the Brahmins around, taking Daher’s 
dead body out of the howdah, con- 
cealed it in the mud before they fled 
to the city. Falling into the hands 
of a Moslem officer, they were glad 
to escape immediate death by men- 
tioning the fate of their monarch, and 
pointing out his dead body. While 
Daher was lying in the mud, his two 
daughters, who had been seized by 
renegades of the town, were brought 
before Mohammed Kasim; and he, 
supposing their father had escaped, 
proclaimed that none were to occupy 
themselves in following him, lest he 
should return and take them by sur- 
prise. On hearing this proclamation, 
Kais, the officer who had found the 
body, shouted the Tukbeer, and this 
being understood as a signal of 
Daher’s death, “God is great” rose 
from all the Mohammedan host. The 
head of the Hindu Rais was shown 
to the danghters by Mohammed 
Kasim; and whether this was done 
as an intentional insult, or with the 
view of proving identity, the action 
was never forgiven, and afterwards 
led to very singular and fatal conse- 
quences. When morning dawned, 
the troops moved forward to the fort, 
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and exhibited Daher’s head in order 
to induce the garrison to surrender. 
At first they would not believe the 
fact thus brought before their eyes ; 
but Ladhee, the widowed queen, 
hearing of the occurrence, ran to the 
walls, and at once recognising the 
face of her lord, uttered a shriek of 
agony, and threw herself from the 
battlements. On that same day the 
army of Islam entered the fort, 
raised a pulpit, and read prayers. 
There are some small discrepancies 
between the different historical ac- 
counts of these events; but on that 
subject the less said the better, it 
being impossible for us to resuscitate 
Ali Bin Hamed Bin Aboo Bukkur 
Koofee and confront him with Kazee 
Ismail Bin Ali Mohammed Bin 
Moosa Bin Taee, and with other in- 
dividuals who would require to be 
examined before exact truth could be 
elicited. Exact truth is, perhaps, 
not desirable in such relations ; cer- 
tainly not when it interferes with the 
great general impressions which it is 
peculiarly the office and the honour 
of history to convey. The scantiness 
of the details and distance of the in- 
terests render it difficult, perhaps 
impossible, now to realise the events 
which established Islam in Sind. 
An era, a dynasty, a faith,a battle— 
these are brief words, easily entered, 
with their dates, upon our memory ; 
but that is very different from form- 
ing real acquaintance with the things 
which they represent : and even when 
wandering in the white moonlight of 
Sind, among the mounds formed by 
the ruins of great ancient cities, 
hearing the sullen sweep of the broad 
river which for centuries unknown 
has moaned down to the sea, it is 
difficult to take an interest in more 
than the few personal incidents con- 
nected with the conquest which the 
Mohammedan chroniclers have hand- 
ed down. Though of these the 
fall of Rais Daher may have no 
special charm for the imagination, it 
is otherwise with the tendril that 
clung to him, falling when he fell. 
The shriek of his queen may be 
heard above the noise of centuries. 
Among Hindus the family feelings 
are singularly strong; and however 
opposed to many of their theories, 
the wife is not unfrequently the com- 
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panion, counsellor, and helpmeet of 
her lord. Mahratta as well as 
Sindian history records many in- 
stanves of womanly wisdom, woman- 
ly love, and more than womanly de- 
votion. Ladhee may have been 
influenced by the requirements of her 
creed, or dreaded worse than death 
at the conqueror’s hands; but she 
also showed somewhat of the love 
which is stronger than death, and 
illustrated the old truth, that while 
there are various skies and creeds, to 
humanity there is only one heart. 
Warfare, in some shape or other, 
appears to be an essential part of life 
upon earth. From the avimalcule 
to the civilised man, everything is 
devouring something, and securing 
its own temporary existence by 
trampling some other being into 
night and chaos. In all lands and 
in all climes it is the inevitable law 
that, as the new life moves wildly 
on, life is beaten down under its giant 
tread. Nations destroy each other 
by the arts of peace as well as by 
those of war. And man is always 
the same in his gratitude for victory ; 
whether on the banks of the Sea- 
mander or the Indus, he knows that 
he has conquered through the guid- 
ance of invisible powers, and to serve 
unseen ends. As the Greek offered 
sacrifice to his favourite god, so the 
Arab raised a pulpit and read a ser- 
mon and prayers; so the English, 
after entering Hydrabad, read the 
thanksgiving for victory. In the 
Mohammedan religious feeling, how- 
ever, there was a sternness and gloom 
unknown in the heathenism which it 
came to displace. The thanksgiving 
of the Heathen, and more especially 
of the Greek, was little more than an 
expression of contentment with the 
beauty and fulness of life: turning 
joyfully from the grey mists of eter- 
nity which had threatened to en- 
close him, he looked upon the sunn 
land of the living, and aulnlenl, 
“O dear city of Jove!” The grati- 
tude of the Arabian or the Hebrew, 
on the other hand, was based on the 
moral idea which had possessed the 
mind of his race, convicting of guilty 
shortcoming, causing a fearful dread 
of coming judgment, and regarding 
the creature as standing in sinful 
opposition to the Oreator. This idea 
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exercised a singular influence over 
men, to recreate and yet to torture. 
As it possessed their minds, “ beauty 
straightway vanished; they read 
commandments, all-excluding moun- 
tainous duty. An obligation—a sad- 
ness, aS of piled mountains—fell on 
them, and life became ghastly, joy- 
less, a pilgrim’s progress, a probation, 
beleaguered round with doleful his- 
tories of Adam’s fall and curse, be- 
hind us; with doomsday and purga- 
torial and penal fires before ; and the 
heart of the seer and the heart of the 
listener sank in them.” The gloom 
aud sternness of Mohammed and his 
race greatly influenced the religion 
which he taught; more especially it 
allowed of no compromise between 
the believer and the infidel. To the 
former it was a matter of infinite 
iwportance ; so, as a natural conse- 
quence, he determined that it should 
be so to the latter also. We find the 
Prophet himself, in the Koran, often 
fleeing from the thought of God to 
wild aspirations for the destruction 
of the enemies of God; and his fol- 
lowers had this text ever in recollec- 
tion: “Thou shalt in no wise count 
those as dead who were slain in the 
cause of God at Ohod; nay, they are 
sustained alive with the Lord, re- 
joicing because of what He, of His 
favour granted them; and being 
glad for those who, coming after 
them, have not overtaken them; 
because there shall no fear come 
on them, neither shall they be 
grieved.” 

In Sind, however, the Moham- 
medan invaders seem to have tem- 
pered their religious enthusiasm with 
kindness and prudence; for they 
used persuasion rather than the 
sword as their instrument of con- 
version—an exception to their ordi- 
nary rule which resulted, in all pro- 
bability, from the personal character 
of Mohammed Kasim. It is related 
that, after entering Alore, he went 
into a temple where many Sindees 
were worshipping round an idol, the 
image of a man on horseback. The 
first fiery impulse led the young 
general to raise his sword, with the 
intention of cleaving it in twain; but, 
being arrested by the cry of the hor- 
rified priests, he contented himself 
with pulling off one of its gauntlets, 
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remarking to them, “ Your god wants 
a gauntlet ; ask him what he has 
done with it?” “How should a 
lifeless image know?” returned the 
Brahmins, falling into the snare, and 
exposing themselves to the rational 
rebuke which the Mussulman quickly 
administered. One-fifth of the spoil 
was set apart according to the in- 
junction of the Koran: ‘‘ Know that 
whenever ye gain any spoils, a fifth 
part thereof belongeth unto God, and 
to the apostle and his kindred, and 
the orphans, and the poor, and the 
traveller.” Much also of the con- 
quered land was given for the sup- 
port of sacred edifices and _institu- 
tions; and so were founded those 
ecclesiastical establishments which 
are said to have absorbed one-third 
of the entire revenue of Sind under 
the government of the late Ameers. 
Even certain revenues which, under 
Daher had been given to Hindu- 
priests, were continued by the Mo- 
hammedans; while in some places 
the natives were allowed to rebuild 
their temples, and continue their 
idolatrous worship. 

Sir Henry Elliot, following the 
Futuhulbuldan, mentions some im- 
ortant exceptions to this lenity. 

hen the Moslems had usurped the 
complete mastery, and felt them- 
selves secure, they displayed their 
usual cruelty and bigotry. At Debal 
the temples were demolished; a 
general massacre ensued for three 
whole days; prisoners were taken 
captive, and much plunder was 
amassed. The idols were broken, 
and ‘mosques were founded at Nai- 
run, notwithstanding its voluntary 
surrender. Though the lives of the 
inhabitants were saved at Alore, a 
heavy tribute was demanded from 
them, and painful conditions were 
imposed on the use of their temples. 
At Mooltan, Mohammed Kasim dis- 
layed more intolerance than was 
bi wont. The Bhavisha Purana 
and one of the Chinese travellers 
mention that there was at that place 
a golden statue of the sun; but the 
Arabic writers speak of the principal 
idol as being only composed of wood, 
covered with a red skin, and having 
two rubies for eyes. Mohammed 
Kasim left this idol uninjured, in 
order to enrich himself by the abun- 
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dant offerings which were laid at its 
feet ; bat at the same time, in order to 
show his horror of Indian superstition, 
he attached a piece of cow’s flesh to its 
neck—thus gratifying his avarice and 
malignity at once. 

Of Sir Charles Napier it is re- 
corded by his brother, that “ while 
his cannon still resounded on the 
banks of the Indus, he had made 
known that all persons, whether of 
high or low degree, were confirmed 
for the time, and would be so per- 
manently, according to their behav- 
jour, in the employments they held 
under the Ameers.” A similar course 
had been previously pursued by the 
Mohammedan conqueror. “ The Brah- 
mins,” avers Mohammed Masoom, 
“were placed by him, as before, in 
charge of the revenues, and appointed 
to listen in suits of law.” But an- 
other authority adds that most of the 
Hindu priests refused to act, and 
preferred enrolment as an order of 
mendicants. The original conquerors 
received large grants of land, on con- 
dition of military service; and these 
lands were cultivated, not by the in- 
vaders, who, being soldiers, were for- 
bidden this employment, but by the 
former possessors, who were degraded 
to the condition of serfs. But the 
Arabs were glad, at the same time, 
to avail themselves of more intellectual 
service which the Hindus could ren- 
der; and even Daher’s prime-minister 
was retained as a Official of some kind 
or other. 

Very curious information has been 
gathered by Sir Henry Elliot, and is 
preserved in his unpublished volume, 
regarding the revenue of Sind, and 
the expense of the Mohammedan 
invasion. ‘On counting up the 
cost of the Sindian expedition, 
Hejjaz found that he had ex- 
pended 60,000,000, and had re- 
ceived 120,000,000 dirhems. As 
that could only have been the 
Kaliph’s share of one-fifth, the total 
value of the plunder obtained must 
have been 600,000,000 dirhems, 
Now, as one million of dirhems, 
at fivepence halfpenny each, is equi- 
valent to about £23,000 of our 
money, and as the relative value of 
money was ten times greater than 
now, we may conceive the amount to 
be largely exaggerated. We 
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find that the province of Sind yield- 
ed annually a sum of 11,500,000 
dirhems, Mooltan being most pro- 
bably included, as it is not men- 
tioned among the other provinces. 

. + It isnot an improbable amount 
when we consider [the extent of 
ancient Sind and] the liberal aliena- 
tions and reserves, as well as the 
change in the value of money. Under 
the Talpurs, notwithstanding that 
many large and productive tracts 
were afforested by them, Sind is 
said to have occasionally yielded 
£400,000, and under the Kalhoras, 
tradition represents the revenue at 
the exaggerated amount of £800,000. 
At present [1853], with security on 
all its borders, and tranquillity within 
them, it does not pay to the British 
government more than £300,000, and 
the expenses have been hitherto more 
than double that sum.” These sin- 
gular statements establish more than 
Sir Henry has clearly brought out. 
Six hundred millions of dirhems 
would amount, according to his cal- 
culation and the present value of 
money, to the enormous sum of 
£138,000,000, which would have made 
even Sir Charles Napier a great 
favourite with the Indian Directors, 
had he found it, or anything like it, 
in Hydrabad. The cost of the expe- 
dition being subtracted, there must 
have remained a clear profit of 
£136,620,000. “ But as to the proof 
of this,” to quote good old Moham- 
med Masoom, “God only knows!” 
There was a hot controversy, a few 
years ago, as to whether our occupa- 
tion of Sind was paying or not, and 
Sir William Napier virtually gave the 
lie on the subject, to what he was 
leased to call “the pompous libel- 
ers of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews,” and “the penny - paid 
slanderers of the daily press.” When 
some uncertainty hangs over even 
that matter, it would be absurd to 
enter into a discussion of the finance 
of the Moslem invasion, as described 
by Moslem historians—a class of gen- 
tlemen who have little scruple in 
drawing largely and minutely = 
imagination whenever facts fail. t 
us accept their details only as point- 
ing generally to the fact that the 
countries of the Indus are desert, 
not in an onward, but in a retro- 
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grade motion; and that Sind and 
Central Asia, a thousand years ago, 
presented a very different aspect from 
that which they have at the present 
day. The small number of the Arab 
invaders does not argue against such 
a view. Only a confused idea can be 
formed of the population of the coun- 
try at that period, but it seems by no 
means to have been entirely friendly 
to its Hindu rulers. We find that 
sorceresses advised the capitulation 
of forts. The Meds and the Jats, with 
other wandering and aboriginal tribes, 
enlisted under the Mohammedan ban- 
ners. In Mekran, Mohammed Kasim 
got large reinforcements to his army. 
After intelligence of his first victories 
reached Damascus, he was reinforced 
by more troops and many adventurers. 
When he advanced northward from 
Mooltan, he had no less than 50,000 
soldiers, besides those whom he left 
in the forts and garrisons of Sind. 
There must also have been other 
Arabs in the country, for many ad- 
venturers betook themselves to com- 
mercial speculation. Horses were 
imported from Arabia; caravans 
crossed Central Asia in various direc- 
tions ; the products of China, Ceylon, 
and Malabar were soon brought to 
Sind, as a central emporium from 
whence they might be carried, by sea 
or land, into any part of the Kaliph’s 
dominions ; the shores of the Persian 
Gulf and the coast of Mekran were 
studded with Arab settlements, which 
sent forth a large pumber of various 
kinds of vessels; and the pressure of 
the Ishmaelitish tribes towards In- 
dia was too great to allow of the Sind- 
ians making any stand, for a country 
always becomes powerless when facing 
an inevitable destiny. 

It has been mentioned that, after 
the capture of Rawur, Brahminabad 
and Alore were quickly taken. Gov- 
ervors to these were appointed, and 
Mobammed Kasim moved victori- 
ously up the valley of the Indus into 
the Punjaub. Fortune seems never 
to have deserted him. Mooltan and 
Debalpore being taken, he advanced 
to the foot of the Cashmere hills—to 
the very place where, according to 
some authorities, Alexander, after 
crossing the Hydaspes, conquered 
Porus. Nor could our young conqueror 
here weep because there remained 


no more kingdoms to be subdued, for 
the ambitious Hejjaz had suggested 
to him the more difficult. conquest of 
China. Still a youth, he had con- 
quered a great kingdom, enriched the 
Kaliph’s treasury, and vindicated the 
honour of God and of the Prophet. 
In addition to the gratification of 
his own individual success, he had 
the proud feeling of bearing no small 
part in a great and extended move- 
ment. In Spain, his contemporary 
Tarik was beating back the soldiers 
of the Cross; on the banks of the 
Jaxartes, Kutaiba was preparing to 
advance towards China. A conquer- 
ing glory had burst forth, threaten- 
ing to envelop the world; and in 
that he stood, giving and receiving, 
glorifying and transfigured, thinking, 
probably, not so much of Azrael, the 
separator, of Izrafil, the trumpet- 
blower, of the dark forms of Monker 
and Nakir, as of daylight and power, 
and war-horses “ which run swiftly to 
battle.” 

But already Fate had wound him 
in her coils. King Daher, it may be 
remembered, had two daughters, Pari 
Mull, “the Fragrant,” and Soorij, “the 
San,” who fell into Mohammed Ka- 
sim’s power after their. father’s de- 
feat and death. According to all pro- 
per rule, the young conqueror and 
the beautiful, sorrowing, bewildered 
maidens ought te have been attract- 
ed towards each other, but to have 
met in love, and not for “ mutual ex- 
tinction.” Instead, however, of allow- 
ing himself to be captivated by their 
beauty, the general sent them off at 
once to Bagdad, as presents for the 
Kaliph’s harem. In his conquering 
zeal, the Moslem thought little of the 
chamber of happiness; in their dis- 
tress and bitterness of heart, the high- 
minded Ranees did not forget the 
honour of their house. 

Mohammed Masoom tells us that 
the Kaliph, on seeing the two sisters, 
became distracted with their great 
beauty. They displaying, or feigning, 
a natural girlish timidity and shame, 
made the Caliph still more delighted 
and distracted, until the eldest—* the 
Fragrant”—bursting into tears, de- 
clared that, ere leaving Sind, they 
had both been forcibly dishonoured 
by Mohammed Kasim. Immediately 
“the fire of anger was lighted in the 
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body of the Kaliph.” as our historian 
delicately phrases it; his rage knew 
no bounds ; and he determined on the 
death of the insolent and perfidious 
young miniou of fortune. Wiser men 
than he are said to have been beguiled. 
The plan adopted by him for ivflict- 
ing punishment was rather original, 
and consisted in writing the follow- 
ing letter: “ Wherever this reaches 
Mohammed Kasim, he is to come 
from thence to the Kaliphate, wrap- 
ped in the raw hide of a cow. There 
is to be no delay in obeying this 
order.” Curiously enough, the his- 
torinns do not appear to have im- 
agined the possibility of this order 
being disobeyed. They do not lament 
over the ingratitudg of kings, and the 
cruel fate of genius, but tell us, as if 
it were a matter of course, that the 
triumphant conqueror became his 
own executioner ; that he ordered him- 
self to be shut up in a raw hide, and 
handed over to the messenger ; that 
the messenger carried him away ; and 
that, three days after, while his body 
went on to Baghdad and corruption, 
the bird of his life left his body and 
flew to heaven. In those days there 
must have been great faith in Kaliphs ; 
and then, as now, men walked within 
invisible walls of adamant. 

But though Mobammed Kasim 
thus went to heaven, his body was 
destined to effect something more 
upon earth. Being put into a coffin 
and brought to Baghdad, nothing 
would serve the Kaliph but that it 
should be opened in the presence of 
the daughters of Daher. The scene 
which ensued was extraordinary in- 
deed. Walid, his portly form swell- 
ing with gratified resentment and 
kingly pride, and with a smile upon 
his swarthy pox-pitted face, address- 
ed the Ranees when the corpse was 
displayed : “See how penetrating is 
the Kaliph’s mandate!” And if the 
bird of Mohammed Kasim’s life had 
looked down from heaven, it would 
have heard wild and bitter laughter 
issuing from the lips of the Hindu 
girls, as they scornfully replied, 
“Kings of great justice should not 
do great things in a hurry; nor de- 
Stroy a faithful servant on the charge 
of enemies. We accused Mohammed 
Kisim, because by him our father 
was slain, our father’s house ruined, 
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and ourselves sent as prisoners into 
a strange land. It was necessary to 
invent a tale to secure vengeance, for 
you would only have laughed at the 
simple story of our griefs. The trath 
is, this man was to us as a father or 
a brother: his hand never toucbed 
the skirts of our purity. It is not 
our fault that he could not reach his - 
master in a day. We have been 
successful ; in the Kaliph’s house of 
judgment there is great sorrow.” Or 
heari@g these words, the passionate 
monarch kept his head for one hour 
in “the pocket of repentance ;” and 
then, in unmauly rage, condemned 
“the Fragrant” and “the Sun” to 
immediate death. Their deception 
was no crime, according to Eastern 
notions, while the love and daring 
they displayed were a'l their own, 
and deserved not to vanish in a hor- 
rid vision of dust-clouds. and wild 
horses and gentle mangled forms. 
swiftly circling round the walls of 
Baghdad. 

The story just related is too extra- 
ordinary to have been invented, and 
too perfect to be rudely exposed to 
historical criticism. One account 
runs to the effect that Mohammed 
Kasim was recalled on the demise of 
Walid, and tortured to death by 
order of Suleiman, the successor to 
the Kaliphate; but that which we 
have adopted is supported by better 
authority, and is much more interest- 
ing. With this story closes the first 
act of Islam in Sind. After Moham- 
med Kasim’s death, the people he 
had conquered showed their high 
estimate of him by shaking off the 
foreign yoke; and Daher’s son, Jay 
Senh, regained possession of Brah- 
minabad. After two years’ inde- 
pendence they were again subdued. 
The tide of conquest which had set 
in towards Hindostan could not be 
turned; but Sind still continued to 
assert itself occasionally in the ap- 
pointment of its viceroys, until, being 
thoroughly Islamised, it was again 
governed by something like native 
rulers, by its own braver tribes, and 


by wilder tribes from the hills. Very 
briefly and quietly our Mohammedan 
historians record events; looking 


with lofty indifference on the changes 
of time and on the fate of the indi- 
vidual ; dismissing man after man 
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from this frail and perishable world 
into that other country, or the world 
eternal. One ruler, for instance, is 
quietly disposed of thus: “ Doda, 
marching thence, came to Tattah ; 
remaining there, from thence he tra- 
velled into that other world.” “Jam 
Ali Sher,” it is written of another, 
‘turned his heart towards pleasure, 
being in the habit of going out to 
take exercise during the moonlight 
nights ;’ and Jam Ali Sher was 
quickly despatched, of a starry night, 
by the nearest aspirer to the Jam- 
ship. Not even the Syuds, who per- 
formed wonderful miracles — “ many 
men of truth stating it”—or the 
Meerza Shah Hoosain, “ whose mind 
was always content on that which was 
good,” but were reminded there was 
room for them in “ the ample house of 
eternity ;” and so 


'*Tn due time, one by one, 
Some with lives that came to nothing, 
some with deeds as well undone, 
Death came tacitly, and took them where 
they never see the sun.” 


But the sun still rises round the 
Hala mountains, and lashes its fiery 
rays down the “Unhappy Valley.” 
New conquerors rule; new life ob- 
tains. Through the yellow air at 
Kurrachee we may see a_ perfect 
imitation, surmounting an Episcopal 
church, of the grand old campanile 
of theduomo of Lucca. Ashy Hindu 
devotees rejoice; while grumbling 
Mohammedan fakheers bend their di- 
minished heads and curse in silence. 
Thus the deserts of Asia, with their 
ore wastes unshaded by living 
oliage, and their barren mountains 
—those “bones of desolation’s nak- 
edness ”—unsubdued by the brooding 


' clouds of heaven, are not portions of 


the earth in a rugged primeval state, 
but the degradation of lands which 
bloomed smiling in some bright dawn 
of time, under the cultivating hand 
of man, or the effort of higher Powers. 
Experience and reason, indeed, assure 
us that the fabled spontaneity of per- 
fect life is only a sickly dream ; for 
the law of life is but the law of 
growth and labour; the golden ages 
of the past have germed in pain, and 


grown with difficulty into full wide- 
branched glory; and behind every 
civilisation we find no primeval pa- 
radise, but only the seething swamp 
with its slimy brood, the low tangled 
jungle with its self-destroying life, 
and the hoary salts and petrified 
flames of the pathless desert. But 
the backward investigation is quite 
endless, for older traditions tell of 
older developments ; and seeing that 
the limestone and sandstone ridges 
were themselves born in earth-throes, 
and the death of an older phase of 
life, while the barren crust itself was 
won from the howling central fire, 
by the powers which roll our star 
through the dark deep, we ascribe 
our own conditions to the Earth her- 
self, and image her as the poor rug- 
ged striving mother of the countless 
generations of troubled men. Even 
in the history of human beings, there 
is always an unfathomable past, in 
which figure moves behind figure, 
shade behind shade, till all is impe- 
netrable confusion and darkness. 
Light shines round the monads, 
which unseen airs have wafted to the 
entrance of that which Shakespeare 
calls 
“The blind cave of eternal night,” 


in front of which their being is 
fulfilled; but once entered there, 
they move in dusky gloom ; the sound 
of their movement falls faintly on the 
ear; and, as one after the other en- 
ters in, they are borne back until the 
still circling crowd appears as dark- 
ness. So the world wends; in the 
light of life onwards, and backwards 
again under the cold inevitable sha- 
dow of death; and its life is ever 
beautiful and mystic, freshly joyous, 
or infinitely sad, to the imagination 
of man, for it is in the nature of the 
human spirit—its highest exercise 
and noblest prerogative—not to con- 
fine itself within the narrow limits 
of its petty personalities, but to go 
forth on the unseen wings of genial 
sympathy and kindly love into all 
lands, among all nations and tribes 
—to live as a part of the distant 
East, and to re-create the vanished 
past, 
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An Trish peasant, in a windowless 
hut, dining off a meal of potatoes 
and skimmed milk, favoured by the 
aroma of a lively imagination, as 
each mouthful is “ pointed” at the 
side of bacon hanging against the 
wall, and a London Alderman seated 
at a Guildhall feast, are two figures 
presenting an impressive contrast of 
the varieties of Food, with which, in 
the restless activity of life, the human 
organism repairs its incessant waste. 
Potatoes and skimmed milk, and it 
may be a little sea-weed, supply the 
wants of the one; before the other 
there is spread a wasteful profusion 
of turtle captured on the North 
American coasts, of turkey reared 
in quiet farmyards, of mutton grazed 
upon the downs of Sussex, gf beef 
ted on the rich pasture-lands of 
Herefordshire, of pheasants shot in 
a nobleman’s preserves, of turbot 
from the Atlantic Ocean, and salmon 
from the Scotch and Irish rivers, of 
cheese from France and Switzerland, 
oil from Italy, spices from the East 
and wines from Portugal, Germany, 
and France—a gathering from all 
nations, assorted with exquisite 
culinary skill. Yet, in spite of these 
differences in the things consumed 
by the two men, the dinner of the 
one, and the dioner of the other, 
become transmuted by vital pro- 
cesses into the same flesh and blood, 
into the same organic substance and 
organic force. However various the 
articles of Food and Drink, it is 
clear that there must be a process 
by which all differences are annulled, 
one similar result attained. What- 
ever characters these substances may 
have outside the organism, they must 
quit them shortly after their entrance 
into it, putting off specific differences, 
and merging all varieties in a vital 
unity. The hunter on the Pampas 
subsists on buffalo beef, with scarcely 
a particle of vegetable food to vary 
his diet. The Hindoo is content 
with rice and rancid butter, and 
cannot be induced to eat flesh. The 
Greenlander gorges himself with 
whale oil and animal fats of any 
kind he can secure; the moderate 


Arab has his bag of dates, his lotos- 
bread, and dhourra. On the coast 
of Malabar we find men regarding 
with religious horror every species 
of animal food; while the native of 
New Holland has not a single edible 
fruit larger than a cherry on the 
whole surface of his vast island. 
Thé Englishman considers himself 
ignominiously treated by fortune if 
he cannot get his beef or bacon; the 
peasant of the Appenines is cheerful 
with his meal of chestnuts. 

Besides varieties in the staple 
articles of Food, there are the in- 
finite varieties of fancy. Our Chinese 
enemies make delicacies of rats and 
of birds’ nests; our French allies, 
of frogs. The ancients, who car- 
ried epicureanism to lengths never 
dreamed of by Guildhall, thought 
the hedgehog a titbit, and had a 
word to say in favour of the donkey, 
which they placed on an equality 
with, the ox ; dogs they considered 
equal to chickens, and even cats 
were not to be despised. The 
pork, which we eat with great con- 
fidence, they considered, and not un- 
truly, the least digestible of animal 
meats, fit only for artisans and 
athletes. They ate snails, at which 
we shudder, with the gusto we 
acknowledge in oysters. It would 
be difficult to persuade the British 
stomach to dine, in full conscious- 
ness, off “a sirloin of donkey,” 
flanked by “ribs of dog, with fried 
toadstools.” In this repugnance only 
prejndice, or were Greek dogs and 
onkeys more succulent than ours ? 

The varieties just rehearsed are 
at any rate easily accepted by the 
understanding as probable aliments, 
but what will the reader say on 
hearing that in many parts of the 
world even clay is respectable and 
respected food? ‘Travellers, who 
see strange things, are very positive 
in their assertions on this head. 
Humboldt, a man whose word justly 
carries with it European authority, 
confirms the statement of Gumilla, 
that the Otomacs of South America, 
during the periods of the floods, sub- 
sist entirely on a fat and ferruginous 
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clay, of which eac man eats daily a 
pound or more. pix and Martius 
declare that the Indians of the 
Amazon eat a kind of loam, even 
when other food is abundant. Molina 
says the Peruvians frequently eat a 
sweet-smelling clay; and Ehrenberg 
has analysed the edible clay sold in 
the markets of Bolivia, which he finds 
to be a mixture of talc and mica. The 
inhabitants of Guiana mingle clay 
with their bread ; and the negroes in 
Jamaica are said to eat earth when 
other food is deficient. According 
to Labillardiére, the inhabitants of 
New Caledonia appease their hunger 
with a white friable earth, said by 
Vauquelin to be composed of mag- 
nesia, silica, oxide of iron, and chalk. 
The same writer asserts that at Java 
a cake is made of ferruginous clay 
which is much sought for by women 
in their pregnancy. To conclude 
this list we must add Siam, Siberia, 
and Kamtschatka as countries of 
clay-eaters.* 

This is rather a staggering accumu- 
lation of assertions, which we cannot 
dismiss altogether, even if we suppose 
a large allowance of scepticism 
justifiable. Granting the fact that 
certain kinds of earth are really 
nutritious (and it is difficult to escape 
such a conclusion), we are completely 
at a loss for an adequate explanation 
of it. Little light is thrown on it by 
the assumption, probable enough, 
that the earth must contain organic 
matters ; because in a pound of such 
earth there could scarcely be con- 
tained sufficient organic matter to 
supply the demands of an adult, 
Nor will it get rid of the difficulty to 
say that the earth only appeases 
hunger without nourishing the sys~ 
tem; because, in the first place, 
Humboldt’s testimony is that the 
Otomacs subsist on the clay at 
periods when other food is defi- 
cient; and, in the second place, 
although the Jocal sensation of 
Hunger may be appeased by intro- 
ducing substances into the stomach, 
the more imperious systemic sensa- 
tion of Hunger is not thus to be 
appeased.+ We must, therefore, be 
content, at present, with accepting 
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the fact, which the science of a 
fature day may possibly explain. 
Omitting clay as not explicable for 
the present, we propose to take the 
reader with us in an inquiry, having 
for its object to ascertain what 
Science can tell us positively re- 
specting the relation of alimentary 
substances and the organism—to see 
what is known respecting Food and 
its varieties. If in the course of 
this survey we detain the reader to 
consider certain generalities, when 
he is impatient to arrive at the 
details, let him be assured that these 
generalities, seemingly too abstract 
and remote for immediate practical 
objects, are essential to a right com- 
prehension of the details; and that 
our most practical and pressing ob- 
jects, whether of feeding cattle, or 
feeding ourselves, do inevitably rest 
upen abstract philosophic principles, 
and are determined by scientific 
hypotheses. We promise him abun- 
dant detail, but must ask him to 
approach the question through such 
avenues as we shall open, and not to 
try any short cut of his own. 

To begin with the Method which 
ought to preside over all investiga- 
tions into Food : Assured as we are 
that all alimentary varieties must be 
transformed into the organic unity 
we name Blood, and assured also 
that the substances so transformed 
are really various in kind, specifically 
distinct before they have undergone 
this transformation, it is clear that our 
chief attention should be withdrawn 
from these alimentary substances 
to fall with greater emphasis on the 
alimentary process; that is to say, 
we must less consider what the 
substances are in themselves, than 
what relation they bear to the orgav- 
ism which they nourish. Obvious as 
this may seem, it has generally been 
disregarded, especially of late years. 
The researches into the nature of 
Food have been extensive and mi- 
pute, but they have been almost 
exclusively confined to alimentary 
substances which bave been analysed, 
weighed, and tabulated with great 
labour, and in a chemical point of 
view with considerable results; but 





* BurDACcH: Physiologie, ix. 260. 


+ See the paper on “ Hunger and Thirst” in our January Number. 
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in a physiological point of view— 
the only one really implicated—with 
scarcely any results at all. No one 
doubts that Food is a physiological 
question, inasmuch as it relates 
simply to an organism. Never- 
theless, it has fallen into the hands 
of the chemists; and our treatises, 
text-books, and even popular works, 
have been encumbered by hypo- 
theses which may amuse specula- 
tive ingenuity, but furnish very 
little positive result. Against this 
vice of Method, and this misdirection 
of valuable labour, a voice should 
energetically be raised. The error 
is not a speculative error, simply: it 
is one carrying important conse- 
quences; it either leads physicians 
and farmers into serious mistakes, or 
leads them to throw up scientific 
gaidance in disgust, because the 
hypothesis, so convincing on paper, 
turns out stubbornly irreconcilable 
with fact. Let us not, however, be 
misunderstood. In declaring the 
chemical hypotheses on the subject 
of Food to which Liebig, Dumas, 
Boussingault, Payen, and others, 
have given the sanction of their 
names, to be more of an encumbrance 
than an illumination, there is no idea 
of undervaluing their labours. All 
real work is important, no genuine 
research is unworthy of our grati- 
tude ; but it is one thing to reverence 
power, and respect the work achieved, 
another thing to assign the nature 
and position of that work. With 
regard to the vast chemical researches 
into the subject of Food which have 
occupied a quarter of a century, it 
seems to me that their value has 
been almost exclusively chemical, and 
only in an indirect and limited de- 
gree physiological. Hence, in spite 
of the unanimity and apparent pre- 
cision observable in the analyses and 
hypotheses offered by chemists, no 
important practical results have been 
attained, not a single alimentary 
problem has been solved by them. 
There may be readers, who failing 
to see the ground of this distinetion 
between chemical and physiological 
investigations, will not understand 
the importance I attach to it; but 
they will perhaps come round to my 
point of view before this essay 
reaches its close. The chemists, 
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whatever we may think of them, will 
continue their labours, analysing, 
weighing, experimenting, and pro- 
pounding hypotheses ; and it is right 
they should do so: all honour and 
success to them! Bat if the question 
of Food is to receive any practical 
solution, it must no longer be left in 
their hands; or only such details of 
it left in their bands as properly 
belong to them. It must be taken 
up by physiologists, who, while 
availing themselves of every chemi- 
cal result, will carry these into 
another sphere and test them by 
another Method. Not a step can the 
physiologist advance without the 
assistance of the chemist; but he 
must employ Chemistry as a means 
of exploration, not of deduction—as 
a pillar, not a pinnacle—an instru- 
ment, not an aim. The chemist may 
analyse fat for him; but he, on re- 
ceiving this analysis, will request the 
chemist not to trouble him with hypo- 
theses respecting the part played b 
fat in the organism: for although 
the chemist may accurately estimate 
the heat evolved in the oxidation of 
so much fat, the physiologist has to 
do with a vital-laboratory, extremely 
unlike that in which the chemist 
works, and he has to ascertain how 
the fat comports itself there. 
Alimentary substances are sub- 
stances which serve as nourishment ; 
but a great mistake is made when 
it is imagined that their nutritive 
value can chiefly reside in the 
amounts of carbon, nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and salts, which they 
contain; it resides in the relation 
which the several substances bear to 
the organism they are to nourish. 
Music is not harmonious io the deaf, 
nor is colour splendid to the blind. 
The substance which nourishes one 
animal affords no nourishment to 
another, nor will any table of “nu- 
tritive equivalents,” however precise, 
convince us that a substance ought 
to nourish in virtue of its composi- 
tion, when experience tells us that 
it does not nourish, in virtue of some 
defective relation between it and the 
organism. ‘That “one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison” is a proverb 
of strict veracity. There are persons, 
even in Europe, to whom a mutton- 
chop would be poisonous. The cele- 
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brated case of the Abbé de Villedieu 
is a rare, but not unparalleled example 
of animal food being poisonous : from 
his earliest years his repugnance to 
it was so decided, that neither the 
entreaties of his parents nor the 
menaces of his tutors could induce 
him to overcome it. After reaching 
the age of thirty, on a regimen of 
vegetable food, he was over - per- 
suaded, and tried the effect of meat 
soups, which led to his eating both 
mutton and beef; but the change 
was fatal: plethora and _ sleepiness 
intervened, and he died of cerebral 
inflammation.* In 1844, a French 
soldier was forced to quit the 
service because he could not over- 
come his violent repugnance and 
disgust towards animal food. Dr. 
Prout, whose testimony will be 
more convincing to English readers, 
knew a person on whom mutton 
acted as a poison: “He could 
not eat mutton in any form. The 
peculiarity was supposed to be 
owing to caprice, but the mutton 
was repeatedly disguised and given 
to him unknown; but uniformly 
with the same result of producing 
violent vomiting and _ diarrbcea. 
And from the severity of the effects, 
which were in fact those of a viru- 
lent poison, there can be little doubt 
that if the use of mutton had been 
persisted in, it would soon have 
destroyed the life of the individual.” 
Dr. Pereira, who quotes this passage,t 
adds, “I know a gentleman who has 
repeatedly had an attack of indi- 
gestion after the use of roast mut- 
ton.” Some persons, it is known, 
cannot take coffee without vomiting ; 
others are thrown into a general 
inflammation if they eat cherries or 
gooseberries. Hahn relates of him- 
self that seven or eight strawberries 
would produce convulsions in him. 
Tissot says he could never swallow 
sugar without vomiting. Many 
persons are unable to eat eggs; and 
cakes or puddings having eggs in 
their composition, produce serious 
disturbances in such persons: if they 
are induced to eat them under false 
assurances of no eggs having been 
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employed, they are soon undeceived 
by the unmistakable effects. 

Under less striking forms this dif- 
ference in the assimilating power of 
different human beings is familiar to 
us all: we see our friends freely 
indulging, with benefit instead of 
harm, in kinds of food which ex- 
perience too painfully assures us, we 
can eat only with certain injury. To 
this fact the attention of parents and 
guardians should seriously be given, 
that by it they may learn to avoid 
the petty tyranny and folly, of in- 
sisting on children eating food for 
which they manifest repugnance. It 
is too common to treat the child’s 
repugnance aS mere caprice, to 
condemn it as “stuff and nonsense,” 
when he refuses to eat fat, or eggs, 
or certain vegetables, and “ whole- 
some” puddings. Now, even a ca- 
price in such matters should not 
be altogether slighted, especially 
when it takes the form of refusal ; 
because this caprice is probably 
nothing less than the expression of 
a particular and temporary state 
of his organism, which we should 
do wrong to disregard. And when- 
ever a refusal is constant, it indi- 
cates a positive unfitness in the 
Food. Only gross ignorance of Phy- 
siology, an ignorance unhappily too 
widely spread, can argue that because 
a certain article is wholesome to 
many, it must necessarily be whole- 
some to all. Each individual or- 
ganism is specifically different from 
every other. However much it may 
resemble others, it necessarily in some 
points differs from them; and the 
amount of these differences is often 
considerable. If the same wave of 
air striking upon the tympanum of 
two different men will produce sounds 
to the one which to the other are 
inappreciable—if the same wave of 
light will affect the vision of one 
man as that of red colour, while to 
the vision of another it is no colour 
at all, how unreasonable is it to ex- 
pect that the same substance will 
bear precisely the same relation to 
the alimentary canal of one man as to 
that of another! Experience tells us 





* Journal de Medicine. Aodt 1760, quoted by Lucas, De U'Hérédité, who is 
the authority for the next statement. 
¢ Pereira: Treatise on Food and Diet, p 242 
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that it is not so. A glance at the 
animal kingdom reveals the striking 
differences manifested by two closely 
allied organisms in their capability 
of assimilating the same substance. 
There are two species of Rhinoceros, 
the black and the white. The black 
species feeds on the graceful, but 
deadly, plant, Huphorbia andela- 
brum and converts it into its own 
substance; but if the white species 
happen to eat thereof, it is inevitably 
poisoned. The Herbivora are divided 
into two classes, the first subsisting 
on a variety of plants, the second on 
one kind only. But even the various 
feeders will not touch certain plants 
eagerly devoured by others: thus 
the horse passes over almost all the 
cruciferee ; the ox all the labiates; 
goats, oxen, ‘and lambs refuse almost 
all the solanez ; and the poisons are 
food to many, the rabbit devouring 
belladona, the goat hemlock, and the 
horse aconite. The dog will feed on 
bread, or biscuit, which his ancestor 
the wolf would starve rather than 
touch. The cat, although preferring 
animal food, will eat bread and milk, 
which the tiger will not look at. 

We have brought these facts forward 
for the sake of giving distinct relief 
to the importance which must inevit- 
ably belong to physiological consider- 
ations in every question of Food ; and 
to indicate the necessity of fixing our 
attention on the organism to be 
nourished, rather than on the chemi- 
cal composition of the substances 
which nourish it. When we are 
building a bridge, or making a 
machine, we can accurately guide 
ourselves by estimates of the strength 
of the wood and iron, because these 
substances do not lose their properties 
under new arrangements; but in 
building the mysterious fabric of the 
body, we have little or no guidance 
from our estimates of the properties 
of substances out of the body, be- 
cause the body itself is an important 
factor in the sum, acting on the sub- 
stances as well as acted on by them, 
annulling or exalting their properties 
in a way quite peculiar to itself. 
And it is because this has been over- 
looked, or not sufficiently estimated, 


that our text-books are at once so pre- 
cise, and so erroneous. Open almost 
any work of Physiology or Organic 
Chemistry, and you will meet with 
expositions of the theory of Food, 
and the nutritive value of various 
aliments, which are so precise and 80 
unhesitating in their formule, that 
you will scarcely listen to us with 
patience when we assert that the pre- 
cision is fallacious, and the doctrines 
demonstrably erroneous. Neverthe- 
less we hope, before concluding, to 
convince you that Chemistry is itself 
in too imperfect a condition to give 
clear and satisfactory answers to its 
own questions in this direction—as 
Malder and Lehmann frankly avow* 
—and further, that Chemistry, even 
supposing it to be perfect, must ever 
be incompetent to solve physiological 
problems, to which, indeed, it must 
always afford indispensable azd, with- 
out hope of doing more. 

Vital processes depend on chemi- 
cal processes, but are not chemical, 
and cannot, therefore, be explained 
by Chemistry. There is something 
special in vital phenomena which 
necessarily transcends chemical in- 
vestigation. We need not pretend to 
settle what vitality is, or on what the 
speciality of its phenomena ultimately 
rests, to be assured that it is some- 
thing quite unlike what goes on ip 
our laboratories, and demand other 
tests than those furnished by Che 
mistry. The philosophic poet warns 
us— 

“From higher judgment-seats make no 
appeal 

To lower;” 
and such appeal from higher to lower, 
is the appeal of Physiology to 
Chemistry. No analysis of a nerve 
will ever throw light on Sensibility ; 
no arrangement of chemical formule 
will explain the form and properties 
ofacell. You may take a mechanism 
to pieces, and explain by physical 
laws the action and interaction of 
each wheel and chain; but you can- 
not take a tissue to pieces, and from 
the elements deduce its properties. 
If an overwhelming illustration of 
this obvious trath be needed, we may 
find it in the ovum of an animal: 





* Muper: Versuch einer Physiol, Chemie, LEHMANN: Lehrbuch, d. Physiol. 


Chemie, 2d edit. 
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here is a microscopic sphere, composed 
of substances well known to chemists, 
which contains potentially an animal, 
and will reproduce not only the form, 
features, stature, and specific attri- 
butes of the parents, but also many of 
their acquired habits, tendencies, and 
tricks; has Chemistry in the ‘whole 
extent of its domain, anything analo- 
gous to this? Can Chemistry furnish 
us even with an approach to an ex- 
planation of it? Chemical analysis 
many conduct us to the threshold of 
Life, but: at the threshold all its guid- 
ance ceases. There, a new order of com- 
plications intervenes, a new series of 
laws has to be elicited. Chemistry 
confesses its inability to construct 
organic substances, or even to say 
how they are constructed; it can, at 
present, only say of what they are 
constructed. This being so, it is 
clear that every attempt to explain 
chemically the nutritive value of any 
aliment, by an enumeration of its 
constituents, must belong to what 
Berzelius admirably styles “the phy- 
sivlogy of probabilities.” 

There is one cardinal rule which 
ean never be violated with impunity, 
and which is, nevertheless, perpetually 
violated in our gropings towards 
the light. It is this: Never attempt 
to solve the problems of one science by 
the order of conceptions peculiar to 
another. There is an order of con- 
ceptions peculiar to Physics, another 
peculiar to Chemistry, a third pecu- 
liar to Physiology, a fourth peculiar to 
Psychology, a fitth peculiar to Social 
Science. While all these sciences are 
intimately related, each has its sphere 
of independence which must be re- 
spected. Thus Chemistry presup- 
poses Physics, and Physiology pre- 
supposes Chemistry ; but no physical 
laws will explain chemical pheno- 
mena, no chewical laws will explain 
vital phenomena ; nor conversely, will 
Chemistry solve physical problems, 
nor Physiology solve chemical pro- 
blems. In every vital process physio- 
logical and chemical laws are implied, 
and the knowledge of these becomes 
indispensable ; but over and above 
these laws, there are the specific laws 
of Life which cannot be deduced from 
Physics and Chemistry. 

Au illustration drawn from social 
science may serve to render this 


canon intelligible, and at the same 
time to uproot a widespread fallacy. 
Few errors have gained more general 
acceptance than that which declares 
the Family to be the perfect type of 
the State, and which would regulate 
polity by domestic rules. A paternal 
government, in which the monarch is 
the head of the family; and a social 
government, in which all men are 
united as brothers, are the two ideals 
of absolutists and socialists, who are 
pitiless in scorn of all other political 
schemes. When we see how a well- 
conducted household is harmoniously 
governed, each member fulfilling his 
proper office, and each assisting all; 
when we see how the farmer admivis- 
ters his affairs without any one to 
question his absolute will; the idea 
of so managing a nation naturally 
suggests itself, for What is a nation 
but an extension of the family? ask 
the theorists. I answer, the Family 
is specificially different from the Na- 
tion: it is no type of the State, be- 
cause, not to mention other points, it 
has the bond of personal affection, 
and the bond of personal interest, 
which two puissant influences can 
never operate to anything like the 
same extent on the State. The father 
dearly loves his children, and his des- 
potism may be absolute because it is 
traly paternal, his tender vigilance and 
forgiving love will soften all the harsh- 
ness of absolute rale. But no phil- 
anthropist will be romantic enough 
to expect that king or kaiser can by 
any possibility feel this affection for 
his subjects; and thus one essential 
element of the family disappeurs. 
Again, the father’s personal interest 
is bound up with his administration 
(as the farmer’s is), and every false 
step he makes will be made feelingly 
evident to him. But the sovereign’s 
personal interest is not in any such 
manner directly bound up with the 
goodness of his administration ; if he 
can keep secure upon his throne, if 
neither revolutions nor assassins are 
provoked, it can make little difference 
to his welfare if the streets are filled 
with lamentations, and the battle- 
field with corpses. And even sup- 
posing him to be tender-hearted and 
conscientious, really desirous of the 
good of his subjects, yet his own per- 
sonal interest is not so directly and 
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obviously bound up with theirs as 
that of the father’s with his house- 
hold. Thus, on the supposition that 
the despot is the best and wisest 
of men,.and his subjects are really 
desirous of universal brotherhood 
(two tremendous assumptions always 
quietly made), the Family could offer 
no proper type of the State, because 
the two most puissant elements in the 
Family must be wanting in the State. 
The application of the canon just laid 
down is easily seen: while, on the 
one hand, the Family must neces- 
sarily enter into the State, which is 
in truth an aggregation of families, 
it can never furnish the typical laws 
for the State, because the actions of 
individual men cannot be the standard 
for the actions of masses, and the mere 
aggregation of families brings about 
such a complication of interests, pas- 
sions, and opinions, that a totally 
new set of relations is evolved. Thus 
precisely as Polity presupposes Do- 
mesticity, but is not embraced by 
it, precisely as the State is dependent 
on the Family, and is, nevertheless, 
belonging to a higher jurisdiction, so’ 
does Physiology presuppose Chemis- 
try, but is not included in it, cannot 
be regulated by its laws. Dowestic 
life furnishes the basis for political life, 
as chemical actions furnish the basis 
for vital actions. 

Whatever the fature progress of 
Chemistry may effect in the way of 
simplifying physiological - problems 
(and no one doubts that it must 
greatly aid us), there is one radical 
distinction which must ever keep the 
two sciences separate. It is this: 
Chemical laws are quantitative, be- 
cause chemical actions are definite 
combinations ; whereas pbysiological 
laws can never become quantitative, 
but only qualitative, because vital 
substances are indefinite in composi- 
tion ; that is to say, while chemical 
substances are formed by combina- 
tions of unvarying quantities, never 
more, never less, so much acid to so 
much base always forming the same 
salt, 30 many atoms of one substance 
always uniting with so many of an- 
other to form a third ; the substances 
ou which vital actions specially de- 
pend are never precisely and accu- 
rately definite; they vary in different 
individuals,«and at different ages of 
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the same individual; and as every 
variation in composition necessarily 
affects the properties of each sub- 
stance, it is impossible that such ac- 
tions can be reduced to those exact 
quantitative formule on which Che- 
mistry is founded. Chloride of so- 
dium is the same substance, havin 

precisely the same composition an 

properties, whether taken from the 
sea, from the earth, from the plant, 
or manufactured in the laboratory. 
But nerve-tissue is never precisely 
the same ‘in two men; the blood of 
no two men is precisely alike; the 
milk of no two women is identical in 
composition—they all vary (within 
certain limits), and sometimes the 
variation is considerable. It is on 
this, as I have elsewhere maintained, 
that depends what we call the diffe- 
rence of “ temperament,” which makes 
one twin so unlike his brother, and 
makes the great variety of the human 
race. 

We have now done with the gene- 
ralities which it was needful to ex- 
plain before approaching the ques- 
tion of Food. If the reader’s assent 
has been gained, he will see that 
from the radical incompetence of 
Chemistry to settle any true physio- 
logical question whatever, all the 
laborious efforts of later years have 
been barren, or nearly so, as regards 
the important subject of Food, be- 
cause they have been only chemical 
reasouings on Physiology. Plausible 
and brilliant as some of the theories 
have been, they are all at fault when 
reduced to practice. They have 
gained general acceptance, because 
of the simplicity with which they 
seemed to solve abstruse problems ; 
and the human mind is so eager to 
have explanations, that any logical 
plausibility is sure to captivate it. 

Of all current hypotheses on this 
subject, none claims a closer scru- 
tiny than that which Liebig has 
made familiar to all Europe, and 
which, winged by the two qualities 
of simplicity and plausibility, has 
been carried into the lecture-room 
and study, where it continues to 
hold its place, in spite of the growing 
conviction that it is untenable. Lie- 
big divides Food into two classes. 
The first is Plastic, or tissue-making, 
and couprises. the organic substances 
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rich in nitrogen; they alone are said 
to be capable of forming organised 
tissues, because alone capable of be- 
ing converted into blood, and are 
hence called the strictly nutritive sub- 
stances. They are vegetable Albu- 
men, Fibrine, and Caseine, and animal 
Flesh and Blood. The second class 
is Respiratory, or heat-making, and 
comprises the substances containing 
no vitrogen, which are therefore in- 
capable of nourishing the body, and 
only serve the purposes of respira- 
tion, whence animal heat. They are 
Fats, Starch, Gum, Sugars, Pectine, 
Bassorive, Wines, Beers, and Spirits. 
A third class comprises the Inorganic 
substances, Water, Salts, Iron, &c. 
All Food is thus Nitrogenous, or 
nutritive, and Non-Nitrogenous, or 
heat-making. 

How entirely this brilliant error 
has gained possession of the lecture- 
room may be read in the following 
passage from the last edition of Dr. 
Carpenter’s work on “Human Phy- 
siology,” which may be taken as re- 
presenting the opinion of English phy- 
siologists :— 


“ By rules based on the foregoing data, 
we may estimate the relative value of 
different articles of food, for the two dis- 
tinct purposes of the formation of tissue 
and the production of heat. For the 
proportion of albuminous matter which 
any substance may contain furnishes the 
measure of its histogenetic value; while 
the proportion of hydro-carbon uncom- 
bined with oxygen affords the means of 
estimating its calorific power when oxid- 
ised. Since, in almost every alimentary 
substance, whether vegetable or animal, 
these two classes of compounds are min- 
gled, the per-centage of nitrogen (save 
in those substances into which gelatine 
largely enters) which it may contain af- 
fords a tolerably correct estimate of the 
amount of albuminous matter which it 
includes, and therefore of its histogenetic 
value; where, on the other hand, the per- 
centage of nitrogen is smallest, that of 
hydro-carbon is largest, and the propor- 
tion of the combustible material is high- 
est.” 


And an authoritative American phy- 
sologist, Professor Draper, adopts 
the classification, although he warns 
us that it is “only adopted for the 
sake of convenience,” having “no 
natural foundation.”* A profound 
misconception can never furnish a 
convenient classification after the 
misconception is detected; and it 
is because men have been guided 
by this hypothesis that’ they have 
instituted so many needless re- 
searches. “It is indeed upon the 
assumption of this broad and funda- 
mental classification of the consti- 
tuents of food,” write Messrs Lawes 
and Gilbert, “‘according to their va- 
ried offices in the animal economy, 
that a vast series of analyses of foods 
have of late years been made and 
published ; whilst, founded upon the 
results of these analyses, numerous 
tables have been constructed, pro- 
fessing to arrange the current articles 
of diet both of man and other ani- 
mals, according to their comparative 
values as such.”t The classification 
has been criticised, and _ refuted, 
sometimes with more asperity than 
befits the calm heights of science, 
by Mulder, Moleschott, Robin and 
Verdeil, and others ;{ and we have 
only to place ourselves at the proper 
physiological point of view to per- 
ceive that it is demonstrably false in 
every particular; and this we shall 
now proceed to show. 

Man requires food which is both 
tissue-making and heat-making, to 
repair the fabric, and sustain the 
temperature of his body. This much 
is true. But it is demonstrable that 
nitrogenous substances are not the 
only plastic materials, not even the 
chief materials, whereas they are also 
heat-producing. Conversely, it is de- 
monstrable that non-nitrogenous sub- 
stances are tissue-making as well as 
heat-producing ; so that any distinc- 
tion between them, founded on their 
supposed offices of nutritive and respi- 
ratory, falls to the ground; not to 
mention that it rests on the assump- 





* Draper, Human Physiology, p. 27. 


FUNKE very properly rejects it altogether, 


as wholly untenable, Lehrbuch der Physiologie, i. 180. 
+ Report on Foods in relation to Respiration and Feeding, in Reports of Brit. Assoc. 
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tion of Respiration being the source 
of Animal Heat—an hypothesis we 
shall hereafter have to consider. 

The division of Food into Nitrogen- 
ous and Non-Nitrogenous is a chemi- 
cal division to which no objection 
need be made, for it expresses a 
chemical fact. But when the fact 
that albuminous substances form a 
necessary proportion of organised 
tissues, is made the ground for 
specially distinguishing them as plas- 
tic, and when the presence of nitrogen 
in them is made the ground for 
specially distinguishing nitrogen as 
the plastic element, the per-centage of 
which is to afford the standard of 
nutritive value, we see a striking 
example of chemical reasonings ap- 
plied to Physiology, which a simple 
confrontation with nature suffices to 
upset. For observe: while it is true 
that “albumen is the foundation, the 
starting-point of the whole series of 
peculiar tissues which are the seat of 
vital actions” (Liebig)— whileZit is 
true that the peculiar characteristic 
of organised tissues is that they con- 
tain albuminous substances as neces- 
sary ingredients; not less is it true 
that the other substances, thus arbi- 
trarily excluded from the rank of 
tissue-makers — namely the fats, oils, 
and salts, all destitute of nitrogen — 
are as essential as albumen itself. 
Not a cell, not {a fibre can be formed, 
nor can subsist, without a certain 
amount of fat and salts. Not a 
tissue can come into being, nor con- 
tinue its functions, without a large 
proportion of non-nitrogenous ma- 
terials, a proportion greatly exceeding 
that of the nitrogenous. This is an 
anatomical fact which must surely 
discredit the idea of selecting one 
element out of several, all indispen- 
sable, and assigning to it alone the 
character of nutritive. If . tissues 
were composed of albumen, or any 
other nitrogenous substance, without 
the admixture of fats, water, and 
salts, and if they did not likewise 
disengage heat in their transforma- 
tions, Liebig’s classification would be 
strictly accurate; but in the face of 
anatomical evidence which shows 
that no such tissue exists, and in 
face of the physiological evidence 
that even albumen undergoes chemi- 
cal changes accompanied by the dis- 
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engagement of heat, the classification 
is not tenable for an instant. Indeed 
the anatomist must ask with surprise, 
whether what he calls the adipose 
tissue is, or is not, chiefly composed 
of fat? Is the fat which exists in 
the muscles, cartilages, and bones an 
accident, a thing not worthy of being 
taken into account? The answer 
cannot be dubious. In 100 parts of 
muscle there are only 25.55 parts 
solid matter, and of these no less 
than 4.25 are fat. In 100 parts of 
the white substance of the brain, fat 
bears the large proportion of 13.9, 
whereas albumen is only 9.9; in the 
grey substance, the proportion of fat 
is 4.7 to albumen 7.5. If after this 
it be said that fat does not help to 
form tissue, is not an essential in- 
tegral element of tissue, and con- 
sequently plastic, in the most rigorous 
sense of the word, the anatomist 
must confess that he fails to under- 
stand the language employed. 

The reader need not be informed 
that Liebig is fully aware of the facts 
which can be brought against him, 
and that when he errs it is not from 
ignorance, but from theoretic bias. 
In spite of his absolute statements 
he is forced occasionally to qualify 
and contradict them. Let us see 
how he qualifies what he has to say 
of fat and water, which are by him 
degraded from the rank of vital to 
that of physical influence :— e 

“Many of the physical properties of 
organs, or tissues, depend on the presence 
of their non-nitrogenous constituents. 
namely, of water and fat. These bodies 
assist in the changes and processes by 
which the organised structures are form- 
ed. Fat has a share in the formation of 
cells; and on water depends the fluidity 
of the blood, and of all other juices. So 
also the milk-white colour of cartilage, 
the transparency of the cornea (of the 
eye), the softness, plasticity, flexibility, 
and elasticity of muscular fibre and of 
membranes, all depend on a fixed pro- 
portion of water in each case. Fat is a 
never-failing constituent of the substance 
of the brain and nerves; hair, horn, 
claws, teeth, and bones, always contain a 
certain amount of water and fat. Butin 
these parts water and fat are only me- 
chanically absorbed, as in a sponge, or 
enclosed in drops, as fat is in cells, and 
they may be removed by mechanical 
pressure, or by solvents, without in the 
least affecting the structure of the parts. 
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They never have an organised form 
peculiar to themselves, but always take 
that of the parts, the pores of which they 
fill. They do not therefore belong to 
the plastic constituents of the body or of 
the food.”* 

A little farther on he repeats the 
statement that “they take no direct 
share by their elements in the forma- 
tion of organs,” and that they have 
“no vital properties."+ Now this 
distinction rests on an entire miscon- 
ception of anatomical structure. We 
need not pause to correct such details 
as that “fat is always enclosed in 
drops,” and that the “ water can all 
be removed by mechanical pressure ;” 
it is enough to overthrow the whole 
argument to say that nerve-tissue 
without fat is no longer nerve, blood 
without water is no longer blood. 
To suppose that water simply gives 
fluidity to blood, when in trath it is 
a3 much an integral constituent of 
blood as albumen itself, is equivalent 
to saying that heat only gives expan- 
sion to steam, when steam itself is 
but the ‘operation of heat on water. 
If fat has no vital properties in itself, 
neither has albumen in itself. To 
say that fat and water are “ mechani- 
cally absorbed,” is to contradict the 
simplest anatomical evidence, which 
shows them to be structurally com- 
bined, and always in constant quan- 
tities, varying within very small 


Vinits. 


A. classification of Food, more or 
less perfect, would not trouble us 
did it not lead to important errors, 
as in the present case. No sooner do 
we accept the idea of nitrogenous 
food being the plastic material, than 
we are landed on Liebig’s astound- 
ing proposition that “only those sub- 
stances are in.a strict sense nutritious 
articles of food, which either contain 
albumen, or a substance capable of 
being converted into albumen,”’t — a 
proposition he has elsewhere ex- 
pressed in even a cruder form: ‘ Only 
nitrogenous substances are capable of 





* LiEeBiG: Chemical Letters, p. 355. 


conversion into blood.” When we 
reflect on Liebig’s great attainments 
and acuteness, when we know the 
splendid achievements in science with 
which his name is associated, it al- 
most takes our breath away to alight 
on passages like these; and we feel 
assured that they could never have 
escaped him had he not placed him- 
self at the chemical point of view. 
We really feel great hesitation in com- 
menting on these passages. Were it 
possible, we should prefer supposing 
that his meaning was quite other 
than that expressed in his words; 
but the meaning is too rigorous a 
conclusion from his principles to admit 
of doubt. What is the fact? Ex- 
amination of the structure of the 
Blood shows that, so far from being 
composed exclusively of nitrogenous 
substances, it is composed of a variety 
of substances, among which the nitro- 
genous albumen and fibrine amount 
to not more than 72 in 1000 parts; 
and if a trifle more be added for 
the globuline and hematine of the 
blood-dises, that is ald the nitrogen 
in the blood said to be solely com- 
posed of nitrogenous substances, No 
one knows this better than Liebig 
himself; yet he entirely overlooks it 
in his argument. “If we look at 
alimentary substances from this point 
of view,” he adds, ‘‘ we obtain a 
knowledge of a natural law of the 
most admirable simplicity.” Simple 
it is, no doubt, but is it true? 

There are numerous reasons for 
asserting that it is not true. The 
very substances said to be alone capa- 
ble of conversion into blood — the 
only “‘ strictly nutritious substances ” 
— are, when taken alone, utterly un- 
able to nourish. 


“Muscular flesh,” says Majendie, in 
the celebrated Report of the Gelatine 
Commission, “in which gelatine, albu- 
men, and fibrine are combined according 
to the laws of organic nature, and where 
they are associated with other matiers, 
such as fats, sults, &c., suffices, even in 





+ Some of Liebig’s friends have endeavoured to excuse him on the ground that 


he did not intend his classification to be 


adopted rigorously, but only to indicate 


that the chief value of nitrogenous food was its plastic power*the chief value of 
non-nitrogenous food its heat-making power. But his language is explicit, and even 
when thus qualified it,is essentially erroneous, 
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very small quantity, for complete and 
prolonged nutrition. Thus dogs fed for 
120 days solely on raw meat, from sheep's 
heads, preserved their health and weight 
during this period, the daily consump- 
tion never exceeding 300 grammes, and 
often less. But 1000 grammes of isolat- 
ed fibrine, with the addition of some 
hundred grammes of gelatine and albu- 
men, were insufficient to support life. 
What, then, is this peculiar principle 
which renders meat so perfect ain aliment? 
Is it the odorous and sapid matter which 
has this function, as seems probable? 
Do the salts, the trace of iron, the fatty 
matters and the lactic acid, contribute to 
the nutritive effect, notwithstanding that 
they constitute so minute a portion of 
meat ?”* 

The minuteness in quantity would 
be no argument against their potency 
of influence ; but far more important 
will be the state of combination of 
the various elements. “The albumen 
of egg, and the fibrine separated 
from the blood, may to the chemist 
be identical with the fibrine and albu- 
men which concur in the formation 
of muscle, incorporated there by a 
process of nutrition; but they are 
not the same for the organism which 
has to assimilate them, and which 
requires that they should be in a spe- 
cial state of elaboration, which they 
have undergone in another organism ; 
it is muscular flesh which the organ- 
ism demands, and not the elements 
of which flesh is composed: it needs 
aliments not chemical products.” 

It has been found that dogs per- 
ish of starvation when liberally sup- 
plied with albumen, or white of 
egg, or fibrine, or with mixtures of 
albumen and fibrine—if these sub- 
stances constitute their sole diet — 
whereas they flourish when fed on 
gluten alone, although, according to 
the chemist, gluten is identical with 
albumen and fibrine: a sufficient proof 
that the nutritive value of a sub- 
stance cannot be determined by its 
chemical composition. But this kind 
of proof awaits us on all sides. While 
Chemistry determines the nutritive 
value of foods according to their per- 
eentage of nitrogen, experience flatly 
contradicts the application of such a 
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standard, for it shows us that wheat 
contains only 2.3 per cent of nitro- 
gen, whereas beans contain as much 
as 5.5 per cent, lentils 4.4, and pease 
4.3; and yet with this remarkable 
inferiority in its per-centage of nitro- 
gen, wheat is remarkably superior in 
nutritive value to beans, lentils, or 
pease. The discrepancy here is so 
glaring that Liebig has attempted to 
explain it. Let us hear his explana- 
tion: “The small quantity of phos- 
phates which the seeds of the lentils, 
beans, and pease contain must be the 
cause of their small value as articles 
of nourishment, since they surpass 
all other vegetable food in the quan- 
tity of nitrogen which enters into 
their composition. But as the com- 
ponent parts of the bores (phosphate 
of lime and magnesia) are «absent, 
they satisfy the appetite without in- 
creasing the strength.”{ Pray ob- 
serve the line of argument adopted : 
the smallness of the quantity of 
phosphates must be the cause, because 
the quantity of nitrogen is large. The 
argument might be reversed, and the 
whole nutritive value assigned to the 
phosphates with equal justice. If 
nitrogen is the plastic element, and its 
per-centage afford the true nutritive 
standard, the presence or absence of 
the phosphates can have nothing to 
do with it; and if their presence or 
absence is all-important, then we are 
certain that nutritive value does not 
admit of being estimated by the per- 
centage of nitrogen, but by the con- 
junction of nitrogen with other sub- 
stances,—and this too in a peculiar 
way, for if Liebig’s explanation were 
of any value, great practical results 
would issue: we need merely throw 
some bone-ash over the beans and 
pease to supply the deficient phos- 
phates, and an article of food twice 
as nutritious as wheat would be ob- 
tained. Does any one believe in such 
a result ? 

It is noticeable that when Liebig 
has to explain the nutritive inferio- 
rity of beans and pease, he finds the 
cause to lie in the absence of phos- 
phates, which, as he truly says, are 
component parts of the bones ; where- 





* Quoted by Peretra: Treatise on Food and Diet, p. 241. 


Levy: Traité d’Hygiene, ii. 85, quoted by Lonaxr, Physiologie. 
LizBia: Chemistry in its application to Agriculture and Physiology, p. 147. 
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as, a little while ago, when denying 
any nutritive quality to fat, he re- 
fused to admit that it was a compo- 
nent part of tissues, Into such con- 
tradictions he is forced by his theory 
of nitrogenous substances as the only 
plastic materials — a theory inces- 
santly at variance with fact. Messrs 
Lawes and Gilbert call especial atten- 
tion to one series of their experi- 
ments, in which sheep fed on succu- 
lent unripe turnips “lost weight not- 
withstanding the very high per-cent- 
age of nitrogen ;”* and, without lay- 
ing any stress on the fact that vege- 
table poisons are highly nitrogenous, 
let us ask the dispassionate reader 
to reflect on the chaotic condition of 
a doctrine which, while proclaiming 
nitrogen to be the true standard of 
nutritive value, declares that gela- 
tine, a substance richer in nitrogen 
than even flesh or blood, has scarcely 
any nutritive value at all. We donot, 
indeed, attach much credit to this 
opinion, which we shall examine by- 
and-by, but it is certainly in flagrant 
contradiction with the chemical hy- 
pothesis of nutritive values. 

In spite, therefore, of what is so 
confidently asserted, we have the ad- 
mission of chemists themselves that 
nitrogen is only nutritive in peculiar 
combinations. The consequence is 
inevitable. We must direct our at- 
tention towards substances which do 
nourish, and disregard the chemical 
formule which proclaim what sub- 
stances owght to nourish. Inquiries 
so directed yield little that is satis- 
factory to the chemical hypothesis. 
We find, for example, thousands of 
Irish subsisting chiefly on potatoes 
and skimmed milk, and millions of 
Hindoos subsisting entirely on rice 
and rancid butter—substances which, 
in a chemical analysis, exhibit very 
little plastic material. Payen gives 
the following proportions in 100 
parts of rice :— Starch, 89.15; Ni- 
trogenous matters, 7.05; Dextrine, 
&e. 1.; Fats, 0.80; Cellulose, 1.10; 
Mineral matters, 0.90. And Liebig 
himself calculates the proportion of 
plastic to non-plastic material in 
rice, as only 10 to 123; whereas 
in beef it is 10 to 17, and in veal 
10 to 1. Of course it will be said 


that the Hindoo mnst eat an enor- 
mous quantity of rice, to extract 
from it the necessary amount of ni- 
trogenous material; but this only 
renders Liebig’s theory more open to 
destruction on another side; for, if 
we grant that the Hindoo eats ten 
pounds of rice for every pound of 
beef eaten by the Englishman, al- 
though we thereby account for the 
needful supply of plastic material, we 
are then called upon to account for 
the disposal of this enormous mass of 
respiratory material. We are told 
that starch, fats, sugars, and other 
non-nitrogenous matters, are incapa- 
ble of entering into the composition 
of tissues, or of furnishing plastic 
material, “ they only serve to keep up 
the temperature of the body, being 
rapidly burnt in the body.” We are 
further told that the demand for 
such substances is necessarily much 
greater in cold than in hot countries, 
because of the greater amount of heat 
required to keep the body at its pro- 
per point. 


“Tn winter, when we take exercise in 
a cold atmospheré, and when, conse- 
quently, the amount of inspired oxygen 
increases, the necessity for food contain- 
ing carbon and hydrogen increases in the 
same ratio; and by gratifying the appe- 
tite thus excited, we obtain the most 
efficient protection against the most 
piercing cold. The oxygen taken into 
the system is given out again in the same 
form, both in summer and winter: we 
expire more carbon at a low than ata 
high temperature, and require more or 
less carbon in our food in the same pro- 
portion; and consequently more is re- 
spired in Sweden than in Sicily; and in our 
own country, an eighth more in winter 
than in summer, If an equal weight of 
food is consumed in hot and cold cli- 
mates, Infinite Wisdom has ordained that 
very unequal proportions of carbon shall 
be taken in it. The fruits used by the 
inhabitants of southern climes, do not 
contain, in a fresh state, more than 12 
per cent of carbon, while the blubber 
and train-oil which feed the inhabitants 
of the polar regions, contain 66 to 80 per 
cent of that element.”+ 


Considering the importance of the 
idea, one cannot but be struck with 
the singular eness of these 
illustrations. That the fruits eaten 





* Report, p. 336. 
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in southern climates contain much 
jess carbon than the train-oil eaten in 
polar regions, would be a tolerable 
example, if only fruits were eaten in 
the one ; but the Sicilian and Neapo- 
litan eats more oil than the Swede, 
and his macaroni is a highly car- 
bonised substance; and the Hindoo 
subsists on rice and bntter — sub- 
stances highly carbonised, and classed 
as chiefly respiratory, furnishing in 
superabundance that very heat which 
his climate renders so undesirable. 
According to theory, the Hindoo 
should eat very little non-nitrogen- 
ous food, and be content with plastic 
substances, since he wastes his tis- 
sues in daily labour, but does not 
stand in need of any surplus heat ; 
whereas, according to fact, he eats 
very little nitrogenous food, and a 
great deal of “ heat-making” food. 
And this damaging fact is brought 
into even greater relief by the expe- 
riments of Messrs. Lawes and Gil- 
bert (who nevertheless do not seem 
to oppose the theory), as thus re- 
corded by them: “The weather, 
during part of the period of this 
second series of experiments, was 
exceedingly hot; from this several of 
the animals suffered considerably ; 
and some, either from this or other 
causes, became quite ill, and died, or 
were ‘killed to save their lives.’ 
Nevertheless it is seen that there was 
upon the whole @ larger amount of 
respiratory food consumed in relation 
to weight in this series than in the 
previous one, during the cooler sea- 
son.”* Against such evidence as this, 
the respiratory nature of non-nitro- 
genous food is more than equivocal. 

It is a fact that, in cold countries, 
fat and oil are greedily devoured ; 
and it is the most striking fact that 
Liebig can adduce in his favour. But 
we have yet to learn that fat is sim- 
ply so much “ combustible ” material. 
The demand for fat in cold countries 
may arise out of various conditions. 
Increase of cold causes increased ac- 
tivity of respiration, and increased 
activity of muscular exertion. These 
cause a greater waste of tissue ; con- 
sequently increased repair is needed ; 
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and as fat is indispensable to such 
repair, we can therein see one. source 
of the demand for fat. Besides sub- 
serving this end, fat will also assist 
animal heat in virtue of its low con- 
ducting power retarding the loss of 
temperature. Oil the body ezternally, 
and you efficiently protect it from 
cold. The reader will bear in mind, 
that we are not disputing the position 
that fat is burned in the body, or 
that it is not one important source of 
animal heat ; far from it; the point 
disputed is, whether fat is only a 
heat-producer, and the demand for it 
in cold countries only a demand for 
combustible material. On this point 
it is well worthy of remark, that 
Schmidt’s researches prove fat to be 
less easily combustible in the blood 
than the carbo-hydrates, and even 
than the albuminates so that the 
Hindoo, in his rice, eats a substance 
more immediately oxidisable in the 
blood than the tallow eaten by the 
Esquimaux ; and if fat be demanded 
in cold countries, only to supply ani- 
mal heat, that supply would be Vetter 
afforded by starchy substances, were 
the chemical hypothesis the true one. 

What has been — said will 
perhaps suffice to show how unten- 
able a position is that which denies 
nutritive value to fats, sugars, starch, 
water, &c., throwing the whole burden 
of nutrition on the albuminous sub- 
stances; it may complete the over- 
throw of that position if I now show 
that while the fats are tissue-makers, 
and heat-producers, the albuminates 
are heat-producers, and tissue-makers. 
No one doubts that heat is evolved 
in the chemical changes which albu- 
minates undergo; the doubt raised 
can only be as to the amount. Liebig 
says :— 


“Tf the combustible elements of the 
plastic constituents of food served for 
the production of heat, the whole amount 
of the substances consumed by the horse 
in his hay and oats, by the pig in its 
potatoes, could only suffice to support 
their respiratory process, and conse- 
quently their animal heat, in the horse 
for 44 hours daily, in the pig for 4 hours 
daily ; or if confined to plastic food, they 
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would require to consume five or six 
times as much of it. But even in this 
last case it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether these su!stances, considering 
their properties, would in the circum- 
stances under which they are pres nted 
to oxygen in the organism produce the 
necessary temperature of the body and 
compensate for the loss of heat; for of 
all organic compounds, the plastic con- 
stituents of food are those which possess 
in the lowest degree the properties of 
combustibility, aud of developing heat 
by their oxidation.”* 

Every chemist would echo this 
statement, because Chemistry teaches 
that of all the elements of the ani- 
mal body nitrogen has perhaps the 
feeblest attraction for oxygen; not 
only so, but it even deprives other 
substances, with which it combines, 
of their tendency to unite with oxy- 
gen. Phosphorus, for example, has an 
eager affinity for oxygen, as we know 
from its ready combustibility in at- 
mospheric air at ordinary tempera- 
tures; but when combined with 
nitrogen its combustibility is so dif- 
ficult that it can only be effected at 
red heat and in oxygen gas. Liebig 
hence concludes, and from the chemi- 
cal point of view is justified in con- 
cluding, that precisely the same rela- 
tions are preserved in the blood. The 
albuminous (nitrogenous) bidies have, 
he says, but a very slight affinity for 
oxygen. 


“Tf the albumen of the blood, which 
is derived from the plastic portion of the 
foody possessed in a higher degree the 
power of supporting respiration, it would 
be utterly unfit for the process of uutri- 
tion, Were albumen as such destruc- 
tible, or liable to be altered in the circu- 
lation, by the inhaled oxygen, the rela- 
tively small quantity of it, daily supplied 
to the blood by the digestive organs, 
would quickly disappear. As long as the 
blood contains, besides albumen, other 
substauces which surpass it in attraction 
for oxygen, so long will the oxygen be 
unable to exert a destructive action on 
this. the chief constituent of the blood ; 
and the significance of the non-nitrogen- 
ous food is thus made clear.” 


It is not surprising that a theory 
80 logical should have gained general 
acceptance; and as a specimen of 
chemical reasoning on physiological 
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problems it is very brilliant. Never. 
theless, when we study what takes 
place in the organism, we find direct 
and unequivocal contradiction given 
to each separate clause of the theory. 
We find on the one hand that races 
of men live for considerable periods 
on animal flesh alone—and this, being 
the flesh of wild animals, contaius 
very little fat, even in comparison 
with butchers’ meat, which does not 
contain much; yet these men lead 
an active life, respire vigorously, and 
need abundant animal heat; so that 
vitrogenous food must to them be 
amply sufficient for the tempera- 
ture of the body. On the other hand, 
we find races of men living always on 
vegetable food, containing little nitro- 
gen, and in climates where a super- 
abundance of animal heat is not 
needed; so that to them non-nitro- 
genous food must be sufficient for the 
chief supply of nutrition. And not 
only do these massive facts over- 
power the chemical hypothesis, but 
even Chemistry itself, when inter- 
rogating the facts of organic life, dis- 
covers that, however weak the affinity 
of albuminates for oxygen, owt of the 
blood, its affinity, zn the blood, sur- 
passes that of fat. Schmidt, to whose 
experiments science is so deeply in- 
debted, found that on feeding cats 
now with flesh alone, and now with 
fat alone, or with much fat and little 
flesh, the albuminates were always 
more rapidly destroyed than the fat, 
which was at first stored up in the 
body to be afterwards gradually 
oxidised ; and these experiments are 
confirmed by Persoz in fattening 
geese with maize: the blood of the 
fattened geese was very rich in fat, 
but notably improverished in albu- 
men ; the quantity of muscular snb- 
stance was much diminished, and 
when the fattening was rapid the 
weight of the whole body was abso- 
lutely diminished.+ 

To the chemist these results will 
be paradoxical, if not inconceivable, 
and he will doubtless point to the 
well-ascertained fact that in starva- 
tion it is the fat which disappears 
first, and the muscles only yield up 
their elements to destruction when 
most of the fat has been oxidised. 


y: —— 





* Ligsic, Chemical Letters, 372. 
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This point has already been dwelt 
on by us when treating of Hunorr 
and Turrst. All that can here be 
said is, that it needs to be recon- 
ciled with the seemingly contradic- 
tory facts; and when we come to 
understand more of the conditions of 
organic substances in various parts 
of the organism, we ‘may under- 
stand how it is that fat which is 
scarcely oxidisable in the blood may 
be readily oxidisable in the tissues. 
How slow we should be in conclud- 
ing from what takes place out of the 
organism, to what takes place in it, 
is taught us in a hundred physio- 
logical facts : thus the fat which can 
be decomposed into fatty acid and 
glycerine by means only of the most 
energetic acids and alkalis in the 
laboratory, is thus changed in the 
organism by the pancreatic juice, 
which has but feeble chemical pro- 
perties, but which brings about the 
result by means of an organic sub- 
stance acting as a ferment.* 

We might multiply to a great extent 
the objections which present them- 
selves to Liebig’s theory of Food, 
but those already stated are sufii- 
cient to show that it is erroneous in 
every particular, in spite of its logi- 
cal dependence and plausibility. The 
only extensive series of experiments 
on feeding, with which we are acquaint- 
ed, as immediately serviceable, are 
those instituted by Messrs. Lawes 
and Gilbert, and to them the reader 
is referred ; because, although they 
are by no means such as, from 
the nature of the experiments, can 
give Physiology any accurate data, 
they are valuable as practical results, 
and utterly destructive of Liebig’s 
theory. They show among other 
things that “although pigs were satis- 
fied to eat a smaller proportion of 
food in relation to their weight, in 
those pens where the proportion of 
nitrogen was comparatively large, 
yet the proportion of increase to the 
food consumed was Jess than where 
the amount of non-nitrogenous food 
cousumed was greater.” And far- 
ther, that “whilst the non-nitrogen- 
ous substance consumed to produce 
100 lb. increase in weight is very 
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nearly equal in the two series; yet 
that of the nitrogenous constituents 
varies in the proportion of from three 
to two!” Again: “In the fourth 
pen where there was by far the largest 
amount of nitrogen eonsumed the 
animals lost weight ; and in the other 
three pens the productiveness of the 
food is in the inverse order of the 
amounts of nitrogen taken in the 
food. Indeed, we believe that an 
unusually high percentage of nitro- 
gen in succulent produce is frequent- 
ly a pretty sure indication of im- 
maturity and innutritious qualities.” 
Summing up the results of their 
whole series of experiments, the 
largest yet instituted, they declare 
that ig is “‘their available non- 
nitrogenous constituents rather than 
their richness in nitrogenous ones 
that measure both the amount con- 
sumed to a given weight of animal, 
in a given time, and the increase in 
weight obtained.”+ And they refer 
to the instinctive preference given by 
the under-fed labouring classes to 
fat meat, such as pork, over those 
meats which are leaner and more 
nitrogenous. 

Long as we have tarried over this 
part of our subject, the time will not 
have been misspent if it have clearly 
impressed the conviction that nitro- 
genous food is mot the exclusively 
plastic food, and that per-centages of 
nitrogen afford no nutritive standard 
—the conviction that Liebig’s classi- 
fication is fundamentally and circum- 
stantially erroneous and dangerous— 
and the conviction that Chemistry is 
wholly incompetent to solve the pro- 
blem of Food. 

As soon as we relinquish the 
seductive notion of physiological 
deduction from chemical laws, and 
place ourselves at the proper point 
of view, namely, that of the organism 
to be nourished, our classification of 
Food speedily falls under two main 
diysions — Inorganic and Organic 
substances; and, doubtless to the 
reader’s surprise, the Inorganic turns 
out to be the more important of the 
two, supposing always that a question 
of degree can lawfully be entertained 
where both kinds are indispensable. 





* CLaupE BERNARD,, Legons de Physiologie Expériméntale. Cours de 1864-65, 
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We are not, indeed, accustomed to 
consider minerals as food, or water 
as highly nutritious; but that is 
because we are not accustomed to 
consider the subject with the need- 
ful accuracy. Tell the first man you 
meet that water is on the whole more 
nutritious than roast-beef, and that 
common salt, or bone-ash, is as much 
an edible as the white of egg, and it 
is probable that he will throw anxious 
glances across the streets to assure 
himself your keeper is at hand. 
Make the same statements to the 
first man of science you meet, and 
the chances are, that he will think 
you very ignorant of organic chemis- 
try, or that you are playing with a 
paradox.* Nevertheless, it is de- 
monstrably true, and never would 
have worn the air of a paradox, if 
men had steadily conceived the 
nature of an alimentary substance. 
That is an aliment, which nourishes ; 
whatever we find in the organism, 
as a constant and integral element, 
either forming part of its structure 
or one of the conditions of vital 
processes, that, and that only, deserves 
the name of aliment. But we have 
been seduced from this simple con- 
ception, partly by vain endeavours to 
ascertain in analyses of food and 
excreta what are the truly nutritive 
substances, and partly by misconcep- 
tions of the processes of Nutrition. 
Of these latter there is one, widely 
spread, which declares, that while 
Plants are able to nourish themselves 
directly by inorganic materials fur- 
nished them in the air, earth, and 
water, Animals are incapable of thus 
drawing nourishment from inorganic 
materials, but depend solely on the 
organic materials prepared for them 
by Plants. The Plants feed on 
minerals, the MHerbivora feed on 
Plants, and the Carnivora on the 
Herbivora. The cycle is complete, 
the symmetry of nature is perfect. 
One feels a kind of pity in having to 
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disturb so elegant a formula; yet, 
the truth must be told, and the truth 
is, that not a single statement so 
expressed is altogether correct. Cer 
tain it is that Plants can, and do, 
convert inorganic substances into the 
organic, but it is not less certain 
that this power is very limited, all 
except the simplest (perhaps not even 
these) needing organic principles to 
be yielded by the soil in which they 
grow. This destroys the distinction 
between Plants and Animals, by 
showing that both, more or less, 
depend on organic substances. It is 
this inability in Plants to dispense 
with organic matter that renders 
manure necessary.| While so much 
is certain, the general assumption is, 
that Animals are altogether incapable 
of converting any inorganic materials 
into organic; and are rigorously de- 
pendent on Plants for every organic 
substance met with in their bodies. 
This assumption seems to me wholly 
unwarranted by any decisive know- 
ledge yet obtained. The main argu- 
ment on which it rests, namely, that 
unless organic substances be given in 
the food, and in certain proportions, 
the animal perishes of starvation, 
has no longer any coercive force when 
we reflect that starvation as inevi- 
tably follows if inorganic substances 
be withheld.t Organic substances— 
of a low order it is true—have been 
manufactured by the chemist out of 
inorganic substances ; and if alcohol 
and urea are already capable of 
being made in the laboratory, I 
see no reason for supposing that 
even more complex substances may 
not be made in the vital organism, 
the seat of such incessant chemical 
transformation. Be this as it may, 
the distinction between Animals and 
Plants falls to the ground when we 
see that Plants do require organic 
substances, and that Animals do 
nourish themselves with inorganic 
substances taken directly from earth, 





* “ Minerals are not in the least alimentary, although many animals often eat 
them mixed with or combined with their food.” ——-TIEDEMANN : Physiologie, i. 230. 

+ VeRDEIL and RISLET have ascertained that all fertile soils contain a soluble 
organic substance resulting from the decomposition of vegetable matter.— Comptes 
Rendus de la Société de Biologie, iv. 111-112. 

¢ The necessity for organic food will be better understood when we come to speak 
of Digestion, and the action of nitrogenous substances as ferments. 

§ LeHMann is of the same opinion.—Physiol. Chemie, iii. 180. 
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air, and water. We hew salt from 
the quarry to cast it in handfuls upon 
our stews and soups, or in pinches 
on our meat and potatoes. e draw 
water from the spring to drink ; and, 
like the plants, we draw gases (oxygen, 
perhaps also nitrogen) from the air, 
to enter into those various combina- 
tions without which no life is possible. 
It may be unusual to call these nutri- 
tive principles, but if unusual it is not 
unscientific. If “to nourish the body” 
mean to sustain its force and repair 
its waste—if food enters into the liv- 
ing structure—and if all the integral 
constituents of that structure are 
derived from food—there can be no- 
thing improper in designating as 
nutritious, substances which have an 
enormous preponderance among the 
integral constituents. People who 
think it paradoxical to call water 
Food, will cease their surprise on 
learning that water forms two-thirds 
of the living body ; and they will per- 
haps cease to marvel at the nutritive 
value here attributed to minerals, 
on learning that when all the water 
is eliminated, and the solids which 
form the remaining one-third are 
analysed, they are found to contain 
no less than one-third of mineral 
substances which remain as ashes. 
Nor must the presence of these mine- 
ral substances be regarded as acciden- 
tal or unimportant. They are con- 
stant, constituent, essential. Blood is 
not blood without its salts and iron; 
bone is not bone without its phos- 
phates ; muscle is not muscle without 
its salts. 

Let us glance at one or two of these 
inorganic elements; and, first, at 
phosphate of lime. There is not a 
single humour, not a single tissue in 
the body, which is without a certain 

roportion of this salt. By removing 
it, the integrity of the tissue is de- 
stroyed, and all characteristic pro- 
perties as infallibly altered as if the 
organic elements were removed. If 
the needful quantity be withheld or 
withdrawn, the bones become weak- 
ened, as we see in pregnant women, 
whose fractured limbs are with diffi- 
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culty healed (sometimes not at all), 
simply because ‘their phosphate of 
lime has been diminished by the de- 
mands of the child. A similar effect 
is noticeable in infants during teeth- 
ing, a period when the “rickets” 
often make their dreaded appearance. 
But still more fatal is the effect of 
withholding this salt from the food, 
as we learn in the striking experi- 
ments of Chossat, who withheld it 
from pigeons, allowing them to eat 
no more than was contained in the 
grain and water on which he fed 
them: they all perished miserably, 
after attacks of diarrhoea and soften- 
ing of the bones.* 

he absolute necessity of a supply 
of inorganic materials in Food is fur- 
ther illustrated in one of the experi- 
ments of Messrs Lawes and Gilbert, 
who note that 


“the pigs in pen 5, where Indian meal 
alone was given, had become affected 
with large tumours breaking out on their 
necks, their breathing and swallowing 
becoming at the same time difficult; we, 
in order to test the question as to whe- 
ther this arose from the defect of nitro- 
gen or from other causes, supplied them 
with a trough of mineral substances: 
they soon recovered from their complaint, 
and eventually proved to be among the 
fattest and best of the entire series of 
pigs; at least a dealer in pork, with a 
practised eye, purchased, by preference, 
one of these animals from among the 
whole set of carcasses. The mineral mix- 
ture supplied to them was composed of 
twenty parts coal-ashes, four parts com- 
mon salt, and one part superphosphate of 
lime; and for it they seemed to exhibit 
considerable relish.””+ 

The point is forcibly put by Lie- 
big :— 

“In the two preceding letters, there 
has been ascribed to certain constituents 
of seeds, tubers, roots, herbs, fruits, and 
flesh, the power of supporting the pro- 
cesses of nutrition and respiration; and 
it will appear as a very striking contra- 
diction when it is stated, that no one’ of 
these substances by itself, neither caseine 
alone, nor the substance of muscular 
fibre, nor the albumen of eggs or of the 
blood, nor the corresponding vegetable 





* Von Bibra found that the quantity of phosphate of lime contained in the bones 
was determined by their ratio of work; those of the legs and feet containing more 
than the arms and hands, and both these more than the ribs of the passive bones. 


t Report, p. 339. 
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products, are able to support the plastic 
or formative processts; that neither 
starch, sugar, nor fat, can sustain the 
process of respiration. Nay, it may ex- 
cite still greater astonisment to add, 
that these substances, even when mixed, 
no matter in what proportions, are des- 
titute of the property of digestibility 
without the presence of certain other 
substances; so much so, indeed, that if 
these other conditions be excluded, the 
above-named compounds are utterly un- 
able to effect the continuance of life and 
the vital phenomena.”* 


He then proceeds to explain that 
these matters are the salts of the 
blood, and to examine, with his usual 
acuteness when dealing with chemi- 
cal phenomena, the part played by 
the alkalis in the nutritive process. 
We must remark, however, that even 
here the absence of the true anato- 
mical point of view renders his teach- 
ing incomplete ; for he only takes 
into account the part played by the 
inorganic substances as conditions of 
vital phenomena (such as promoting 
digestibility and nutrition), entirely 
overlooking their part as integral 
elements of tissue, on which many of 
the properties of tissues depend. It 
is from this mistaken view, we ima- 
gine, that he omits water from the 
jist ; yet anatomy assures us that wa- 
ter is an essential element of tissue ; 
and its enormous preponderance in 
quantity is the expression of its pre- 
eminence in nutritive quality, and 
explains the ~— of water being, 
longo intervallo, the most nutritious 
of all articles. Life, we know, may 
be prolonged for weeks without any 
organic food being taken, if water be 
freely supplied ; but life will not con- 
tinue many days if water be with- 
held. If, therefore, the purpose of 
Food be to sustain the organism, that 
article which sustains it longest, and 
can with least immunity be withheld, 
must be the most nutritive of all; 
and water claims pre-eminence over 
beef. 

Water is so abundant around us, 


and it passes in and out of the sys- 
tem with such freedom, that we are 
naturally disposed to overlook the 
fact of its, forming a constituent, toler- 
ably constant in amount. Many of 
its uses are accurately known. It 
dissolves gases, ‘without which respi- 
ration would be impossible, and gives 
the tissues their elasticity, the hu- 
mours their fluidity. It is the great 
condition of chemical change. If the 
lungs were formed precisely as they 
are, with the single exception of hav- 
ing no moisture on their surfaces, 
Respiration could not be effected ; as 
we see when the fish is taken out of 
water, and its gills become dry by 
evaporation. The cornea of the eye 
owes its transparency to water, and 
the removal of that small quantity 
would render vision a mere percep- 
tion of a local change in temperature. 
But it is unnecessary to rehearse the 
manifold properties of water in the 
vital organism, we have said enough 
to show its eminence as Food. 
Common Salt (chloride of sodium) 
is another constant and _ universal 
substance which claims rank as Food. 
It forms an essential part of all the 
organic fluids and solids, except the 
enamel of the teeth ;— a statement 
to which attention is called, because 
Liebig, in an obscure passage, t 
seems to deny that it forms part of 
the tissues, declaring that in muscle 
chloride of potassium is abundant, 
but no chloride of sodium; a mistake, 
as the analyses of Von Bibra, Bar- 
ral, and others, clearly show. Com- 
mon salt is always found in the 
blood, in quantities which vary with- 
in extremely narrow limits, forming 
0-421 per cent of the entire mass, 
and as much as 75 per cent of the 
ashes. This quantity is wholly in- 
dependent of the surplus in food ; 
for the surplus is either not absorbed 
or is carried away in the excretions 
and perspiration ;2 and this, shows 
it to be an anatomical constituent, 
not an accident. If too little salt be 
taken in the food, instinct forces 





* Chemical Letters, p. 382. 
t Rosin and VERDEIL: Traité de Chimie Anatomique, ii. 175; and Lenmann 404; 
iii. 80. 
Chemical Letters, p. 405-6. 
De Blainville has noticed that people living on the coast, or eating salted meats, 
have a decided increase of salt in their perspiration. 
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every animal to supply the deficiency 
by eating it separately. 

“The wild buffalo frequents the salt 
licks of North-Western America; the 
wild animals in the central parts of 
Southern Africa are a sure prey to the 
hunter who conceals himself beside a salt 
spring; and our domestic cattle run 
peacefully to the hand that offers them a 
taste of thisluxury. From time imme- 
morial it has been known that without 
salt man would miserably perish; and 
among horrible punishments, entailing 
certain death, that of feeding culprits on 
saltless food is said to have prevailed in 
barbarous times.” * 

When Cook and Foster landed in 
Otaheite they astonished the natives 
who saw them eating white powder 
with every morsel of meat; and 
every one remembers Man Friday’s 
expressive repudiation of salt. But 
the savages who ate no “ white 
powder,” ate fish, and cooked their 
flesh in sea-water, rich in salt. In 
several parts of Africa men are sold 
for salt; and on the gold coast it is 
the most precious of all commodities. 
On the coast of Sierra Leone a man 
will sell his sister, his wife, or his 
child for salt, not having learned the 
art of distilling it from the sea. 

The properties of salt are manifold. 
It forms one of the essential condi- 
tions of vital processes. It renders 
albumen soluble, and is necessary for 
digestion, being decomposed in the 
stomach into hydrochloric acid for 
the gastric process, and soda for the 
bile. It has also a most important 
property, namely, that of regulating 
the interchange of fluids through the 
walls of the vessels, in accordance 
which that law of endosmosis, on 
whichso many vital processes depend, 


but which we cannot stop now to ex- 
plain. So great are the services of 
salt that we may confidently endorse 
the statement of Dr. Bence Jones, 
that it is “a substance as essential 
to life as nitrogenous food, or non- 
nitrogeno and water,” + and if 
so centile assuredly Food. 

It wou us too far, and the 
excursion would be unnecessary, to 
examine separately all the inorganic 
substances taken as Food; enough 
has already been said to justify the 
classification, which places the inor- 
ganic beside the organic substances, 
as one of the two great divisions into 
which the question naturally falls. 
If we do not dine off minerals, nor 
find ourselves pleasantly munching 
a lump of chalk as we should munch 
a lump of bread; if, as a general 
rule, we eat mineral substances only 
in combination with organic sub- 
stances, and not separately, the rule 
is absolute which forces us to eat 
organic substances only in combina- 
tion with inorganic, because no pure 
organic substance can be fuund. It 
may seem absurd to talk of eating 
inorganic food, because we rarely eat 
it separately ; but in that sense it is 
absurd to talk of eating organic food, 
because organic substance, free from 
all admixture of the inorganic, has 
never been eaten by any man. 

And here for the present we must 
pause, having spent much effort in 
clearing the ground for some exposi- 
tion of the positive state of our 
knowledge on the subject, by re- 
moving these encumbrances in the 
shape of hypotheses which do harm 
to science when, as is too frequently 
the case, they are accepted as explana- 
tions. 





* JOHNSTON: Chemistry of Common Life, p. 400. 


+ Bence Jones: On Gravel, Calculus, and Gout, p. 46. 
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Sxut up, in autumn weather, in 
the beautiful valley of Patterdale, 
we wiled away part of time very 
pleasantly in talk wi of the 
peasantry as were idle h to give 
us their company. We were rather 
curious to discover if we could, from 
personal conversation with the living 
men, what traditions of the olden 
time still lingered amongst the 
mountains, what superstitions or 
peculiar modes of thought might still 
be traced among their inhabitants. 
We may as well confess at once that, 
although we were often much inter- 
ested in the conversation, as well of 
the miners who work in that district, 
as of its shepherds and agricultural 
labourers, we made no discovery of 
the kind we were in search of. We 
have listened to accounts of accidents 
which have taken place up in the 
mines, told in a careless, loose, sham- 
bling sort of manner, and yet in a 
language so graphic, and so correct 
withal, that if a short-hand writer 
had got it upon his notes, he would 
not wish to change a single word of 
it. We have heard a shepherd de- 
scribe the aspect of the valley and 
the hills in mid-winter, when da 
after day the snow falls silently on 
all the mountains, and then suddenly 
a west wind, ae with heavy 
rains, converts, in a few hours, all the 
snow into one rushing, roaring flood, 
that comes sweeping down from 
every side into the valley—we have 
heard him describe such a scene in 
@ manner which only Christopher 
North could have excelled. But 
neither miner nor shepherd mingled 
with his narrative any peculiar super- 
stition, nor when the conversation 
was directly turned to the subject of 
fairies, or demons, or the black art, 
did they treat these once mysterious 
topics in any other temper than that 
of mere and abrupt contempt. They 
had not the interest in them of the 
scholar or the antiquarian; they 
saw them only in one aspect, as so 
much nonsense, and dismissed them 
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accordingly. Such at least was our 
experience ; others who have mingled 
more intimately with these people 
than we can pretend to have done, 
may have a different tale to tell. 

The honest and intelligent country- 
man under whose roof we were 
lodging, fairly turned the tables upon 
ourselves. “If you want instances 
of absurd credulity,” he said, “it is 
in great towns, not in the country 
that you should look for them. 
Every now and then, in the Penrith 
and Carlisle newspapers, I see some 
paragraph about ‘spirit - rapping,’ 
‘mediums,’ and ‘seers,,—I know not 
what—and educated gentlewomen, it 
seems, write books upon such stuff. 
Shame upon them! We do perhaps 
rant and rave a little in this valley 
of Patterdale, but such gross credu- 
lity, such downright lying and de- 
ception as must be going on in 
London and New York, beats all I 
ever heard or read of.” We had to 
make the best defence we could for 
the cities of London and New York, 
thus compromised in the eyes of our 
host, by certain “elegant extracts” 
he had encountered in the corners of 
his Penrith newspaper. We were 
glad to beat a retreat from the sub- 


ject. 


But a few days after this conver- 
sation—by way, perhaps, of compen- 
sation for the defeat we had sustained 
—our landlord brought us a book 
which had been lately written by a 
learned gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, and from which, he said, we 
might probably obtain the sort of in- 
formation we were in search of. We 
found in Mr. Sullivan’s book both 
more and less than we were thus led 
to anticipate. It did not enter so 
fully as we had hoped, into the tra- 
ditionary beliefs of the people ; and, 
on the other hand, it led us into the 
old ethnological questions, how Eng- 
land, and these northern counties in 
particular, came to be peopled at all, 
and in what proportion by the Celt, 
or the Saxon, or the Dane. Into 
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these questions we were not disposed 
to enter, and Mr. Sullivan will excuse 
us if, at the present moment, we pass 
rapidly over what is in fact the main 
subject of his work, and content our- 
selves with gleaning from it some of 
those more amusing, if less instructive, 
details which concern the living popu- 
lation of the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. 

Yet we must say of Mr. Sullivan’s 
book that in no part of it is it tedious 
or uninstructive. As an ethnologist, 
Mr. Sullivan has the merit of impar- 
tiality : he is not the champion of the 
Dane, or the Saxon, or the Celt; he 
is willing to give to each of these his 
due share in the production of what 
are now the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The outline of his 
scheme is that which, in the main, 
has been generally received ; but in- 
stead of the division into Celts and 
Cymri, he prefers the names of 
Hiberno-Celtic and Cambro-Celtic— 
which is, indeed, a more cautious 
nomenclature — because it marks a 
distinction between the tribes or 
nations supposed to have peopled 
this island, according to localities in 
these islands themselves, without in- 
volving any hypothesis as to the part 
of the Continent from which they 
came. 

It is as an etymologist—as one 
who has especially applied a know- 
ledge of languages, classical and bar- 
baric, to detect the origin of our 
Cumberland names of places, hills, 
and rivers—that Mr. Sullivan chiefly 
claims to be distinguished. Not 
familiar ourselves with “ Norse 
roots,” and knowing nothing of the 
Celtic (Hiberno or Cambro), we can- 
not estimate the value of Mr. Sulli- 
van’s labours in this peculiar field of 
inquiry ; but we can call into court a 
witness who appears to be autho- 
rised to speak on this subject. In a 
paper read before the Historic So- 
ciety of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
Mr. Craig Gibson describes Mr. Sulli- 
van as “one of the most acute and 
best informed of those writers who 
have lately turned their attention to 
the ethnology of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, as indicated in the 
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local etymology.”* We are happy in 
being able to adduce this testimony 
in favour of a painstaking and 
laborious scholar ; and we * it 
to be remembered that the sub- 
stantial merit here assigned to our 
author may very well cohere with 
some peculiarities of style and 
manner calculated, occasionally, to 
provoke a smile in the reader, and 
that although Mr. Sullivan may not 
throw much light on the broad gene- 
ral questions of ethnology, his book 
may be useful to those whose studies 
lie in this especial field of etymology. 
Mr. Sullivan, like all etymologists 
we have ever known, gives very good 
advice— which he does not always 
follow. He makes some very sound 
observations on the folly of building 
on mere similarity of sound. When 
Latin was the only language familiarly 
known to our scholars, every word 
was derived from the Latin. When 


Saxon came to be studied, Saxon ' 


etymologies were everywhere dis- 
covered. Now that the dialects of 
the Danes and other Northmen are 
added to our erudite accomplish- 
ments, the ground is everywhere 
overrun with ‘‘ Norse roots” instead 
of Saxon. Quite fearful is the 
amount of knowledge that is now 
required of a man before he can 
claim to be an etymologist ; and when 
he has mastered some dozen lan- 
guages he has still the hardest of all 
tasks to learn—he has to put a curb 
on his own ingenuity, to throw away 
his own discoveries, to practise @ 
self-restraint and a self-sacrifice be- 
yond what human vanity can endure. 
No etymologist ever did submit to 
the rules which he can lay down very 
wisely for others. No human virtue 
can resist the temptation of a new 
derivation. All that we can expect 
is, that, as each discoverer is as se- 
vere a critic of the new derivations of 
others, as he is indulgent to his own, 
this field of inquiry will, on the whole, 
be kept tolerably clear from any great 
blunders. 

“No portion of language,” writes 
Mr. Sullivan, “has been less investi- 
gated than that of. the names of bt 
sons and places, and none is so diffi- 





* The People of the English Lake District: A paper read before the Historic So- 
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cult, With proper respect for the 
efforts of persons who have already 
occupied themselves with such sub- 
jects, but with a higher respect for 
scientific truth, I must say that 
ethnography, based on this depart- 
ment of language, is not a case for 
that particular kind of blind-man’s 
buff, mis-called etymology.” Yet Mr. 
Sullivan himself is not indisposed to 
play at this “blind-man’s buff,” and 
the guesses he makes are manifestly, 
in some instances, of the wildest 
description. In the thick of the 
game he clasps our Shakespeare 
round the waist, and calls out 
Jacques-pierre ! (James’ Stone), from 
no authority that we can gather, but 
a certain analogy he detects with 
Robespierre (Robert's Stone), 

It will be already perceived that 
Mr. Sullivan has some peculiarities 
of style, some eccentricities of dic- 
tion; but these, we observe, are 
chiefly noticeable at the commence- 
ment of his book. He gets clear of 
them as he proceeds, and falls into a 
natural and unconstrained mode of 
expressing himself. The preface 
opens in the following manner. After 
mentioning that the present publica- 
tion grew out of some letters printed 
in the Kendal Mercury, it continues 
thus :— 

“Tn this production of his first essay 
the author conceived he was called upon 
to bring into alto-relief the parts of his 
subject hitherto neglected or slighted— 
namely, Celtic and Norse. But since 
then, local archeology has been looking 
up; the ethnography of the district, with 
Norse in the ascendant, has been several 
times before the public in the form of 
lectures; and the Norse element espe- 
cially has been treated in an elaborate 
work, the Northmen in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, by Mr. R. Ferguson. Thus 
though, in the author’s opinion, much of 
the matter that made its appearance 
might be regarded as self-explosive, yet, 
when Norse became the diggings for 
Cumbrian etymologists, it ceased to need 
any special fostering from him; and this 
must account for what may appear, to 
‘ Norsemen,’ an undue prominence given 
to Celtic. And to Mr. Ferguson’s work, 
any person desirous of seeing Norse well 
advocated—Norse against “All England ’ 
—is referred.” 

It is necessary to read the passage 
carefully over, and more than once, 


before we feel quite satisfied what, or 
who, it is that is “ self-explosive,” or 
what precisely this new quality of 
authorship may. be. We presume 
that Mr. Sullivan does not mean that 
his own writing has this dangerous 
property ; it must be Mr. Ferguson 
who is self-explosive. Mr. Ferguson 
and other Norsemen have been at 
these new etymological “ Diggings,” 
and, instead of good gold, have ex- 
tracted certain explosive materials, 
This must be the meaning of the 
passage. But this being the case, 
we rather think that there was an 
additional reason here why Mr. Salli- 
van should not have withdrawn, bis 
fostering care from a cause that has 
fallen into such strange hands; he 
should have taken the spade and the 
pick-axe from these disastrous or 
Incapable diggers. 

We have given the opening of the 
preface ; here is its conclusion. The 
author quite pathetically resigns his 
offspring to its fate. “And now,” 
he adds, “having said enough, or 
more than enough, he is compelled to 
lay down his book, as the Hebrew 
woman placed her child.among the 
flags by the river-side, and stood afar 
off to watch what might happen to 
it.” May it prove to be a “ goodly 
child ””—may it live and prosper! We 
are not Pharaoh’s daughter to take 
it out of the river; nor are we the 
cruel Pharaoh to cut short its days ; 
we merely push the flags aside, and 
look in, and pass on. Let the parent 
still keep watch, and see “ what will 
happen to it.” 

We said that Mr. Sullivan’s views 
of the manner in which these islands 
came to be peopled by their present 
inhabitants are, in the main, such as 
are generally accepted (if, indeed, any 
views on ethnology can be said to be 
generally accepted) ; but this does not 
prevent him from occasionally in- 
dulging in a little hypothesis of his 
own. We will give two instances, 
which, if they should not help to 
extricate the reader out of any of his 
difficulties, have at least the merit, 
somewhat rare in an_ ethnological 
hypothesis, of being rather amusing. 
When Mr. Sullivan steps out of the 
beaten track, and pursues a course of 
his own, he does it with a certain 
confident eccentricity of movement 
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which it is very exhilarating to be- 
hold. 

We have all heard, at least, of the 
speculations to which the examina- 
tion of certain cromlechs, or ancient 
burping-places, has given rise. These 
have been classed as belonging to 
three ages, or three peoples, from the 
nature of the implements discovered 
in them—the Stone, the Bronze, and 
the Iron age. These graves, these 
tumuli, or cromlechs, have been in- 
vestigated with peculiar care, it 
seems, in Denmark; and Professor 
Worsae and other learned men have 
came to the conclusion that the stone 
graves—those in which only flint 
axes, flint arrow-heads, and the like, 
have been found—belonged to a pre- 
historic people. From want of a 
better name, Mr. Sullivan calls them 
the “Stone people.” In our own 
island, burial - places, he remarks, 
similar to those of the Stone age 
of Denmark, have been discovered, 
“if not numerous, at least widely 
spread.” But while making this 
admission, Mr. Sullivan will not 
allow that the “ Stone people ” came 
into England earlier than the Celts. 
He has a theory that they were a 
Tartar tribe, who came over in com- 
pany with the Celts; which theory 
he demonstrates in the following in- 
genious manner :— 


“Are we now to conclude that th® 
people of the Stone age of Denmark 
found their way hither, and explored 
the seas and channels of which the 
Romans showed so much fear, in canoes 
made by the process of hollowing single 
logs with fire and flint? Much more 
probable is it that they only reached 
these islands in company with the Celts, 
after having obtained metal weapons, and 
having learned the construction of some 
better kind of boat.”—P. 16. 


Thus our Stone people do not come 
over till they have “obtained metal 
weapons” — till they have ceased to 
be Stone people! This is a some- 
what Hibernian method of account- 
ing for their arrival in this island. 
Mr. Sullivan is quite at liberty to 
speculate as he pleases upon these 
unknown and pre-historic people— 
if pre-historic hey are; he has as 
much right to bring them from Tar- 
tary as from any other part of the 
world ; but even an ethnologist can- 
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not be permitted, first of all, to de- 
scribe them by the one peculiarity 
that they have only stone weapons, 
and then, in order to account for their 
appearance in these islands, instruct 
then in the use of iron. And why 
should Mr. Sullivan conclude that 
boats made of the dark of trees, or 
the skins of wild animals, stretched 
upon stout wicker-work, should be 
incapable of a voyage across the 
Straits? Unless the books which we 
read at school taught us wrong, or 
travellers’ stories are all untrue, both 
the savages of olden time, and savages 
that now exist in remote parts of the 
world, have performed voyages quite 
as long, and quite as dangerous, in 
boats that were constructed of these 
materials. , 


“ Moreover,” continues Mr. Sullivan, 
“no trace of any language older than 
Celtic has been found in Britain; the 
peculiar sepulchres do not appear in one 
district only, but are thinly scattered 
through the islands, and modern Irish 
(therefore Hiberno- Celtic) shows a 
strong phonetic tinge, not belonging to 
the original stock, which exist to some 
extent in all the modern Tatar languages. 
These evidences (!) strongly support the 
conjecture that the unknown people 
were a Tatar tribe, and were mixed 
with the earlier division of the Celtic 
immigrants.” 


We leave Mr. Sullivan in undis- 
turbed possession of whatever evi- 
dence he can find in that “strong 
phonetic tinge” which it seems the 
modern Irish has in common with 
the Tartar languages. We are ut- 
terly incapable of forming any judg- 
ment on this matter. But it may be 
worth while to inquire what, in such 
a case as this, can be meant when 
we say that there is “no trace of 
any language older than Celtic to be 
found in Britain.” The earliest lan- 
uage that is extant cannot surren- 
er up to us its etymologies (if such 
exist) from a language that, in its 
separate form, has become entirely 
unknown. No Greek scholar could 
detect a derivation from the San- 
scrit, if Sanscrit had never been 
heard of. The hypothesis is that 
the language of these Stone people 
has become extinct; that, as a sepa- 
rate and peculiar mode of human 
speech, not a word of it remains. 
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Whether this hypothesis is correct, 
or whether this Stone people ever 
existed on these islands as a sepa- 
rate people, we do not pretend to 
decide ; but adopting this hypothesis, 
it must follow that the most learned 
etymologist could not possibly de- 
tect what impression such a lan- 

age had made upon the Celtic. 

ow could he say that the “ Stone 
idiom” had, or had not, left traces 
of itself in the Celtic names of things 
and places, whilst he knows not a 
syllable of that Stone idiom ? 

The other instance in which Mr. 
Sullivan volunteers an explanation 
or theory of his own, is equally 
curious. In some of our Cumber- 
land hills, traces of the plough are 
detected, and that on elevated posi- 
tions where there has been no culti- 
vation of the soil within the memory 
of man. It is not, of course, the 
farrows themselves which the plough 
leaves, that have resisted for cen- 
turies the action of winds and 
waters and the melting snow, but 
the undulating ridges into which 
ploughed land is thrown for the sake 
of drainage. This artificial undula- 
tion of the surface may remain visi- 
ble, it seems, through many gene- 
rations of mankind. The country 
people have, or had, the notion that 
during the interdict laid by the Pope 
on King John, all enclosed fields 
were forbidden to be cultivated, and 
thus recourse was had to land that 
had not hitherto been broken up. 
People better skilled in history have 
attributed the tillage of these unpro- 
ductive spots to those periods when 
the Border strife raged with so much 
animosity as to render the cultiva- 
tion of the valley altogether useless. 
For the Scot was not always con- 
tent with carrying off his neighbour’s 
cattle: when the Border war was at 
its height, he destroyed whatever he 
could not appropriate; and doubtless 
the measure that he dealt was dealt 
to him again. It is supposed that 
at some period of this terrible inse- 
curity, an attempt had been made 
to grow corn, or other produce, on 
land that lay remote from the usual 
inroads of the enemy. For our own 
parts, we are inclined to look no 
farther back than to some period 
when the lord of the manor, or the 
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great proprietor of the district, what- 
ever his legal title might be, kept 
a less watchful eye over his land 
than he, or his steward, is accus- 
tomed to do at the present time. 
Let land lie open to the first comer, 
and it will not be long before some 
one attempts its cultivation. It is 
true, that, if the soil is very poor, 
he will repent his experiment, and 
retreat from his sterile acquisition. 
Neither is there anything here to 
prove to us that the experiment was 
successful, or was repeated. 

Mr. Sullivan adopts none of these 
suppositions. He has a theory that 
the first settlers chose the tops of the 
hills in preference to the valleys, 
which were then covered with trees. 
The high ground was more healthy, 
and needed no clearance. It lay 
open already to the sunshine; they 
perched like so many winged crea- 
tures at once upon the pleasant, and, 
we hope, fruitful summits. 


“These first settlers (the first instal- 
ment of Hiberno-Celts), the pioneers ot 
British civilisation, were partly a pas- 
toral people, and partly subsisted on 
hunting and fishing. In them we see a 
tendency to avoid the valleys, and, for 
permanent residences, to seek the high- 
est ground, suited to their occupations. 
The reasons are obvious: the valleys 
were impenetrable thickets and _ pesti- 
lential marshes; the high grounds were 
healthier, and less obstructed by forest. 
Those traces of the plough that have 
been observed on the hills and commons, 
uncultivated even at the present day, 
belong to this early period, and show 
that agriculture had made progress on 
the lands of the first colonists. But 
the phenomenon has remained a puzzle 
to the latest times; and on it has been 
founded the popular story that it was 
laid as a penance on King John’s sub- 
jects, during the interdict, to till no 
enclosed fields, or lands ordinarily culti- 
vated, for the space of a year and a 
day.” 

Of the two explanations we should 
certainly — the popular story 
about the Pope’s interdict to the hy- 
pothesis of Mr. Sullivan, which re- 
quires us to believe that these traces 
of the plough were left by a people 
who had not learnt to clear the 
woods and make use of the richer 
soil of the valley. , 

But we will not enter further into 
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any of these ethnological “puzzles.” 
Let us see what Mr. Sullivan has to 
tell us of the existing people of Cum- 
berland, or of such traditions, cus- 
toms, or superstitions, as have till 
lately lingered amongst them. We 
have a variety of topics to choose 
from. Here are chapters on Fire- 
worship, chapters on Fairies, on 
Witchcraft, on Sacred Wells, Giants, 
and the like. As being the subject 
most venerable for its antiquity, we 
will turn to the chapter on Fire- 
worship. 

The Beltein or Beltane, a festival 
in which a sacred fire was lit, with 
many various ceremonials, has been 
longer preserved in Scotland and 
Ireland than in any parts of Eng- 
land. But there are parts of Cum- 
berland where the fires lit on the eve 
of St. John still remind the antiquary 
of the old Druidical worship. The 
Beltein, we used to be told, signifies 
the fire of Baal. But another deriva- 
tion of the word has taken the field, 
for which Mr. Sullivan contends very 
warmly. He traces the word to the 
Danes or Scandinavians, who coined 
it partly from their own dialect, and 
partly from the Hiberno-Celtic. Baal 
is Danish for a pile of wood, and 
teine is Hiberno-Celtic, for fire. Bel- 
tein is, therefore, simply a fire made 
with a pile of wood. 


‘“‘The Scandinavians,” says Mr. Sulli- 
van, ‘‘as they settled in England and 
Ireland, freely adopted the national rites 
and customs. Having been indoctrinat- 
ed with the fire-worship of the Celts, 
they continued it under the name of the 
Baaltine or Beltain, a compound formed 
from both languages.” 


The Scandinavians, it appears, 
adopted the rite and half the word 
for it, from the Celts, showing their 
independence and originality by sup- 
plying the other half. In a note, our 
etymologist adds : 


“* As there are yet many persons who 
cling to the imaginative derivations from 
the god Baal or Bel of the East, it may be 
as well to add a word or two, with the 
hope of converting those benighted idola- 
ters. Baal belongs to the Syro-Phenicians, 
whose primitive religion was a simple 
star-worship. Being pressed southwards 
by the Arians (Indo-Europeans), these 
people entered Egypt. That they freel 
adopted tenets and deities from bot 
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Persians and Egyptians, is evident, but 
there is no trace of any reciprocation. 
The contact of the Syro-Phenicians and 
Persians took place in Torvastrian times, 
long before which the Celts had their 
worship of the sun. Why then adopt 
this word in connection with their ap- 
cient worship? Can we suppose the Phe- 
nicians brought the name to Cornwall? 
The supposed Baal worship is unknown 
in Cornwall, and the Beltain is confined 
to districts known to have been partly 
colonised by Scandinavians. The word 
Baal, erroneously supposed to mean the 
sun, is always to be interpreted Dominus. 
Then the Egyptian Seb, &c.” 


All this looks very formidable ; but 
if the Celts brought their religion with 
them into Britain, and if that religion 
derived its origin from some great 
monarchy or people in the East, it is 
not improbable that this word Baal 
came from the same source. That 
the Druidical religion originated in 
Britain, is a mere conjecture, which 
Cesar reports, and which, we appre- 
hend, no scholar of the present day 
adopts. The word Baal, whose first 
meaning was the sun, came to be 
synonymous with Lord or God; and 
notwithstanding all that Mr. Sullivan 
has so distinctly laid down as to the 
religious culture of the Syro-Pheni- 
cians, we are persuaded that if he 
chose to give us the benefit of his 
ingenuity, he could find some road for 
the passage of this word into the 
Celtic language. 


“ Several Cumbrian hi’ls,” Mr. Sullivan 
proceeds to say, “received their names 
from the sacrifices of the Beltain, of 
which they were the sites. Of these the 
highest is Hill Bell, the hill of the baal, 
or Beltain, in Westmoreland; Bell Hill, 
near Drigg, in Cumberland, confirms this 
etymology of the name. Besides these 
we have Bellsand Green Bells, in West- 
moreland, and Cat Bells, Derwentwater. 

“Fire-worship, or a commemoration 
thereof, can be traced to a late period at 
the four great festivals of the seasons. 
On the establishment. of Christianity in 
Ireland, the care of the sacred fire was 
intrusted to St. Bridget and her society 
of nuns, and the eve of the first of 
February still witnesses a rude custom in 
connection therewith. Candlemas-day 
doubtless originated as an adaptation of 
the worship of this season, as did the 
Firebrand Sunday of Burgundy, and the 
om general observance of St. Blaze’s 
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What a brilliant personification is 
this of St. Blaze! We have a St. 
Sunday presiding over a noble crag 
in Ullswater, but he must hide his 
head in the presence of this glorious 
St. Blaze. 


“The Midsummer rejoicings are most 
generally known under the name of bone- 
Jires, being so called from the custom of 
burning bones on that night. In all the 
country parts of England the Midsum- 
mer fires were continued to a late period, 
together with sports, which were kept 
up, in’some places, till midnight, in others 
till cock- crow. 

“ According to the general opinion of 
the old writers, the bone-fires were in- 
tended to drive away dragons and evil 
spirits by their offensive smell. Stow 
thinks that a great fire purges ‘ the infec- 
tion of the air:’ but another author 
declares that ‘dragons hate nothyng more 
than the stenche of brennynge boues.’” 


They had a more delicate nostril 
than we gave them credit for. But, 
for all this, we have our doubts both 
about the dragons and the bones. 


“‘The old Midsummer custom of the 
bone-fire is still observed at Melmerby, 
perhaps the only place in these counties 
at which this remnant of fire-worship 
now lingers. Until within two or three 


, years since, old Midsummer eve was kept 


as the annual village festival. It was a 
holiday for a considerable extent of the 
fell-sides, and used to be attended by a 
great concourse of people. Preparations 
on a most extensive scale were made, 
partly for the accommodation of the 
general public, but still more for the 
private entertainment of friends. For 
several days previous to the feast, the 
village ovens were in continual daily and 
nightly requisition. But this reunion of 
friends, which was however already de- 
clining, has heen quite discontinued since 
the establishment of certain cattle-fairs 
in the spring and autumn; and for 
these times the annual visits are now 
reserved,” 


We see here, on asmall scale, how 
it is that our social wants and plea- 
sures keep up many a ceremony whose 
original meaning is lost or, become 
indifferent. People must have times 
and places for general concourse. 
When the cattle-fair supplied this 
want, farewell for ever to the fires of 
Old Midsummer Eve. 


“The superstition of the need-fire is 
the only other remains of fire-worship in 


these counties. It was once an annual 
observance, and is still occasionally em- 
ployed in the dales and some other loca- 
lities (according to the import of the 
name cattle-fire, ndd Danish for cattle), 
as a charm for various diseases to which 
cattle are liable. All the fires in the 
village are first carefully put out, a depu- 
tation going round to each house to see 
that not a spark remains. Two pieces 
of wood are then ignited by friction, and 
within the influence of the fire thus 
kindled the cattle are brought. The 
scene is one of dire bellowing and con- 
fusion, but the owner is especially 
anxious that his animals should get 
‘plenty of the reek.’ The charm being 
ended in one village, the fire may be 
transferred to the next, and thus propa- 
gated as far as it is required. Miss 
Martineau (Lake Guide) remarks the 
continuance of this custom, and relates 
the story of a certain farmer, who, when 
all his cattle had been passed through 
the fire, subjected an ailing wife to the 
influence of the same potent charm.” 

Whence came our Fairies? From 
the East or from the North? were 
they Peris, or Devs, or of Gothic- ex- 
traction? Were they Pagan deities 
lingering in the fields they loved till 
a Christian era dwarfed them to the 
pigmies they became? Whence was 
even the word derived? ‘ By some 
etymologists,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“of that learned class who not only 
know whence words come, but also 
whither they are going, the term 
Fairy, or Faérie, is derived from Fae, 
which, again, is derived from nym- 
pha.” Mr. Sullivan leans to that 
view of their origin which is still 
current in Ireland. “ When the re- 
bellion of the angels,” he tells us 
“brought about their expulsion from 
heaven, the archangel Michael, who 
was placed at the gate, after some 
time made intercession with these 
words, ‘O Lord, the heavens are 
emptying!’ The wrath of the Al- 
mighty ceased, and all were suffered 
to remain in the state of the moment 
until the consummation of the world. 
At that precise time many of the 
fallen angels were already in the bot- 
tomless abyss, but some were still in 
the air, others on the earth, others in 
the sea.” And thus air, earth, and 
sea, became peopled with spirits. 

But from whatever quarter they 
came, we know that they are now 
gone. We know this in Oumber- 

















land not only negatively, because no 
fairies are now seen, but positively, 
because their departure has been wit- 
nessed. 

“An inhabitant of Martindale, Jack 
Wilson by name, was one evening cross- 
ing Sandwick Rigg on his return home, 
when he suddenly perceived before him 
in the glimpses of the moon, a large com- 
pany of fairies, intensely engaged in their 
favourite devotions. He drew near un- 
observed, and presently descried a stee 
(ladder) reaching from amongst them up 
into a cloud. But no sooner was the 
presence of mortal discovered, than all 
made a busy retreat up the stee. Jack 
rushed forward, doubtless firmly deter- 
mined to follow them into fairyland, but 
arrived too late. They had effected 
their retreat, and quickly drawing up the 
stee, they shut the cloud and disap- 
peared. And, in the concluding words 
of Jack’s story, which afterwards be- 
came proverbial in that neighbourhood, 
‘yance gane, ae gane, and niver saw mair 
o’ them.’ The grandson of the man who 
thus strangely witnessed the last appari- 
tion of the fairies, himself an old man, 
was appealed to not long ago on the 
truth of this tradition. Having listened 
to the account of it already printed, he 
declared ‘it was a’ true, however, for he 
heard his grandfather tell it many a 
time.’” 

We the more readily quote this 
story, because it bears all the marks 
of a genuine delusion, or trick of the 
imagination. We have no doubt that 
Jack Wilson really saw, or thought 
he saw, what he described. The 
mist, and the moonlight, and the beer 
working in his brain, as well as the 
reports of fairies, and some biblical 
recollections of Jacob’s ladder, ac- 
count very satisfactorily for his vision, 
and he just tells us so much as he 
saw. The stee was drawn up, and 
there an end of it. Our Cumberland 
peasantry are not an inventive or 
imaginative race. They just have 
an honest delusion occasionally, or 
they repeat some absurd tradition, 
but they do not consciously set their 
ingenuity or imagination to work to 
contrive legends or conjure up spirits. 
Mr. Crofton Croker would have found 
amongst them very scanty materials 
on which to exercise his pleasant 
powers of narrative. 

We have an instance of this stoli- 
dity of the Cumberland peasant in 
the name given to the famous Druid- 
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ical circle near Penrith. It is called 
Long Meg and her Daughters. But 
ask for any legend or history of this 
strange and uncouth Niobe in stone, 
and you will find none whatever. 
The Cumberland imagination got so 
far as to see a rude similitude be- 
tween these upright stones and a tall 
woman and her daughters. Such rude 
similitude forced itself on the slug- 
gish imagination, but prompted no 
legend or fable to account for the 
strange apparition of a mother and 
daughters transformed to stone in 
that desolate spot. If an Irishman 
had gone so far as to give this name 
to the stones, he must have gone far- 
ther still ; he would have coined half- 
a-dozen histories to account for the 
terrible transmutation. 

The late Professor Wilson, in one 
of his admirable criticisms ou Shake- 
speare, has remarked on the perplex- 
ity into which the reader is thrown 
when he attempts to form to himself 
apy image of the fairies of Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. He is required 
at one time to think of them as of 
the stature of men and women; at 
another time as being no larger than 
insects. They make love to men— 
they hide in the blossom of a cow- 
slip. But this perplexity accompa- 
nies us also throughout the traditions 
and popular stories which Shake- 
speare adopted. He took them as 
he found them. Perhaps he per- 
ceived that it would be utterly im- 
possible to reconcile their incongrui- 
ties without forming a new mytho- 
logy, which would no longer have 
the sanction of popular credulity. 
We hear of the fairies dancing in the 
shape of most diminutive creatures 
by moonlight on the grass, and the 
next moment these delicate elves 
have large changeling babies to dis- 
pose of, which they surreptitiously 
place in some honest country woman’s 
cradle. The only hypothesis that 
can extricate us from the difficulty 
is, that these ethereal spirits had no 
fixed definite form, but were capable 
of assuming what shape they pleased. 
And this we are expressly told in the 
veritable ballad of The Young Tam- 
lune, which may be read in Scott’s 
Border Minstrelsy, was the peculiar 
privilege of the race of fairies. One 
of them tells us : 
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“ But we that live in Fairyland 
No sickness know or pain ; 
I quit my body when I will, 
And take to it again. 


Our shape and size we can convert 
To either large or small; 

An old nut-shell’s the same to us 
As is the lofty hall 


We sleep in rose-buds soft and sweet, 
We revel in the stream, 

We wanton lightly on the wind, 
Or glide on the sunbeam.” 


Next to the chapter on Fairies 
stands one upon Holy Wells. If it 
could be wished that any supersti- 
tion should remain amongst us, it is 
that which attached a peculiar sacred- 
ness to the pure spring. In one way 
or the other we would have all men 
worship water—the giver of health, 
and the cleanser from all impurities. 
Whatever may be said of our fairies, 
Mr Sullivan appears to have no doubt 
that our water-spirits were originally 
brought to us from some Gothic 
mythology. They were afterwards 
transformed into, or replaced by, the 
saints of the medieval church. “ As 
the Midsummer bone-fires were trans- 
ferred to St John, so did all the saints 
in the calendar receive the wells 
amongst them.” 

But, alas! we do not find the 
spring worshipped or reverenced 
simply as the beautiful and perpetual 
gift of God to all mankind. There 
must be some miraculous power of 
healing attached to it in order to 
attract its devotees. Some of the 
wells are said to be impregnated with 
iron, and thus really to possess medi- 
cinal properties. But if we had sta- 
tistical tables of the reported cures, 
we are persuaded that these chaly- 
beates would not be found to have 
been more effective or remedial than 
the rest. Happily for us our diseases 
run a certain course, and, in the ma- 
jority of cases, heal themselves; in 
other words, the human body is a 
self-regulating machine, and the very 
disorder prompts to some remedial 
action. Thus, we get ill and we get 
well again; and in nine cases out of 
ten we attribute to the apothecary 
and his drugs what was the simple 
work of nature. The same class of 
people who formerly trusted to some 
mysterious well, now refer all their 
cures to Holloway’s Pills, and to 
that plaster which bears the wonder- 
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fal name of Heal-all. And we may 
add .further, that what effect was 
produced on the system by hope and 
expectation of a miraculous cure, is 
to some extent obtained by faith in 
the pill and the plaster. 

Mr Sullivan tells us an amusin 
story of a worthy clergyman who had 
reason to reprove his parishioners for 
resorting, in & very superstitious 
frame of mind, to a certain St Mad- 
dron’s well. One day it happened 
that he met a woman returning from 
this well with a bottle of the precious 
water in her hand. He lectured her 
gravely on her superstition; but it 
seems that the old woman, perceiving 
that he himself was not altogether 
right, persuaded him to taste the 
water, and “ it cured him of the colic.” 
After this the repute of St. Maddron’s 
well might very fairly survive for 
another century. 

The patient was sometimes re- 
quired to do more than drink the 
water—he was to be the whole night 
long by the side of the well. Such 
prescription, we presume, was fol- 
lowed only in the summer, and by 
the more robust order of patients. 
All were required to make some 
offering. In some places they threw 
bread and cheese and money into the 
well. If there was much of the 
bread and cheese, it would not have 
improved the flavour of the water. 
Other offerings—as their own cast-off 
rags—they had the consideration to 
hang upon a neighbouring bush. 
The resort to wells is perhaps even 
now not quite relinquished. Till 
very lately there were annual meet- 
ings at several of them, but these had 
degenerated into a sort of country 
fair. Wrestling and other sports 
formed the amusement of the day, 
and the drinking was not limited to 
the water of the well; or if it was, 
that water had become miraculously 
endowed with the properties of beer 
and brandy. Intoxication led to 
quarrels, to fights and other dis- 
orders; and the lovers of peace and 
good-neighbourhood were very glad to 
get such meetings suppressed. 

The superstitious worship of wells 
may indeed be expected to die out 
from amongst us, when the son of a 
Cumberland peasant may be seen 
walking from spring to spring with 
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that magical instrument in his bosom 
which we call a thermometer. Jona- 
than Otley, long known throughout 
the Lake district, and who has lately 
fallen asleep with the patriarchs— 
himself a venerable patriarch—haunt- 
ed the springs of his native vales and 
mountains with a devotion that would 
have done honour to the poet and the 
man of science. He visited them at 
night and at morning, at all hours 
and in all seasons, registering their 
temperature, which in some in- 
stances, varies but a few degrees 
throughout the year, winter and 
summer; and a love of nature as 
well as of science was stirring in the 
heart of the old man, for he would 
clear away all weeds, all corruption 
and decay of any kind that had ga- 
thered round the spring, and would 
= fresh roots of the primrose and 
yacinth, or other flowers, round its 
borders. Jonathan Otley sleeps with 
his fathers, but the hills of Cumberland 
will preserve his memory. 

Simple son of a peasant, and with- 
out the advantage of any academical 
training—no schooling, that he could 
remember, but “a short time at 
Elter Water” —he penetrates into 
the geological structure of the moun- 
tains around him, so that Professor 
Sedgwick can somewhere speak of 
“the system of the Lake mountaihs 
first made out by Mr. Otley.” He 
reads, and he writes— writes in a 
simple, manly, descriptive manner — 
and gives to the tourist that original 
Guide to the district, which has been 
the foundation of subsequent works 
of the same description, and which 
even now is preferred by some to its 
successors. 

Coming from Ambleside, you de- 
scend by a winding road into the 
vale of Keswick; and as you look 
from your open carriage, or, better 
still, from the top of a stage-coach, 
you have perhaps the very finest 
view that can be commanded from 
any high-road in England. Skiddaw 
lies to your right, and a group of 
hills, of which Grisedale Pike forms 
the central and loftiest point, rises 
up before you. This group, which, 
when you are on the lake of Der- 
wentwater, seems to crouch down by 
the side of the lake, and to be re- 
markable only for the beauty and 


variety of its. undulations, and the 
richness of its colouring, rises as you 
rise, and, seen from this elevated 
position, fills the sky with a quite 
Alpine grandeur: that is, if the 
light and shadows favour you; for 
the effect of our Cumberland moun- 
tains depends much on the state of 
the air, and the falling of the lights. 
We must leave it to Sir David Brew- 
ster fully to explain bow all this na- 
tural magic is effected, but it is the 
light and the air together which 
build up our mountains to the sub- 
lime proportions they sometimes as- 
sume. What at one time seems but 
a melancholy range of hills, will ex- 
pand and elevate and-throw out its 
glowing peaks and summits far into 
infinite space; for there is a sub- 
limity of distance as well as of alti- 
tude. You will not sigh for the 
Alps or the Pyrenees if the sun sets 
propitiously as you descend into Kes- 
wick. On the last resting-place of 
this winding road, which is called 
Brow Top, stands a farmhouse, with 
its whitewashed walls. In a little 
room at the back of that farmhouse 
lived Jonathan Otley for many years, 
working and studying, a solitary 
bachelor — working as a mechanic, 
first in making baskets, then in mend- 
ing clocks and watches—sometimes 
employed in surveying land, some- 
times as a guide amongst the moun- 
tains by scientific tourists—and find- 
ing his sole recreation in nature, or 
in the books which taught him how 
to observe nature. Economy was a 

racticable virtue in those days. “ At 
oat Top, for his lodging and four 
meals a-day (and good ones too), the 
modest charge was four shillings 
a-week.”’ 

We gather these and other facts 
from a brief but very graceful me- 
moir, which has been prefixed to 
Jonathan Otley’s Original Guide- 
Book, by one who knew the old 
man well, and who himself takes a 
warm interest, both as a man of 
science and as a philanthropist, in 
whatever concerns the beautiful dis- 
trict in which he has pitched his tent. 
Jonathan Otley knew and loved the 
Lakes before Wordsworth sang of 
them, or any of our poets had come 
to live amongst them. “Grasmere 
was, during his youth, the ‘little 
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unsuspected Paradise’ which Gray 
(who in his last illness passed through 
the vale about the time Jonathan was 
born) describes in that exquisite let- 
ter which has gone through every 
guide book and tourist’s journal down 
to the present day. . . . In his time 
Skiddaw was clothed down to his feet 
in rich flowing robes of heather, 
bracken, and gorse.” The memoir 
thus records the triumphant moment 
of Jonathan Otley’s life,—Jonathan 
himself is the speaker: “On Sep 
tember 10, 1823, I went up along 
the Cualden from Mosedale with Mr. 
Sedgwick. When I proposed to re- 
turn, Mr. Sedgwick threw off his coat 
and went on: I went across, and 
showed him where granite appeared, 
near the fuot of Wily Gill.” This 
enabled the geologist to lay down 
with confidence the stracture of the 
whole group of mountains. 

“It was characteristic of Mr. Ot 
ley,” continues the memoir, “ that he 
had a great love for wells and springs 
of pure water. One of these near 
the Greta at Keswick, known as 
‘Jonathan Otley’s Well,’ has been 
carefully protected by some of his 
friends. We were once guided by 
the childlike veteran— childlike in 
his love and reverence for Nature— 
to another fine spring, known by the 
beautiful name of ‘ The Fairy Keld,’ 
hidden in the woods at the foot of 
Walla Crag. To another fine spring 
on Barrow Common we have more 
than once accompanied him, and re- 
collect the interest the good old man 
took in keeping it sweet and clean. 
In his note-books we observe various 
entries relating to this well.‘ July 
4, 1851, planted hyacinth bulbs above 
the well on Barrow side.’ It is truly 
touching and instructive to glance 
over those note books, these records 
of so long a life, all tending to one 
end —the illustration of his native 
mountains and vales. The winds, 
the waters, the rocks, the flowers, 
the natural phenomena of the dis- 
trict—these have continually occu- 
pied his mind; he goes on, year after 
year, chronicling the day on which 
the crocus first peeps, and the apple 
blossom falls, and the snow first 
appears on Skiddaw; and is never 
weary of speculating aboat frost, 
and clouds, and dews.” The writer 
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of the memoir expresses a wish that 
some permanent monument should 
be erected to the memory of one who 
passed so blameless or so useful a 
life. But if that well near the Greta 
will still preserve the name it now 
bears of “Jonathan Otley’s Well,” 
could mortal man wish for a fairer 
monument ? 

After this digression—which may 
be excused in Maga, who exercises a 
certain traditional supervision over 
all that concerns the Lake district— 
we return to Mr. Sullivan's book. We 
have come to the chapter on Witch- 
craft, The subject is very tempting, 
but we shall not permit ourselves to 
be carried away by it, nor to forget 
that our only object here is to note 
the present or late condition in these 
superstitious beliefs of the counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

The idea of spiritual beings, of 
greatly superior power to man, sub- 
mitting, nevertheless, to his control, 
and obeying his commands, appears 
at first sight most extraordinary. We 
suppose the link between the general 
belief of supernatural and divine 
powers to whom homage is due, and 
this perversion of the religious seuti- 
ment, will be found in the notion 
that certain rites and ceremonies, sa- 
crifices and forms of prayer, have in 
themselves an inherent virtue; they 
in a manner compel the gods to grant 
what the worshipper. has in due form 
petitioned for. When this notion 
has taken possession of the mind, it 
needs only to suppose a malevolent 
instead of a benevolent deity, and we 
have witchcraft. To this must be 
added one other element. This wor- 
ship is a religio illicita ; it is stigma- 
tised as a crime; it falls, therefore, 
into the hands of the vilest and most 
ignorant; and both god and wor- 
shipper sink to the lowest possible 
degradation. 

If there were even more remains 
than there are of this detestable 
superstition amongst the uneducated 
classes, it ought not to surprise us. 
It is not very long ago (reckoning 
by the life of a nation) since Fairfax, 
the translator of Tasso, was the pro- 
secutor in a case of witchcraft—be 
having maintained that his own 
children were bewitched ; and that Sir 
Thomas Brown, the author of Religio 
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Medici, was summoned as a witness 
on a trial for this imaginary crime, 
and gave the most unphilosophical 
evidence that could possibly have 
been devised ; for he admitted that 
the symptoms of the bewitched per- 
son were the natural consequences of 
certain probable causes, but gave it 
as his opinion that in this case they 
had been heightened by witchcraft. 
When we reflect, therefore, how al- 
most entirely this superstition has 
died away, we may justly congratu- 
late ourselves. “ My informant,” says 
Mr. Sullivan, “ himself knew a witch, 
and remembers oftentimes at night 
seeing her house a blaze of fire, illu- 
mining the darkness around.” But 
we suspect that “ my informant” 
was amusing himself by telling pal- 
pable lies. “ He was once at the 
hunting of a hare that took refuge in 
a ‘leath,’ the doors of which were 
closed. On entering, there stood the 
old witch, the hare of course having 
disappeared. He expressed some sur- 
prise at the metamorphosis, but his 
companions, who were used to this 
sort of thing, said it was not the first 
time they had hunted that old witch.” 
The narrator of this story evidently 
believed it as little as Mr. Sullivan 
himself. To record such stories is a 
mistake, because we do not get even 
at the fact of any one’s credulity. 

A sort of Dr. Faustus, under the 
name of Dr. Lickbarrow, flourished 
in Westmoreland about a hundred 
years ago. Some story, evidently 
fabricated upon older legends, is told 
of his servant entering into his study, 
and, by reading in a magical book 
that lay open, raising the devil and a 
high wind, and causing much mis- 
chief beside. Another professor who 
lived in the last century published a 
book himself upon the Black Art, and 
from this book Mr. Sullivan gives 
us a very amusing extract. 


“ Another of the wise men of West- 
moreland, who flourished during the last 
century, gained for himself the reputa- 
tion of being a learned man and a good 
man, and one who never used his powers 
for evil. His book, inscribed ‘ Dr. Fair- 
er’s Book of Black Art,’ is still in exist- 
ence, It treats of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and shows some know- 
ledge of astronomy. His speculations 
about the man in the moon are, however, 
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not of a very advanced kind, ‘In this 
lesser luminary,’ he says, ‘there is visi- 
ble to all the inhabitants round this 
earthly globe the likeness of a man with 
a great tree upon his shoulder. It is said 
he did steal it, and being accused, he 
denied, and wished if he stole it, he 
might leap with it intothe moon, How- 
ever, it is not the real natural substance 
of the man and the thorn, but the ap- 
pearing likeness set in the moon by the: 
handiwork of the Lord Almighty for a 
public warning to all people around thijs 
earthly globe to refrain from doing wrong 
in anything by word or by deed.’ Until 
very lately it was believed there was: 
great danger in opening this book.” 


How could Mr. Sullivan say that 
Mr. Fairer’s speculations on the man 
in the moon were not of an “ ad-. 
vanced kind!” We see in him the 
forerunner of the whole learned 
school of rationalistic interpretation, 
How firmly he holds the legend with 
one hand, while with the other he 
moulds and modifies it to suit the 
taste of a scientific age; and mark 
how cautiously he preserves the mo- 
ral use of the narrative, though the 
narrative itself is entirely trans- 
formed. True, the veritable man 
and tree were not carried off to the 
moon—no such punishment was in- 
flicted, or is likely to be inflicted upon 
any terrestrial thief—yet the appear- 
ing likeness is there set for a public 
warning to all people round this earth- 
ly globe. Without doubt Dr. Fairer 
may claim to have anticipated the ra- 
tionalistic method of explaining the 
miraculous legend. Does any one 
know whether the doctor was of Ger- 
man descent? or may we claim this 
anticipator of a learned school as a 
genuine Westmoreland man? 


“ Persons possessed of the ‘evil eye’ 
are still remembered and spoken of, but 
I eannot hear of any such now living. 
It was better to make a long circuit than 
to. meet one of these ominous individuals, 
especially in the morning. Like the 
witches, they seemed willing to acknow- 
ledge their evil power, alleging it to be a 
misfortune over which they had no con- 
trol. In the neighbourhood of Penrith 
an old man of this class is spoken of, 
who, when he met the milk-girls return- 
ing from the field or ‘byre,’ used to 
warn them to ‘cover their milk,’ add- 
ing, that whatever was the consequence 
he ‘ couldn’t help it.’ ” 
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The devil may well withdraw his 
powers to work evil from people who 
have become so scrupulous in the 
use of them. A man with the evil 
eye will not even turn the milk sour 
by looking at it. Here Mr. Sullivan 
introduces us to a singular belief or 
hypothesis, of a scientific character, 
which still lingers among a few rural 
inhabitants ; it is, that “the dark or 
shadowed part of the moon is capable 
—— of containing water ac- 
cording as its abliquity is greater or 
less. ‘I think it’s drawing to rain, 
Robert.’ ‘Nay, net it—it ‘Il nin rain 
—+t’ moon can hod nea watter.’” But 
there is this inconvenience attending 
the hypothesis, that the most oppo- 
site conclusions can be drawn from 
this fact that the moon can hold no 
water. If it can hold no water, it 
may let it all fall down in rain; and, 
accordingly, the prognostic that it 
will rain may be heard, “ because t’ 
moon hods nea watter.” 

Upon the whole we should be in- 
clined to think that, for inhabitants 
of a mountainous region, the Cum- 
berland peasantry were an unimagi- 
native people. Perhaps it is alto- 
gether a delusion to suppose that 
dwellers amongst mountains are like- 
ly to have their fancy stimulated un- 
less they are educated persons. A 
man who comes from the city, who 
has had his mind exercised, feels a 
potent influence from grand scenery ; 
but scenery alone will not educate a 
man or stimulate his fancy. Those 
who trust much to race, and who 
think the Scandinavian less poetic 
than the Celt, would perhaps refer us 
here to the supposed descent of the 
‘ people of Cumberland from the Scan- 
dinavian or the Dane. “ Norse is in 
the ascendant,” as Mr. Sullivan says. 
Mr. Craig Gibson, in the pamphlet to 
which we have already alluded, sums 
up the matter thus :—* The balance 
of proof is heavily in favour of the 
supposition that the Danes, or rather 
Norwegians, are the principal stock 
from which the present inhabitants of 
the mountain district are descended.” 
These North men, whatever their 
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title, were rich enough in mythologi- 
cal fables ; but they had, withal, this 
peculiarity, that they trusted much 
more to their own right hand and 
their own good sword than to any 
help from their gods. There is a fa- 
mous speech reported of an old Norse- 
man—* | believ eneither in idols nor 
demons; I put my sole trust in my 
own strength of body and courage of 
soul.” Something of this sturdy self- 
dependence, this practical material- 
ism, may be supposed to have descend- 
ed to the Oumberland peasantry, by 
those who are quite satisfied of the 
lineage here ascribed to them. 

Mr. Gibson, in speaking of their 
physical qualities—their health and 
longevity—says: ‘ Their Scandina- 
vian descent, their constant exposure 
to a highly oxygenised atmosphere 
(we presume Mr. Gibson has tested 
the atmosphere and found in it this 
abundance of oxygen), and other for- 
tunate circumstances, lead to health 
and longevity. I have seen 
in a cottage the living representatives 
of the extremes of five generations; 
and, in another adjoining, a family of 
children who had fourteen living an- 
cestors—their parents, their grand- 
parents, and all their eight great- 
grand-parents being still alive!” 

Did Mr. Gibson have. this tableau 
vivant presented before him, or was 
he contented with the report that the 
children gave him? One seems to be 
reading a part of that well-known 
chapter in Blackstone where he shows 
how many ancestors each one of us 
may boast, and seeing it illustrated 
before our eyes. 

There is more matter yet in Mr. 
Sullivan’s book—chapters upon appa- 
ritions and giants, bargheist and bog- 
gle ; but we begin to feel that we 
have had enough, for once (and espe- 
cially in these stirring times), of this 
antiquated lore, and suspect that our 
readers will have the same feeling. 
Therefore, for the present, we will 
abruptly take our leave of these old 
superstitions and—with all good 
wishes—of Mr, Sullivan. 
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CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tue son of the celebrated Dean 
Buckland may seem to have a hered- 
itary right to instruct us touching 
the “ Curiosities of Natural History,” 
only by the laws of suggestion. We 
naturally expected that they would 
be paleontological curiosities—cer- 
tainly nothing more modern than 
Reliquie Diluviane. WMaving no 
stomach for the Ichthyosauri, and 
other extinct monsters of Geology, 
we were somewhat shy of dipping 
into Mr. Buckland’s Curiosities ; but 
observing that his first chapter had 
the delectable title of “A Hunt in a 
Horse-pond,” our curiosity about his 
Curiosities was highly quickened, and 
incontinently we proceeded to read, 
and drew not bridle until the assist- 
ant surgeon of Her Majesty’s 2d Life 
Guards pulled us up at the insuper- 
able finis. In saying so, we are inci- 
dentally bestowing the highest praise 
on Mr. Buckland’s volume. It is, in- 
deed, a very amusing mélange, abound- 
ing in curious information, written in 
a discursive and gay style, with quiet 
gleams here and there of genial wit. 
Mr. Buckland is evidently a patient, 
skilful, enthusiastic, and original ob- 
server. It is marvellous what he finds 
in a horse-pond. He proves it to be 
a little Kosmos. He finds “saleable 
articles” in it. Probably he could 
live on it. Evidently, he has lived 
much in it. He is impassionedly 
fond of the lower creatures—espe- 
cially creeping things. He knows 
more of frogs, we venture to affirm, 
than any man living. He has ob- 
served them ab ovo, through all their 
transformations, until they reached 
perfect froghood. He expounds the 
curiows provision for their hyberna- 
tion—tells us all about their croaking, 
and how their croaking is produced. 
The cause of croaking in the genus 
homo is yet obscure. The “showers 
of frogs,” of which the press from 
time to time admonishes us, are 
utterly dissipated by Mr. Buckland. 
Was this wise? The “ penny-a-liners” 


will be all against him. Like their 
betters, they live partially on frogs. 
Mr. Buckland has dissected dead 
frogs—has ate cooked frogs—has 
swaliowed live frogs; or, to speak 
with historic precision, he has opened 
his mouth wide and aliowed the 
paludine leaper to jump down the 
“red lane” to the abyss below 
(P. 18). 

This is not given as a cufiosity of 
Natural History, nor does Mr. Buck- 
land seem to require such devotion to 
the study of natural science in his 
pupil, that, in prosecuting his inquiries 
into the habits of the Rana aquatica, 
he should turn his intenior inte a 
horse-pond. From the feat of “leap- 
frog” adverted to, Mr. Buckland’s 
friends seem to have ascribed a tend- 
ency to croaking in our author. Never 
was there a more unwarrantable sur- 
mise. At least throughout the whole 
of this volume, so far from croaking, 
he chirps cheerfully as a grasshopper. 
Moreover, frogs are always happy 
when they croak, and it was in Bao- 
tian ignorance of frog-life that the 
word was used to describe the irra- 
tional groanings of the human biped. 
Perhaps, however, the human croaker 
is not really unhappy. He is a misery 
to his friends, but is he so to himself ? 
Nay, he cherishes his gloom and 
gloats over it. His lugubrious voice 
is music to his own ear. He is an 
ill-used and neglected man, and he 
ingeniously aggrandises his fancied 
ills. How pleasant it is to bewail 
them. If sympathy does not come, 
that only adds to his pleasure. Like 
Charles Lamb’s “ convalescent,” he is 
“his own sympathiser;” and under 
the doleful mask which he wears, he 
enjoys a delicious inward self-com- 
placency. If this view be right, then 
the term is not used so anomalously, 
and the philosophy of langu is 
in harmony with the philcsephey of 
croaking. That curious old writer, 
Felix Slater, tells us of a man who 
fancied that he had one of Aristo- 
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phanes’ frogs in his belly, and who 
took the tour of Europe with the view 
of relieving himself of the intruder. 
We recommend a course less circuitous 
and expensive. Let any one so situ- 
ated, go and read Buckland’s Curio- 
sities. Their perusal will infallibly 
remove any melancholy that is not of 
the “green and yellow” type. 

There are fissures at the corners of 
the frog’s mouth, which admit the 
external protrusion of certain blad- 
der-like cheek-pouches, and these 
are inflated from the windpipe, and 
with these instruments the croaking 
noise is produced. The male frog 
alone possesses these voice-sacs, and 
Mr. Buckland supposes that their use 
is for the purpose of apprising the 
lady of the presence of the gentle- 
man. There can be no doubt of that. 
The frog is a dumb dog when the 
tender passion is not on him, but 
when he would “a-wooing go,” gal- 
lantly does he blow his amorous ac- 
claim. To Madam Frog the song is 
sweeter than any Sappho ever sung, 
and she is as much charmed as the 
thrush is with her gallant mate 
perched on the neighbouring elm- 
top, piping impetuously his melli- 
fluous notes. In the month of April, 
what is finer than a symphonious 
frog-pond! We have our pet pond 
that we duly visit. The south wind 
has been blowing. All nature is 
feeling the genial power of the sea- 
son. The little celandine, with starry 
eyes, gems the bank; and, lower 
down, with its roots drinking nour- 
ishment from the pond, the water- 
marigold raises aloft its glowing 
flower, and gazes ardently at the 
sun; the bees, humming in ecstasy, 
are getting the first sip of the season 
from the osiered margin; the rib- 
bon-like foliage of the water-grass is 
shooting athwart the pond; above, 
the heavenly minstrel is “ carolling 
clear in her aerial tower ;” and lo! 
see the frogs looking up with large, 
mild—philosophic eyes; and hear 
how ae they proclaim their 
love. , thou bilious, melancholi- 
ous, croaking biped, to the pond. My 
yellow friends there may take fright 
at thy vinegar visage; but if thou 
art patient and contemplative, they 
will reveal themselves even to thee, 
and teach thee a wisdom deeper 
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than thine own. Go to the pond and 
studiously consider its treasures and 
marginal beauties, and learn to doff 
thy sad attire, and to modulate thy 
voice to less dismal accents. Na- 
ture, sir, has placed no saceuli in thy 
cheek to mark thee out as meant for 
a croaker, but has given thee’ lips 
and tongue for the utterance of a 
deep and thoughtful praise. Talk of 
crossing seas and seeking in Conti- 
nental travel the healing of thy griefs 
and the removal of thy ennui. Cum- 
brous cure for artificial woes! Na- 
ture’s medicine is near thy home, 
and our author could teach thee in 
thy pensive moods to recreate thy- 
self on the margin of his unpretend- 
ing pond, when, the frogs would re- 
buke thy gloom, and the laughing 
flowers would beguile thee of thy 
fancied ills. ‘Nature is never mel- 
ancholy,” says Coleridge, and as 
“ Wilkes was no Wilkesite,” so frogs 
are no croakers. 

Mr. Buckland brought with him 
from Germany a dozen specimens of 
the green tree-frog. 

“T started at night on my homeward 
journey by the diligence, and I put the 
bottle containing the frogs into the 
pocket inside the diligence. My fellow- 
passengers were sleepy, smoke-dried 
Germans; very little conversation took 
place; and after the first mile, every one 
settled himself to sleep, and soon all were 
snoring. I suddenly awoke with a start, 
and found all the sleepers hadbeen roused 
at the same moment. On their sleepy 
faces were depicted fear and anger. What 
had woke us all up so suddenly? The 
morning wasjust breaking, and my frogs, 
though in the dark pocket of the coach, 
had found it out, and with one accord all 
twelve of them had begun their morning 
song. As if at a given signal, they, one 
and all of them, began to croak as loud 
as ever they could. The noise their 
united concert made, seemed, in the 
closed compartment of the coach, quite 
deafening. Well might the Germans look 
angry. ‘They wanted to throw the frogs, 
bottle and all, out of the window; but 
I gave the bottle a good shaking, and 
made the frogs keep quiet.” 


“A good shaking,” we believe, 
would silence all cpoakers. This 
seems to us, however, a very unsa- 
tisfactory explanation of the cause 
why these frogs should have indulged 
in such a morning concert. Frogs are 
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not especially sensitive to the light. 
They keep no vigils. They are not 
wont to herald in the dawn of day. 
They copy not chanticleer, who dis- 
turbs the dull ear of the departing 
night with his shrill clarion. Horace 
indeed talks of the fenny fogs driv- 
ing away sleep: “Ranz palustres 
avertunt somnos.” But Horace was 
a toper, and Sol was riding high in 
his fiery car ere the Falernian cups 
were slept off. Moreover, these Ger- 
man frogs must have been quick- 
sighted indeed, bottled up as they 
were and deposited in the pocket of 
a dusky German diligence, could they 
have been aware that the rosy morn 
was reddening in the East. The cause 
of the concert is evident. The smoke- 
dried Germans were snoring. There 
is a variety of snoring that approaches 
indefinitely near to croaking. The 
frogs heard the challenge, and unani- 
mously responded. But it is clear 
that Mr. Buckland has not studied 
the natural history of snoring. The 
subject, indeed, seems never to have 
received any competent discussion. 
The variety of power in the nasal 
organ is great. You have the pianc 
snore, commencing on a weak key, 
and passing away into a thin whistle, 
which we have mistaken for the wind 
playing through the keyhole or some 
other cranny. Then there is the 
great sonorous snore, pealing awfully 
through the house in the silence of 
the night. We once had a visitor 
with such gifted nostrils that we can 
depone, that although he did not 
awaken any responsive coneert in the 
pond, he set our two terriers, at dead 
of night, into a furious fit of barking. 
It was a new terror to them, and we 
had the greatest difficulty of explain- 
ing to Billy and Pepper, that no harm 
was meant—that no invasion of the 
premises was threatened—that it was 
vox et preterca nihil. The great snore 
is often varied by wild unearthly ca- 
dences, harmonising with the howling 
wind without; and in listening to 
such a performance, we are free to 
confess that sometimes on our solitary 
pillow we have felt a little eery. But 
the most characteristic and best de- 
fined snore is the sudden quick con- 
vulsive snore, properly described as a 
snort. It is as like as may be to the 
snort of the war-horse, or to that of 
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the starting, struggling locomotive, 
for which it has been more than once 
mistaken by a half-awake traveller, 
who had to go by an early train. 
The locomotive seems clearly to have 
copied from the human engine. If 
Mr. Buckland wishes to study the 
subject, let him take his station dar- 
ing night in the lobby of the bedroom- 
flat of a large hotel. His opportuni- 
ties will be better if the hotel is much 
frequented by commercial gentlemen. 
The stewed kidneys and stout gin- 
toddy in which they indulge previous 
to retiring, form a good basis for a 
full nocturnal diapason— 

“From their full racks the gen’rous 

steeds retire, 

Dropping ambrosial foams and snort- 

ing fire.” 

A full rack seems to be the ap- 
proved method of tuning the instra- 
ment. It is a vulgar error to suppose 
that a large proboscis is necessarily 
an organ of great power. On tke 
contrary, in the huge cavern the air 
seems to lose itself; and we have 
seen an insignificant snub that would 
have outsnored the most exaggerated 
Roman variety. There is a nice 
question in casuistry—whether a 
sleeper can hear himself snoring, 
and, if he cannot, whether he can 
awaken himself by his own snoring. 
Being disposed to adopt the affirma- 
tive side of that question, we should 
certainly, had we been in Mr. Buck- 
Jand’s position, have vindicated our 
frogs, and demonstrated, on prin- 
ciples of the highest rationalism, that 
the drowsy Germans had awakened 
themselves. 

These green German tree-frogs 
came to an unhappy end. Mr. Buck- 
land brought them safely to Oxford; 
but on the day after their arrival, 
a novice of a housemaid, with true 
feminine curiosity, must have a peep 
into the strange bottle. No sooner 
had she removed the cover than she 
was saluted with a German croak, 
when, even more frightened than the 
sleepy sages of the diligence, she fled, 
leaving the bottle uncovered. “They 
all got loose in the garden, where, I 
believe, the ducks ate them, for I 
never heard or saw them again. 
These frogs cost six shillings each in 
Covent Garden market. They are 
not difficult to keep alive, as they 
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will eat black beetles, and these are 
to be procured at all seasons of the 
year.” Dear ducks these, Mr. Buck- 
land! their déjetné costing you some 
three pounds twelve shillings current 
coin. And thus the German frogs, 
like many other German things, ended 
in quackery. 

Mr. Buckland quotes some very 
interesting experiments, which we do 
not remember ever previously to 
have read, that had been made by 
his father, with the view of testing 
the possibility of the toad existing 
in a state of suspended animation 
when enclosed in a block of stone or 
wood. He caused twelve circular cells 
to be cut in a large block of coarse 
oolite limestone, and twelve smaller 
cells in a block of compact silicious 
sandstone. In each of these cells a 
toad was placed, and then the cells 
being carefully covered with plates 
of glass and slate, and cemented at 
the edge with clay, the blocks were 
buried in his garden beneath three 
feet of earth. At the end of a twelve- 
month every tvad in the cells of the 
compact sandstone was dead, while 
the greater number of those in the 
larger cells of porous limestone were 
alive, although, with one exception, 
they had all diminished in weight. 
Before the expiration of the second 
year the large toads were also dead. 
Dr. Buckland draws larger inferences 
from these experiments than the facts 
seem to warrant. There were al- 
lowed defects in the mode in which 
the experiment was conducted. The 
toads were immured in a cucumber 
frame for upwards of two months 
previous to their imprisonment in 
the cells. They must have had a 
scanty supply of food, and been in 
an unhealthy and emaciated state. 
Had they crept spontaneously into the 
cells in good bodily condition, when 
the natural torpor of hybernisation 
was falling upon them, the result 
would have been different, as seems 
evidently proved by the fact that 
some of them survived (and these 
the most healthy) much longer than 
others. While Dr. Buckland seems 
disposed from his experiments to 
question the possibility of frogs or 
toads existing in a semianimous con- 
dition when enclosed in blocks of 
wood or stone, he judiciously adds: 
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“But it still remains to be ascertained 
how long this state of torpor may 
continue under total exclusion from 
food and from external air; and 
although the experiments above re- 
corded show that life did not extend 
two years in the case of any one of 
the individuals which formed the 
subjects of them, yet, for reasons 
which have been specified, they are 
not decisive to show that a state of 
torpor, or suspended animation, may 
not be endured for a much longer 
time by toads that are healthy and 
well fed up to the moment when 
they are finally cut off from food and 
from all direct access to the atmo- 
spheric air” (p. 52). On the contrary 
we think the experiments are deci- 
sive to show that, under different 
conditions, toads so enclosed might 
survive for periods much longer, and 
truly corroborate the many authen- 
tic cases attested by competent 
observers, of these animals being 
found in blocks of wood or porous 
stone. If some of Dr. Buckland’s 
toads survived nearly two years 
without food in their cells, there 
seems no conceivable reason, as far 
as food was concerned, why they 
should not have lived for many 
years. And as for the perfect 
exclusion of atmospheric air from 
the cavities, we know not that this 
was ever contended for. Jt has not 
been said that these animals would 
survive for a period of years in an 
exhausted receiver. It is only said, 
as far as we understand the question, 
that these animals will survive in a 
torpid state for an indefinite period on 
less atmospheric air than any other 
living creatures. And although the 
cavity might be perfectly enclosed, 
with no aperture or direct communica- 
tion with the atmospheric air, yet it has 
never been argued that the cavity was 
hermetically inaccessible to atmo- 
spheric influence, and more especially 
that it was inaccessible to moisture. 
Porous rock or wood is permeable by 
water; and a cavity in either must 
drain the cireumambient moisture to- 
wards it. Now there is a beautifal 
provision in the skin of a frog or toad, 
whereby not only it absorbs moisture, 
but whereby it can withdraw from the 
moisture thus absorbed the oxygen 
necessary for life. Nor is this all. The 
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creature has a power of absorb- 
ing more fluid than is required for 
present existence, and of hoarding it 
away in an internal reservoir, where 
it is retained until wanted. In its 
imprisonment, therefore, it is not at 
all necessary that it should have a 
continuous supply of moisture. This 
exquisite peculiarity in the animal 
economy of these reptiles, which 
strangely enough seems to have been 
overlooked by Dr. Buckland,appears to 
give us the solution of the phenomenon 
which his experiments were intended 
to elucidate, and to render scientific 
doubts about the many really well- 
authenticated cases of toads and frogs 
being found enclosed in wood or stone 
unreasonable. Of course we do not 
mean to vindicate the integrity of 
the antediluvian toad of Mr. Buck- 
land’s “newspaper-scrap,” which, 
emerging from a lump of coal, the 
naturalist of the newspaper supposes 
to have “breathed the same air as 
Noah, or disported in the same lim- 
pid streams in which Adam bathed 
his sturdy limbs.” It is very well to 
smile at the traditionary fancies of 
the old naturalists, who believed that 
swallows rolled themselves up in a 
huge mass, mouth to mouth, and 
wing to wing, and plunged to the 
bottom of lakes or rivers, where 
they waited patiently for the return 
of spring. “Immergunt se flumini- 
bus lacubusque per hyemem totam, 
&e.” But when the zoological pecu- 
liarities of certain reptiles indicate a 
provision caiculated to preserve exist- 
ence in a state of suspended anima- 
tion for an indefinite period, it does 
not seem the province of scientific in- 
duction in such circumstances to re- 
ject well-recorded facts. With this 
academic tendency, Mr. Buckland 
seems somewhat tinctured. In an 
easy, off-hand style, he explodes the 
idea of frogs falling in showers, and 
laughs at the newspaper paragraphist 
and his wondering readers. Does Mr. 
Buckland question the many well-at- 
tested instances of small fish having 
fallen many miles inland? Will any 
one who has witnessed the effects of a 
whirlwind or a water-spout doubt the 
possibility of such a thing? Amid 
many well-authenticated cases, we 
may refer to a shower of small her- 
rings that fell in Kinross-shire; see 
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Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
1826. But if herrings, why not 
frogs? Holinshed tells us that frogs 
fell in Angusshire during the time of 
Agricola (Chron. v. ii. p. 59). It will 
be easy to laugh at the old chronicler ; 
but what does Mr. Buckland say to the 
discussion that took place on this sub- 
ject before the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris in 1844, and to the personal 
experience of M. Peltier then com- 
municated? At Ham, in the depart- 
thent of Somme, during a heavy rain, 
he reported that the Place was in- 
stantly covered with small toads; 
that they struck his outstretched 
hand during their fall; and that he 
saw them fall on the roof of the 
house opposite to him, and rebound 
thence to the pavement. But, in- 
deed, abundant evidence of similar 
facts as unquestionable could be 
given. Mr. Buckland disposes of all 
such evidence in a very simple fashion, 
by supposing that the little creatures 
had been hidden in fissures of the 
earth and under stones, and that they 
had crept out on the descent of the 
shower, and that thus the journalist 
was furnished with his phenomenon 
of the clouds raining frogs. The ex- 
planation is as old as Theophrastes, 
and was adopted by Redi, the cele- 
brated Italian naturalist; but later 
observations render it untenable. It 
is the business of science to dissipate 
vulgar errors, but not scornfully to 
reject well-attested facts that are 
themselves feasible, and that admit 
of a natural and reasonable explana- 
tion. There are prodigies in nature as 
well as curiosities, and we are not dis- 
posed sceptically to question that 
frogs fall in showers, or to begrudge 
the paragraphist his pleasure in re- 
porting the fact, or the gobemouches 
theirs, in annually filling their maws 
with the descending marvels. Of all 
men in the world, why should Mr. 
Buckland smile at the credulous rus- 
tics swallowing showers of frogs ? 
Few of our readers most probably 
have ever observed the toad at his 
repast. It is performed with electric 
rapidity, and with more than tele- 
grammic precision. The tongue is 
doubled back upon itself, and is tip- 


ped with a glutinous secretion. The 
moment the beetle comes within 


range, the tongue is shot forth with 
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unerring aim, and quick as lightning 
the captive is withdrawn. They are 
invaluable in a garden. Mr.Jesse, in 
his Gleanings, complains of garden- 
ers destroying them, of savagely cut- 
ting them in two with their spades. 
We hope not. Horticulturists of 
such “crass ignorance” ought them- 
selves to be extirpated. The beauty 
and vigour of our flower-borders we 
have long ascribed, in a large mea- 
sure, to a select family of toads, 
which we tenderly protect, and some 
of which have now reached a patri- 
archal age. Mr. Jesse mentions that 
Mr. Knight, the eminent nurseryman, 
keeps a large number of toads in his 
stoves, for the purpose of destroying 
the woodlice that infest his plants, 
and that they do not seem at all 
affected by the heat, even when it 
reaches 130 degrees. We are sur- 
prised at this latter statement, which 
does not agree with our observation. 
We have observed that the toad in 
very hot weather seeks shelter under 
foliage, or buries himself amongst 
the soft mould. In the evening he 
emerges from his concealment, and 
no doubt then employs his protrusile 
tongue. Mr. Buckland mentions a 
curious use of toads, They are em- 
ployed as insect-traps. A brigade of 
marauding toads are conducted into 
the garden in the evening. They 
make a famous supper, but in the 
morning their entomological em- 
ployer, by a gentle squeeze, com- 
pels them to disgorge their evening 
meal, “and in this way many curious 
and rare specimens of minute noc- 
turnal insects have been obtained.” 
“ There is just now,” says Mr. Buck- 
land, “a plague of ants in many of the 
London houses, which defy extermi- 
nation. I strongly recommend those 
who are troubled with these plagues 
to try whether a toad or two won’t 
help them.” Most certainly. They 
clean melon-frames of these insects, 
and why should they not perform the 
same friendly office in the drawing- 
rooms of London citizens? Nothing 
but ignorant prejudice can prevent 
the adoption of the excellent sugges- 
tion. And yet the prejudice exists, 
and they are a loathed species. Toads, 
time immemorial, have been perse- 
cuted by schoolboys, and you cannot 
wander through a village on a sum- 
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mer day without seeing defunct and 
flattened specimens of these unoffend- 
ing creatures. Innocent of literature, 
it would be tracing the cruelty of 
the urchins to too high a source to 
ascribe it to the “ugly and venom- 
ous” toad of Shakespeare, or the yet 
more odious imagery of Milton. 
And yet from the erroneous natural 
history of the two great national 
poets, the idea may have originated, 
and thus been handed down as a 
traditionary odium from one race of 
schoolboys to another. While toads 
are not truly venomous, and lack the 
specific apparatus for producing 
venom which really venomous rep- 
tiles are endowed with, there is an 
irritant secretion in the glands of 
their skin which is more or less inju- 
rious. When a dog really seizes a 
toad, this glandular fluid is squirted 
out, and his tongue and lips are 
burned as if with a strong acid. 

The metamorphosis which frogs 
and toads undergo is complete and 
remarkable. In their tadpole condi- 
tion, the respiration is performed by 
means of gills, and is aquatic. In 
their adult state, their gills are con- 
verted into true lungs, and can 
breathe atmospheric air alone. The 
spawn of frogs and toads is very dis- 
tinguishable. The spawn of the 
former is found distributed through- 
out the whole mass of jelly, while 
that of the latter is seen arranged in 
long strings, and generally in double 
rows. 

Mr. Buckland seems very fond of 
the beautiful little lizard (Triton 
punctatus) or water-eft. He gives a 
lively description of a good day’s 
sport he had in fishing for them, of 
their habits when confined in his 
erystal vivarium, and of the conjugal 
quarrels in which they indulged at 
dinner-time. The body of the little 
creature is spotted with olive, and 
tinged with a beautiful orange hue, 
and his back shows a finny crest tip- 
ped with violet. Mr. Buckland men- 
tions that, in the imprisonment of his 
crystal palace, the crest was speedily 
absorbed, and the brilliant colours 
tarnished. Itis always so; captivity 
miserably lowers the towering crest 
of humanity itself. Lizards are ovi- 
parous; but, unlike those of frogs, 
their eggs are individually deposited, 
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and ingeniously glued up in the 
folded foliage of aquatic plants. It 
requires a very practised eye to dis- 
tinguish the tadpole of the lizard 
from that of the frog, although the 
final metamorphosis is not so com- 
plete. The tail of the lizard tadpole 
does not disappear, but remains long 
and large in the adult lizard. As in 
the case of toads, there is an acrid 
fluid of an offensive odour, secreted 
in the glands of their skin, and no dog 
cares to hold a lizard long in its 
mouth. They are tenacious of life, 
but are easily killed by sprinkling 
salt over them. Mr. Buckland diver- 
sities his own observations on lizard- 
life by the following narrative :— 

“ With reference to killing lizards by 
means of salt: I was lately told a wonder- 
ful story by a raw Lancashire man. It 
appears that, once upon a time, there 
lived a man whose appetite was enor- 
mous; he was always eating, and yet 
could never get fat. He was the thinnest 
and most miserable of creatures to look 
at. He always declared that he had 
something alive in his stomach, and a 
kind friend, learned in doctoring, con- 
firmed his opinion, and prescribed a 
most ingenious plan to dislodge the ene- 
my—a water-newt, who had taken up 
his quarters in the man’s stomach. He 
was ordered to eat nothing but salt food, 
and to drink no water; and when he had 
continued this treatment as long as he 
could bear it, he was to go and lie down 
near a weir of the river, when the water 
was running over, ‘ with his mouth open.’ 
The man did as he was told, and, open- 
mouthed and expectant, placed himself 
by the side of the weir. The lizard 
inside, tormented by the salt food, and 
parched for want of water, heard the 
sound of the running stream, and came 
scampering up the man’s throat, and 
jumping out of his mouth, ran down to 
the water to drink. The sudden ap- 
pearance of the brute so terrified the 
weakened patient that he fainted away, 
still with his mouth open. In the mean 
time the lizard had drunk his full, and 
was coming back to return down the 
man’s throat into his stomach; he had 
nearly succeeded in so doing, when the 
patient awoke, and seizing his enemy by 
the tail, killed him on the spot. 1 con- 
sider this story,” concludes Mr. Buckland, 
“to be one of the finest strings of impos- 
sibilities ever recorded.”—(P. 35.) 

Why so, Mr. Buckland?’ We have 
our ‘historic doubts.” If we re- 
member rightly, Hunter, and other 
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high authorities, tell us that the 
stomach has no power at all to act 
on living substances. The lizard was 
alive. But the continuous confine- 
ment must have killed the creature. 
How do you know the confinement 
was continuous? It is clear enough 
that “your Lancashire chawbacon 
slept with his mouth wide agape. 
At night plainly the lizard quietly 
crept out, exercised itself in the bed- 
room, slaked its thirst out of the 
water carafe, and on the first appear- 
ance of blushing morn, “ scampered” 
off to its ventral dormitory. Such is 
our view, provoked no doubt by your 
cynical Pyrrhonisms, but in any event 
we deny your right to regale your 
readers with such a narration, and 
instantly to deride it as “strings of 
impossibilities.” The little creature 
is assuredly possessed of a remark- 
able power, if not of preserving life 
in difiicult situations, at least of re- 
covering portions of its body which 
it may have lost. If a limb is am- 
putated, a new limb will bud forth 
and supply the lost member. Nay, 
if an eye is obliterated, it will be re- 
produced. This is nearly as marvel- 
lous as what takes place in the case 
of the Hydra, of which, when cut in 
pieces, each piece becomes a com- 
plete animal. But wonderful as 
these facts are, they seem trivial when 
compared with the extraordinary 
property of the new zoophyte Synapta 
» oan tig lately discovered by M. 
Quatrefages. This creature can sub- 
sist by self-consumption. In famine 
it eats away at itself. By successive 
amputations the body is devoured, 
and life is limited to the citadel of 
its head. (See Rambles of a Natu- 
ralist, &e.) 

Mr. Buckland seems attentively to 
have observed that very singular 
creature, the chameleon. 

“1 had a couple at Oxford,” he writes, 
“and tried several on placing 
them on different coloured cloths; the 
variety of colours they can assume is 
not very great. They unfortunately 
soon died, my servant having put the 
box itt which they were kept in a very 
cold place. They are very passionate 
creatures, Mr. Madden writes, I trained 
two large chameleons to fight ; I could at 
any time, by knocking their tails against 
one another, insure a combat, during 
which their change of colour was most 
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conspicuous. This change is only effect- 
ed by paroxysms of rage, when the dark 
green gall of the animal is transmitted 
into the blood, and is visible enough 
under its pellucid skin. The reason 
here given to account for the change of 
colour is not very satisfactory. It has 
been said elsewhere to be caused by the 
injection of the blood-vessels of the skin ; 
but Mr. Queckett tells us, that he has 
injected many chameleons, but has not 
found the blood-vessels of the skin by 
any means numerous or capable of dila- 
tation.”—(P. 41.) 

The change of colour to which the 
chameleon is liable seems dependent 
on excitement and health, and in a 
great measure on climate; but the 
cause of the phenomenon is obscure 
and by no means determined. But 
this singular creature is character- 
ised by a much more remarkable 
peculiarity than its varied and chang- 

.ing colour. It seems not to be homo- 
geneous; at least, betwixt the two 
sides of the body there seems a lack 
of sympathy. One eye may be look- 
ing straight forward, while the other 
is looking as directly backward. One 
may be entirely asleep while the other 
is wide awake. And this kind of 
independent and separate action 
applies to each side of the creature 
—to its limbs, It cannot swim, be- 
cause its limbs refuse to act in con- 
cert. Could the two sides under- 
stand one another, and agree on a 
prescribed course of action, it might 
always be awake, or half awake. But 
it gains nothing by its unilateral in- 
dependency; the two sides are like 
two horses that wont work in har- 
ness. It seems strange, with such a 
peculiarity, that on trees, or terra 
Jirma, the creature should be able to 
make any progress. But as the two 
sides.are fed by one mouth, and as 
the insect tribes refuse to come to it, 
so they seem, in regard to all culi- 
nary matters, to agree to sink their 
differences, and to move in harmony: 
The stomach is a potent harmoniser, 
and thus a divided and obstinate jury 
are often starved into a unanimous 
verdict. In the chameleon, , Lord 
Palmerston may find an argament 
against the double Government of 
India. But it would be a dangerous 
illustration. The member for Bucks 


might retort, that in the chameleon 
we had the perfect type of our Prime 
Minister—the same 


mutability of 
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hue—the one eye looking forward 
and aloft to Conservatism, the other 
averted obliquely to watch the move- 
ments of Radicalism—the glutinous 
tongue skilful in capturing the “ in- 
sect youth” of the House—and above 
all, the prehensile tail, capable, in 
perilous circumstances, of ministering 
support. But avaunt Politics! Such 
a vulgar theme should not be allowed 
to profane Nature’s benignant domain. 
Moreover, we wrong the chameleon ; 
for, unlike our politicians, it does not 
change sides. We have hung long 
enough delighted over Mr. Buckland’s 
“ horse-pond,” and must tear our- 
selves away from it. He found al- 
most every kind of creature in it but 
a horse; and why he should have 
called it a horse-pond seems inexpli- 
cable, unless from the author’s con- 
nection with the Horse Guards. 

Mr. Buckland’s second disquisition 
is on “ Rats.” He is great on rats. 
Rats are clearly his forte—a frog 
even has no charms for him if a rat 
of recherché variety presented itself. 

There is an overflowing opulence 
of information in Mr. Buckland’s 
tractate on rats, and it is written 
manifestly con amore. It is a per- 
fect Thesaurus of rat-literature, con- 
taining copious and curious details 
regarding the early history of the 
family—regarding the fatal invasion 
of the island by the Norwegian 
brown’ rat, under whose tyrannical 
sway the aboriginal black rat has 
well-nigh disappeared; regarding the 
public and private life, the habits 
social and domestic, the intellect, 
morals, and educational capabilities 
of rats; and the natural history is 
pleasantly interspersed with rat ad- 
ventures. The old English race of 
black rats seems on the eve of ex- 
tinction. The author of ‘“ London 
Labour and London Poor” was in- 
formed by a man who had wrought 
twelve years in the sewers before 
flushing was general, that he had 
never seen but two black rats. One 
of Mr. Buckland’s informants, who 
had charge of a Bermondsey granary, 
speaks more hopefully. In his fa- 
voured locality he saw black as well 
as brown rats, “ great black fellows,” 
said he, “as would frighten a lady 
into asterisks to see of a sudden.” 

“ My friend Mr. Coulson of Clifton, 
Bristol,” writes Mr. Buckland, “ most 
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kindly sent me up five beautiful black 
rats from Bristol. They were in a large 
iron cage, and when excited, moved 
about the cage more like birds than rats. 
Inever yet saw other creatures with 
four legs so active as they; their tails 
are remarkably long, and they use them 
as levers to spring by when about to 
jump. Opening the cage to examine 
them, one escaped, running under my 
hand. It took myself, three other per- 
sons, and two dogs, three quarters of an 
hour hunting in my room to catch him 
again, so active was the little brute. 
We were obliged finally to kill him to 
get at him at all;—one of my friends 
very appropriately called him ‘black 
lightning.’ ”—(P. 61.) 

There is a popular prejudice widely 
prevalent that rats are vermin; and 
all who are labouring under that de- 
lusion will read Mr. Buckland’s essay 
witha kind of bewildered surprise. The 
fact is, our author contemplates the 
race from a different stand-point from 
that of the vulgar, and writes of them 
quite affectionately. He seems to 
have kept his apartments at Oxford 
swarming with them. He sat sur- 
rounded with black, brown, white, 
and piebald rats. “One of the latter,” 
says Mr. Buckland, in a tone of quiet 
triumph, “is now sitting on the 
writer’s table, washing and cleaning 
himself with his little white paws.” 
Seldom has any author been privi- 
leged to write*so directly under the 
presiding influence of his subject. 
What with rats, and frogs, and tad- 
poles, and lizards, and many-coloured 
chameleons, rarely-furnished rooms 
Mr. Buckland’s must have been; and 
so encompassed with his living 
themes, one need not wonder that 
he writes enthusiastically. 

In prosecuting his investigation, Mr. 
Buckland necessarily had somewhat 
to cultivate the acquaintance of rat- 
catehers, and the exhibitors of “happy 
families.” We know from observation, 
that in the study of natural history, 
a ‘snobbish hauteur may prove an in- 
superable bar to progress. Rat- 
catchers have a natural history as 
well as rats. Perhaps the most re- 
markable peculiarity by which they 
ure distinguished, is the very elevated 
and sublime view which they have of 
the dignity and responsibility of their 
calling. Mr. Shaw, the eminent rat- 


catcher, in his little book, as quoted by 
Mr. Buckland, writes: “ My little dog 
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Tiny, under six pounds weight, has 
destroyed 2524 rats, which, had they 
been permitted to live, would, at the 
end of three years, have produced 
1,633,190,200 living rats!” 

The stupid public don’t think of 
these things, and continue blindly 
ungrateful to their greatest benefac- 
tors. Very many years ago a dash- 
ing rat-catcher cultivated the northern 
part of this island. He rode a high- 
bred horse, and spoke high English. 
On a fine summer day he rode up to 
Cultoquhey, in Perthshire, and offer- 
ed the laird the benefit of his ger- 
vices, who declined them, remarking, 
at the same time, that he believed 
there were no rats about the place. 
“* No rats about the place!” responded 
the gentleman on horseback, “ I know 
that your place is overflowing with 
rats, and if their machinations are 
not arrested, they will undermine the 
whole navigation!” Having thus 
delivered himself, he Wheeled about 
majestically, and cantered off, pitying 
the lamentable ignorance of the 
squire. 

Mr Buckland’s third essay is headed 
“ The Cobra di Capello,” in which he 
expatiates on the serpent brood, in- 
nocuous as well as venomous, in his 
usual pleasant and discursive style. 
He describes well the beautiful struc- 
ture of the snake’s vertebra, and 
numerous ribs, which it uses in some 
measure as feet, and by the successive 
advancement of which it moves for- 
ward. 

The mouth of the snake is capable 
of immense expansion, arising from 
a singular peculiarity in the mode in 
which the bones of the skull are 
attached. The lower jaw, which is 
unusually extended, is not hinged to 
the upper, but fastened to it by elas- 
tic ligaments. The whole structure, 
throat, and stomach, admit of great 
dilatation ; and hence their extraordi- 
nary powers of deglutition and their 
ability to swallow such large victims. 
Mr. Buckland, in his enthusiasm, must 
cultivate a personal acquaintance with 
snakes. He experimented on the 
poison of the cobra, and made a nar- 
row escape of being himself poisoned. 
He had subjected a poor rat to the 
poison-fang of the snake, and in ex- 
amining the dead animal, some of 
the diluted virus, after circulating in 
the rat’s body, entered a small scratch 
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on his finger, from which he suffered 
all the horrid sensation and pain of 
one poisoned. 

Mr. Buckland seems nearly to have 
poisoned others as well as himself. 
Having received some eggs of the 
common English snake, he placed 
them on a shelf in the greenhouse, in 
the hope that the heat would hatch 
them. A young lady from the nur- 
sery, mistaking them for sugar-plums, 
made a re past on them, and suffered 
thereby. 

A true daughter of Eve, no doubt; 
bug had Mr. Buckland any right to 
tempt the little maiden, by exposing, 
in such an accessible spot, such 
tempting likenesses of sugar-plums ? 
In truth Mr. Buckland, we can well 
believe, from the nature of his pur- 
suits, must have been a somewhat 
dangerous inmate in most households: 
and it might have been prudent and 
pleasant for the other members of the 
family, not in love with lizards, rats, 
toads, and serpents, to have had him 
and his reptilia domiciled in the 
outer barracks. Mr. Buckland gives 
us much curious information regard- 
ing snakes, and his narrative is plea- 
santly garnished with sundry amus- 
ing episodes. There is one class of 
comments, in which our author in- 
dulges, which, with great deference, 
we think in bad taste, and which 
ought never to have found a place in 
his volume. We advert to his anno- 
tations on the natural history of the 
Holy Scriptures. A youth informed 
him that adders had ears, and snakes 
had not-—‘a bit of zoology,” says 
Mr. Buckland, “I was not aware of 
before, and of course incorrect. I 
imagine that he had not long escaped 
from a Sunday school, and had con- 
jured up his theory from the passage 
in the Bible—‘like the deaf adder 
that stoppeth his ears.’ ” 

This looks like a sneer at the Sun- 
day school or the Bible. But the words 
have dropped from his pen thought- 
lessly. Mr. Buckland does not sup- 
pose that it is the business of a Sun- 
day school to teach Zoology, or that 
it was the mission of the inspired 
penman to define accurately the ana- 
tomical peculiarities of the Ophidia 


or Sauria. But, indeed, the reflec- 
tion is not against the sacred 
writer, but his translator. The 


translation of the Hebrew pethen 
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into “the adder” of our version, de- 
rives no warrant from the original. 
When the received version of the 
Scriptures was published, the science 
of Zoology was in its infancy; and 
even if it had not, by what means 
could any translator affect to deter- 
mine the precise reptile intended by 
the author? In point of fact, some of 
the old writers on the history of ser- 
pents tell us that some of them are 
in the habit of shutting their ears 
against enchantment, by laying the 


one ear close to the ground, and 
stopping the other with their tail. 


This, no doubt, may be one of the 
many ridiculous errors by which all 
zoological science was so long en- 
cumbered and burlesqued; but sup- 
posing that such was the popular belief 
at the time the sacred poet wrote the 
eighty-first Psalm, does Mr. Buck- 
land mean to quarrel with the poet 
for availing himself of the prevalent 
impression, if he might thereby de- 
scribe more graphically the wilful 
insensibility of the callous sinner to 
the voice of heavenly wisdom? If 
Mr. Buckland shall apply such a cri- 
terion to the lyrics of our modern 
poets, of what monstrous heresies 
in science will he convict them! Mr. 
Buckland gives us some pages of 
disquisition on the third chapter of 
Genesis :— 

“Supposing, then, the pre-Adamite 
snake (why pre- -Adamite?) to have gone 
on four legs, we might explain the pas- 
sage by saying, that after the curse the 
legs were struck off, but that the unde- 
veloped legs were left (concealed, how- 
ever, from casual observers) as evidence 
of what it had formerly been, and a 
type of its fallen condition. Upon the 
whole, however, it is more probable that 
the curse has a figurative meaning : 
and that, as explained to us by the 
gentleman above mentioned, the pas- 
sage may be thus paraphrased, ‘Thy 
original formation moving upon thy 
belly shall henceforth be a “mark of thy 
condemnation, as it will facilitate the 
predicated evil. Thou shalt bruise his 
head, and he thy heel.’”—(P. 209.) 

The gentleman above mentioned 
was a “learned divine.” But surely 
Mr. Buckland has obliviously misre- 
presented the paraphrase of his 
theological mentor. The sacred text 
is, ** it (the woman’s seed) shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.” The paraphrase reverses the 














meaning of the text. This seems 
somewhat bold, and beyond even 
the lordly limits of paraphrastic 
license. We need scarcely notice 
how the emphatic allusion to the 
crucifixion of the Divine sufferer 
is thus eliminated from the text. 
In truth, the paraphrase eviscerates 
the original of all meaning of any 
kind, and is sheer nonsense. Thy 
original form is to remain unchanged, 
undegraded, uncursed; but hence- 
forth it is to be a mark of thy con- 
demnation (how could it be so?) as 
it will facilitate the predicated evil 
(in what manner is not hinted), 
Thou shalt bruise his head, and he 
thy heel. The heel of the serpent! 
This is certainly a rare specimen of 
our modern physico-theology. That 
a figurative meaning may, in sub- 
ordination to his primary purpose, 
have been intended by the sacred 
writer, it would be rash to deny. 
Much of the Janguage easily and 
naturally indicates a figurative ap- 
plication. The children of the ser- 
pent are of the earth, earthy; they, 
indeed, eat dust, and turn away from 
the bread of life. But be this as it 
may, the primary meaning is histori- 
cal, and is to be received as such. 
This is scarcely the time to go into 
the inquiry; but we may respectfully 
remind Mr. Buckland, that the Lord 
of truth Himself has given His sanc- 
tion to the sacred narration contained 
in the early chapters of Genesis ; that 
He treats it as a consecutive record 
of historical facts; and that, on the 
literal expression of the Mosaic his- 
tory, He builds argument and expos- 
tulation. (As an example, see St. 
Matt. xix. 4-6; and Alford’s notes 
in loc., Greek Test., 3d edit.) It is, 
indeed, memorable, not only in re- 
ference to the Mosaic account of the 
creation and fall, but in reference to 
some other Old Testament histories; 
those, for instance, regarding Lot 
and Jonah, on which modern scepti- 
cism rejoices especially to lay its un- 
hallowed hands, that the divine In- 
terpreter has recognised and sanc- 
tioned their historical verity. This 
is not “a subject upon which specu- 
lations may be harmlessly enter- 
tained,” if these speculations sub- 
vert the plain historical meaning of 
the Mosaic history, or if, depriving 
it of any rational meaning at all, 
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they turn the sacred text into child- 
ish triviality. And yet in this cur- 
rent some of our late writers on 
Zoology and Geology, seem to be 
drifting. Professor Powel has coolly 
told us, that the first chapter of 
Genesis “is not intended for an 
historical narration.” And some late 
Incubrations—witness the Prochronic 
theory of Gosse—are sufficiently vi- 
sionary. The aspects of Zoology and 
Geology to Theology are of late very 
far from being improved. It is not that 
our divines are becoming more bigoted 
and jealous, but that our savanggre 
men given to wild and unscieriiftic 
theories—to bewildering schemes 
for harmonising the discoveries of 
natural science with the historical 
teaching of holy writ. It might 
be well, for the sake of science, that 
they kept to their own province, 
that they observed correctly, and 
recorded faithfully, and allowed the 
sacred volume to take care of itself. 
It has passed through many storms 
of reproach and suspicion unscathed. 
The time was when Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics were to impair its integrity, 
when geographical and topographi- 
cal discovery was to disprove its ac- 
curacy. We know the result, and 
the biblical student can afford to 
wait with patience and without fear, 
until, at least, our men of science / 
harmonise their own theories, which 
at present seems the most ‘urgent 
duty incumbent on them. He must 
remember, however, that the Bible 
deals primarily with the moral his- 
tory of men, and nowhere professes , 
to instruct us scientifically regard-~ 
ing the existing or extinct Flora or 
Fauna of our planet. Itis but proper 
to add, that Mr. Buckland gives his 
“ speculation ” with great diffidence, 
sheltering himself under the egis of 
“higher authority ”"—“a learned di- 
vine.” Had it not been so, we should 
scarcely have animadverted on his 
equivocal interpretation,—which in 
his volume is quite out of place,—an 
unseemly excrescence. But a “ learn- 
ed divine” does not cross our path 
every day. His imprimatur is cal- 
culated to give currency to the lati- 
tudinarian reading, and it seemed pro- 
per to devote some sentences of ex- 
position to his dubious “ paraphrase.” 
Mr. Buckland’s next paper is enti- 
tled “ Fish and Fishing.” A lover of 
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“the gentle art,” a genuine disciple 
of quaint Old Izaak’s, will be ‘quite 
disappointed with Mr. Buckland’s 
piscatorial essay. He is evidently no 
angler, and has never experienced 
the influence of the passion. He 
gives a rare description of a gudgeon- 
fishing expedition on the Thames, 
in which he and two friends in- 
dulged. They embarked in a punt, 
in which punt three chairs were 
placed, and three fishing-rods, and 
an iron rake. The owner and pilot 
of the punt baited the hooks, altered 
tha#foats when necessary, and took 
off Me captured fish; while the three 
anglers sat with great dignity on the 
three chairs wielding the three rods. 
The picture was complete. The mas- 
ter of the craft raised up the mud 
with the big iron rake. This was 
the great feat of dexterity on which 
the anglers’ success seemed to depend. 
The Thames, muddy enough at any 
time, became thickened into gruel 
around the punt. The stolid gud- 
geon became animated by the per- 
turbation—rushed into the cloudy 
element, got mystified, and swallow- 
ed the bait. When a fit of shyness 
came over them, Charon, the cloud- 
compeller, “ scratched their backs,” 
as he expressed it, by raising up the 
mud anew. The cuttle-fish dis- 
charges its inky fluid, and veiling 
itself in a propitious cloud of its 
own making, ingeniously escapes the 
impending peril. The silly gudgeon 
swims into the muddy element, and 
loses its way and its life. Mr. Buck- 
land’s two friends were salmon-fishers, 
and one of them, not unconscious of 
the indignity cast upon his noble art, 
tried to cover the degradation of his 
position, by heroically exclaiming 
that there were but two kinds of 
fishing—“ salmon-fishing and gud- 
geon-fishing.” To be catching stupid 
gudgeon, out of a stupid punt, in the 
stupid Thames, was no doubt suffi- 
ciently humiliating to any one who 
had been wont to lure the silvery 
monarch from his haunts, to hang 
over the bright flowing Tweed, or 
the regal Tay, rolling through the 
fair valley, or bounding from the 
parent lake, a giant strong and vehe- 
ment at the very moment of birth. 
Mr. Buckland contemplates Fish 
and Fishing, however, with the eye 
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of a Zoologist, rather than that of an 
angler, and his paper is rather ich- 
thyological than piscatory. 

Mr. Buckland winds up his volume 
with some account of the character 
and adventures of his ‘Monkey 
Jacko.” He writes of the creature 
with a fond enthusiasm. He is a 
“pretty little fellow;” “his eyes 
sparkle like two diamonds;” “his 
teeth are of the most pearly white- 
ness.” Could our author write in a 
more rapturous strain of Fair Rosa- 
mond? Nevertheless, apes are nasty 
brates, and no eloquence can ever 
reconcile us to these chattering 
images of poor humanity. 

Mr. Buckland’s volume seems ex- 
tremely well calculated to create a 
taste for natural science and a love 
of observation. This is what is 
wanted. It is marvellous how great 
is the prevailing ignorance of natural 
science among the educated classes. 
In so wide a field of study, the pro- 
fessional and active duties of life will 
in many cases prevent the possibility 
of accurate or extensive knowledge 
in all the departments of physical 
science. But seldom even in any one 
department is knowledge possessed. 
The ancients speculated profoundly 
on mental science, but appeared never 
to have given any thought to the 
study of the outward world; and 
what seems strange, the visible and 
external objects to which they did 
devote their attention, were those 
most remote from them, namely, the 
stars. Geology seems at present the 
popular science; and chiefly so, we 
believe, because it is one of those 
themes which can be talked about, 
without the necessity of the talker 
being previously subjected to much 
study. And yet Geology presupposes 
an accurate knowledge and a skilful 
application of the sciences of miner- 
alogy, botany, and zoology. Without 
this, the geologist cannot read his 
subterranean literature—cannot de- 
cipher the hieroglyphics written on 
the flinty parchments of our globe by 
the iron stylus of Old Time. But 
without this he can generalise, and 
theorise, and range the testimony of 
nature in antagonism with the 
testimony of Revelation, or construct 
out of the two testimonies a wild 
harmony in which all is harsh disso- 
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nance. An accurate and scientific 
notation of the inmates of a horse 
pond, is infinitely more valuable than 
these sublime geological speculations 
which are being conducted in the 
mean time without the necessary data. 

How to account for the utter igno- 
rance of natural objects among the 
educated, we know not. Our univer- 
sities must be at fault. In all our 
Scotch colleges natural science is 
meagrely taught, and in one or two 
of them, we believe, not at all. It is 
really distressing to see so many, 
otherwise well informed, utterly in- 
capable of observing nature. The 
animal and vegetable kingdoms lie 
wide open before them; nature woos 
their notice in her own winning way ; 
asks to be searched and studied by 
them; but they are deaf to her call 
and blind to her marvels. We know 
many gentlemen who live in the 
country all the year round, who could 
not discriminate a lark from a spar- 
row unless they saw the one on the 
house-top, and the other poised high 
in mid-air. People who live in cities, 
who are doomed to walk on the pave- 
ment, to look all the year at stone 
and lime, and bricks, and stupid 
chimneys, and long senseless rows of 
staring windows, are merely to be 
pitied. They have enough natural 
history perhaps, if they know that 
the eggs which they eat at breakfast 
are not furnished by frogs; that the 
natural colour of the foliage of trees 
is green, although the leaves of the 
stunted trees in their parterres are of 
a brown and sooty hue. But for 
gentlemen who live in the country, 
and to whom nature reveals herself 
in all her varied and benignant as- 
pects, to remain so ignorant, is a 
scandal and ashame. These parties 
little know the pleasures of which 
they deprive themselves. They are, 
indeed, unworthy of the high privi- 
lege of living in the country. 

Natural science, we believe, forms 
no part of the theological curriculum, 
and is inadequately represented in 
the medical. And yet every country 
clergyman and every country surgeon 
ought to be an out-door naturalist. 
Had they generally been so, how much 


more accurate and complete would 
have been our knowledge of the zoo- 
logy and botany of our island, while 
each, in his own locality, would have 
cherished a love of nature, and edu- 
cated multitudes into a wise and 
intelligent observation of her pheno- 
mena. It is the mere refuge of indo- 
lence to say that the study would in- 
terfere with professional duty. They 
can be condncted contemporaneously, 
and the one will prove ancillary to 
the other. The divine Teacher has 
taught us not to admire merely, but 
to “consider the lilies how they* 

w.” In His hands, the lilies of 
the field look up into our face in in- 
nocent wonder, and with mute elo- 
quence rebuke our sinful mistrust of 
Heaven. From the young ravens 
rocked in their eyries He gathers 
great moral lessons, and invests them 
with the high functions of spiritual 
monitors. 

Competitive examinations are, now- 
adays, to elevate the educational 
standard. We shall see. In the 
mean time, we should propose that 
ere a clergyman be inducted into a 
country parish, or a surgeon be per- 
mitted to prescribe to rustics, he 
should be asked to parse a horse- 
pond—to say what he knows about 
tadpoles—to identify the flora in it, 
and on its margin—to classify and 
name its phenerogams and crypto- 
gams. If the answers are not satisfac- 
tory, let the aspirant be soused in 
the pond, and remitted to his studies. 

But our limits are exhausted, and 
we must bid Mr. Buckland good-by, 
and thank him once more for his 
pleasant volume. Should he visit 
Scotland, and ever drop his fly on the 
pellucid waters of the Tweed or Tay, 
he will never more be seen chaired 
in a punt and groping for gudgeon in 
the turbid Thames. In these northern 
parts, “black beetles are not to be 
procured at all seasons,” but black 
cattle are. Nay, the true Rana escu- 
lenta is to be found, although not so 
abundantly as in the south, and with 
due premonition, we could have a 
few edible frogs ready for Mr. Buck- 
land, with a view of gratifying his 
gastronomic predilections, 
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My Dear Jonyn,—You received 
my last letter in so good a spirit, 
that I intend to write you another. 
It is more than ever desirable that I 
should address to you a few words of 
caution. They are throwing dust in 
your eyes, John. They are proposing 
to destroy me; and, like Mr. Toots 
in the story, they are telling you that 
it is of “no consequence.” Now, 
what I want to explain to you is, 
that it is of very great consequence. 
You have only to understand what it 
is they are proposing to do, to appre- 
ciate fully the consequence of the 
change which they are persuading 
you is so greatly to your advantage. 

I believe that you are open to rea- 
son now, John. A few months ago 
you were in a state of great excite- 
mant—irate, confused, bewildered, 
eager to sacrifice some one to your 
fury; and I was the victim most 
ready to your hand. At that time, 
if any one had proposed to you to 
surround my big house with fagots, 
and burn me to a cinder, without 
judge or jury, or benefit of clergy, 
you would have shouted “a Daniel 
came to judgment!” and set fire to 
the pile. It was only natural, John. 
It is your wont in like cases; and I 
was not surprised. But you have 
cooled down a little; you have taken 
time to consider; you are not quite 
convinced that I am the author of all 
the mischief; and if you will give 
me nothing else, I think you will give 
me fair play. I am not afraid of that, 
John. You are an honest well-mean- 
ing fellow; but, you must excuse me 
for saying it, you are very easily 
gulled—easily led astray by plati- 
tudes and clap-traps. Designing 
people get about you, John, and 
throw dust in your eyes. They have 
an interest in blinding you so that 
you may not see the truth; and be- 
fore you have rubbed the dust out of 
your eyes, they have done what can- 
not be undone, and you are left to 
deplore at leisure the obfuscation of 
your intellect, at a time when it was 
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> above all things desirable that you 
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should have your senses about you. 
This has happened before now, 
John, and it is likely to happen again, 
at the present time, when you have 
my affairs on the carpet. Since [ fi) 
wrote to you last, your men of busi- 
ness have presented you with a 
scheme of their own for laying me 
snugly in the earth. It may be a 
good scheme, or it may be a bad one 
(of course, I think it is a very bad 
one, and I will tell you presently why 
I think so); but whatever else you 
may believe about it, don’t believe 
that it is a small measure. Don’t 
believe that it is a matter of no con- 
sequence. Don’t think, because that 
jaunty First Minister of yours sticks 
a straw in the corner of his mouth, 
and, telling you not to be afraid, he 
is not going to hurt you, dawdles 
through an hour’s speech, as though 
he thought India an ineffable bore, 
that the question which you are call- 
ed upon to consider is not one of the 
gravest that has ever been forced 
upon you, John. Do not think that, 
because all the newspapers, which 
support your men of business, tell 
you, day after day, that the measure 
they have proposed for my extermina- ‘ 
tion is a very “modest” one, that the 
changes which that measure involves 
are not very material changes— 
changes, I say, John, radical, revo- ( 
lutionary, and injurious to your con- 
stitution, whilst they are destructive 
of mine. When they tell you that 
these changes are nominal, formal, 
mechanical, touching lightly the sur- 
face of things, tell them either that 
they lie, John, or that they are as 
ignorant as babes and sucklings, and 
quite unfit to handle such weighty 
things as constitutions. That “no 
consequence” cry will ruin you, John, 
if you do not mind what you are 
about. You have got a man at the 
head of your affairs who cannot be 
persuaded to look seriously and so- 
lemnly at the most serious and so- 
lemn questions, He has an-habitual 











“‘pooh-pooh” in his heart, in his 
head, and on the tip of his tongue. 
He pooh-poohs me, John, and he 
pooh-poohs you. He talks about re- 
sponsibility to Parliament; but he 
pooh-poohs Parliament, and _practi- 
cally repudiates all responsibility. 
You must be careful, therefore, how 
you measure the importance of any- 
thing by the gravity with which he 
is disposed to treat it. He does the 
leading comic business extremely 
well, I admit, John; but the manu- 
facture of a government on which the 
well-being of nearly two hundred 
millions of people is dependent, is not 
a comic business at all. 

Look at it gravely, then—earnest- 
ly—solemnly. Be assured that no 
weightier matter has ever come be- 
fore you than that which you are 
now called upon to consider. You 
have never before had to manufac- 
ture a constitution de nove. Consti- 
tutions, as I have told you before, 
are the growth of time and the 
growth of circumstances. We do not 
commonly strike them off, hot from 
the anvil, at a single blow. But this 
is what they are doing now, John. 
They tell you that they are intro- 
ducing only a few easy and obvious 
changes, the growth of circumstances, 
into an existing system. They are 
doing nothing of the kind. They are 
starting fresh, with an original con- 
ception; not tinkering an old, but 
creating elementally a new, system. 
They are inaugurating, in fact, a 
mighty experiment. Look at it in 
this point of view, John, and you 
will recognise the gravity of the ocea- 
sion. 

If the changes recommended to 
you had been merely nominal changes, 
I should still have exhorted you not 
to adopt them at the present time. 
Names go a long way with some 
people, and a change of name may 
well be supposed to prefigure sub- 
stantive changes affecting mightily 
the destinies of India, You can pro- 
claim no change that will not create 
suspicion and alarm. Besides, I re- 
peat that your Parliament, John, is 
not sufficiently well informed to sit 
in judgment on proposed changes 
even of a superficial character. But 
if it be incapable of legislating, with 
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any hope of good results, when only 
slight changes are proposed, how 
utter must be its incapacity to grapple 
with the great constitutional ques- 
tions which are now presented to it. 
If there was danger of rash judg- 
ments in the one case, John, how 
much more danger is there in the 
other. If there was a necessity of 
increased knowledge and prolonged 
consideration—in other words, a ne- 
cessity for delay—in the one case, how 
paramount the necessity in the other. 
And yet, John, you are going head- 
long to work, you are rushing blindly 
upon the manufacture of constitu- 
tions. You are suffering your Parlia- 
ment, without any preliminary train- 


ing, without knowledge, without ex- - 


perience, without inquiry—almost, it 
may be said, without as much con- 
sideration as, in ordinary parish affairs, 
is given to a paving or lighting rate; 
—you are suffering them, I say, as the 
merest novices, to rush precipitately 
upon, and to grapple blindly with, this 
question ; whilst your men of business 
are standing with their hands in their 
pockets, and telling you not to be 
afraid, for really it is of no conse- 
quence. I tell you, John, that it is 
a matter of the greatest consequence, 
and this you will find out some of 
these days. 

In my last letter I think I said, 
John, that if I was deserving of your 
confidence in 1853, when my way of 
doing business was thoroughly in- 
vestigated, I am worthy of your con- 
fidence now—unless it can be proved 
that either by some crime .or some 
blunder, by something done or some- 
thing left undone, I have caused this 
woeful mutiny in Bengal, or have 
failed to take proper steps, on the 
occurrence of the disaster, to suppress 
or to mitigate the evil. But not only, 
John, is this not proved, but I am 
happy to say that it is not asserted. 
One of the best of your servants 
—a gentleman of great learning and 
ability-—-who brought a vast display 
of historical research to bear upon 
the question of my extinction, said to 

ou the other night, “I do not be- 
a it possible to show that any 
vigilance on the part of the Directors 
in London could have guarded against 
the occurrence of the present mutiny, 
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or that, when it did occur, it would 
have been possible to suppress it by 
measures More vigorous or rapid than 
those which have been taken.”* 
Everybody expected that, if a formal 
bill of indictment were not laid 
against me, some attempt, for mere 
decency’s sake, would be made to 
show that I had gone wrong some- 
where, somehow, and at some time. 
You would never have heard any- 
thing about a new India Bill if there 
had not been a mutiny in Bengal; 
and therefore it was naturally ex- 
pected that some attempt would be 
made to show how the proposed 
measure had grown out of that 
calamity—how the latter, in some 
way or other, necessitated or justified 
the former. But not only was no 
attempt of this kind made by your 
First Minister, John, but the negative 
admission of my inoffensiveness was 
exalted into a positive admission by 
his coadjutor, in the passage which I 
have just quoted. And so you were 
informed that, because I had neither 
done anything that I ought not to 
have done, nor left undone anything 
that I ought to have done, there was 
a pressing necessity to extinguish me 
without benefit of clergy. 
—“ Logic for ever! 
That beats my grandmother, and she was 
clever.” 

There was a conclusion utterly with- 
out premises. You were told that it 
was necessary to put me to death; 
but you were not told in what manner 
I had forfeited the confidence which 
only a few years ago was reposed in 
me by the very persons who are now 
compassing my destruction. On 
the other hand, you were told that I 
have done nothing to forfeit that 
confidence—only that I am inherently 
bad. If I am inherently bad now, 
John, I was inherently bad in 1853, 
when you were told that the welfare 
of India demanded that I should not 
be Jaid in the earth. This is so 
manifest, that history will record 
against you, that as John Company 
could not be sentenced to death after 
trial, you were persuaded to suffer 
him to be sentenced to death without 





trial. It will be said, John, that 
you brought me to a drum-head 
court-martial, and exterminated a 
great power, to which you owe the 
very empire from which you derive 
your greatness, with as little com- 
punction as if you were shooting 
down a rebellious Sepoy. If you are 
a great person now, John, who helped 
to make you what you are? Would 
you ever have held the high place that 
you do, in the estimation of your neigh- 
bours, ifit had not been f6r me and my 
acquisitions? You tell me that you 
did it yourself, that you owe nothing 
to me—that is like your ingratitude, 
John! Make me of no account, de- 
preciate my service, say that I have 
done nothing, that I am nothing. It 
is necessary to follow this line of 
argument to satisfy your conscience, 
John. And I see that your servants 
are following it, as the only way in 
which they can justify to you the 
course that they are taking. 

I wish to put you on your guard, 
John. Your servants think, as I 
have already told you, that they can 
persuade you into the ready accept- 
ance of this measure, by telling you 
that it is really a very small affair. 
And they endeavour to make it ap- 
pear that it is a very small affair, by 
telling you that I, John Company, 
am little better than a name, a tra- 
dition. Here, for example, is an 
astonishing declaration, made by one 
of your inferior servants, who ought 
to know better, for he once had a 
place on the Indian benches of your 
servants’ hall—* He wished,” he said, 
“to speak with all respect of the 
East India Company; but he main- 
tained that it had not been a great 
and potent element in conducting 
the business of India; that it did not 
possess that great control of which it 
boasted; that it had no initiative, 
and was not the adviser of the Board 
of Control; and that, so far as its 
direct agency was concerned, its func- 
tions were so slight, that they might 
be got rid of without its being found 
out.” + It seems so impossible, John, 
that one of your servants should have 
uttered the words which I have un 





* Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 12th of February, 1858. 
+ Speech of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, on the 15th of February, 1858. 














derlined, that, if I had not been told, 
by those who heard him, that he not 
only said this, but entered into some 
details confirmatory of the assertion, 
directly at variance with fact, I 
should, in the fulness of my charity, 
have believed that the newspapers 
had misreported him. To tell me, 
indeed—to tell you, John—that I 
have “no initiative.”* No initiative! 
Why, I initiate everything not in the 
“Secret Department.” Every de- 
spatch is written in my house, and 
by my servants. Your people in Can- 
non Row do not see my despatches 
until my servants have written them. 
My servants decide, in the first in- 
stance, when to write and what to 
write. Your people know nothing 
about the matter until the work is 
done. And I am to be told that I 
initiate nothing! You are to be told 
that I initiate nothing—that, initiat- 
ing nothing, I am of no use, and that, 
if I were to be abolished to-morrow, 
“no one would find it out.” I-sus- 
pect, John, that Cannon Row would 
find it out, if it were suddenly called 
upon to initiate all the business that 
is initiated in Leadenhall Street. 

You will tell me, perhaps, that a 
statement so diametrically at vari- 
ance with the truth must surely be 
discredited in Parliament. But I tell 
you, John, that it was not discredited. 
It is true that, five or six years ago, 
evidence was taken by the House, 
and is on record, respecting the man- 
ner in which my business is done. 
Any member taking the trouble to 
walk into the Library may find, in 
black and white, the whole history of 
the working of the ‘‘ Double Govern- 
ment.” But who reads the evidence 
taken by a former parliament—who 
troubles himself to search Blue-books 
for such details? A member of Her 
Majesty’s Government, once Secretary 
to the Board of Control, surely ought 
to know how business is done! I was 
not surprised, therefore, when a high- 
ly intelligent and right-minded young 
member told me the other day, that 
the speech to which I am now allud- 
ing had made a profound impression 
on his mind. It had gone a long way 
to convince him that, for all adminis- 
trative purposes, I am really little 
better than a tradition—a name—and 
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that, therefore, there can be no pos- 
sible harm in sweeping me away. 
This, you will observe, John, is the 
language of the ministerial journals, 
This, you must know, John, is the 
game your servants are playing. They 
know how reasonable is the ery 
against the precipitate adoption of 
any great measure. They know that 
you, John, being in the main a man 
of good sense and clear vision, when 
the dust is not in your eyes, are like- 
ly to cry out against the unconsi- 
dered introduction of great consti- 
tutional changes, affecting the very 
life of the system, into the govern- 
ment of your great Eastern depen- 
dencies; and therefore they are ex- 
erting themselves, in every possible 
manner, by pen and by tongue, to 
persuade you that they are recom- 
mending no vital changes, because in 
fact I have no life. Let it be once 
shown that I have no power, no life 
—that I can do no good myself, and 
cannot prevent others from doing 
harm—let it be shown that I do 
nothing in the initial, the middle, or 


final stages of business, but throw up. 


obstacles and necessitate delays, and 
of course all the rest follows, The 
measure they are recommending is 
really a small measure; the changes 
are easy, obvious, and superficial, 
to be considered without alarm, 
and adopted without danger. Now, 
John, understand this matter. I 
assure you it is a very weighty one; 
the proposed changes are vital, or- 
ganic changes; and I am eager to 
make this clear to you. Know, then, 
in the first place, how my affairs are 
managed at this present time. I did 
not invent the system—you did not 
invent the system. It grew out of 
circumstances—and we have it; that 
is enough for our present purpose. 
On my old commercial stock, John, 
the wisdom of your Parliament, three- 
quarters of a century ago, grafted a 
great branch of imperialism. I do 
not deny that something of the kind 
was wanted. I had grown from a 
mere commercial company into a 
great governing body; and as I had 
become the master, not merely of 
factories and of merchant ships, but 
of territories, fortifications, and stand- 
ing armies, my affairs became the con- 
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cern, not of my shareholders only, 
but of the nation itself; and the 
nation had a right to demand that I 
should be subjected to national con- 
trol. The Regulating Act was passed ; 
an imperial Board of Commissioners 
was appointed; and all my acts, 
John, not of a purely commercial 
character, were subjected to the 
supervision of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, as represented by the Board of 
Control. I have nothing to say 
against this, John. The system of 
Government thus established was the 
system of the Double Government 
which you are now condemning. 
Although it arose out of this neces- 
sity to correct an existing evil, and 
was therefore, so to speak, an acci- 
dent, there was a sound constitutional 
principle at the bottom of it. Twe 
distinct governing agencies were thus 
associated, to co-operate with, but to 
control, each other. The one was— 
nay, I may still suy, the one is a re- 
presentative body—a body elected by 
a constituency—a body representing 
the middle classes of England. The 
Court of Directors is at this time com- 
posed of men for the most part elect- 
ed by middle-class voters. The ma- 
jority are entirely independent of the 
Crown; they are neither appointed 
nor are they removable by the Minis- 
ter of the day. They have nothing to 
do with fragile parties or fleeting po- 
licies. A ministerial crisis is nothing 
to them. They are subject to no 
corrupt political influences; they are 
agitated by no gusts of faction. There 
is nothing to warp them from the 
straight course of duty; and I be- 
lieve that they do their duty as honest 
men, and as, doubtless, your servants 
would do their duty, John, if there 
were no such things as parliamentar 

majorities. But this body, for all 
its independence and all its honesty, 
may go grievously wrong. It may 
be wrong-headed, or prejudiced, or 
short-sighted, or indolent, or apathe- 
tic; and it may sometimes need sti- 
mulus and sometimes control. You 
have then the governing Board to 
stimulate or to control my Di- 
rectors, and if they go too fast or too 
slow, John, your servants may keep 
them at the proper pace. Now 
this, I say, is sound in principle ; 


for it represents what you are so fond 
of talking about, my friend—“ the 
balance of the constitution.” There 
is the independent popular element, 
and there is the imperial element— 
each checking and controlling the 
other. There is a permanent body, 
with a consistent policy, subject to 
no fluctuations of party and no ¢a- 
prices of popular opinion, but with a 
tendency, therefore, to stagnation. 
There is, on the other hand, a fluc- 
tuating body, with no fixed policy, 
subject to vicissitudes of party, and 
continually moved by a pressure from 
without—whose tendency, if not 
towards progression, is towards a 
kind of restlessness that stimulates 
it. Each possesses, in some degree, 
what the other lacks; and, on the 
whole, we work advantageously to- 
gether. 

But this is not the point, John, on 
which it is most important to insist. 
An obstructive or a torpid govern- 
ment is, doubtless, a bad thing; but 
a corrupt government is infinitely 
worse. Now, John, you know much 
better than I do, that all who have 
written books on the nosology of your 
constitution, or who have touched 
upon it in books upon the subject— 
down to the latest writer, Lord Grey 
—have told you that in all parliamen- 
tary governments there is a necessary 
tendency towards corruption. The 
weaker the government, of course, the 
greater the tendency. Now, it has 
always been thought that the Home 
and Colonial service afford quite suf- 
ficient opportunity for the corruption 
of the country without such assistance 
as India may afford, on that field of 
action, to the Minister of the day. 
The patronage of India is not now 
available for purposes of political cor- 
ruption. Take care, John, how you 
do anything that will tend to convert 
it to these vile uses. You are going 
to remove the only obstacles which 
have hitherto lain in the way of this 
gigantic abuse. Beware, then, lest, 
when you are endeavouring to rend 
the oak, you yourself are destroyed 
by the rebound. 

I must make the matter clear to 
you, John, by explaining what the 
checks are of which I speak. My 
managing board is composed of 
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eighteen Directors—six of whom are 
nominated by the Crown, the re- 
mainder, or two-thirds of the entire 
body, being elected by a constituency. 
It may be a good or it may be a bad 
constituency; but, at all events, it is 
an independent body. It consists 
raainly of members of the middle 
classes, many of whom have served 
or resided in India, or are in some 
way associated with the country. 
They vote perhaps for the best man, 
perhaps not. Private interest goes 
a great way; perseverance goes a 
great way. But politics go no way 
at all. A man, who puts himself 
forward as a candidate for the East 
India Direction, announces his an- 
tecedents; sets forth what he has 
done (most probably) in India, and 
what he desires to do for the benefit 
of that country. But he never de- 
clares whether he is a Whig or a 
Tory—whether he is for the Govern- 
ment or against it. Mr. Hayter is 
nothing to him, or he to Mr. Hayter. 
I declare to yoy, John, that I 
don’t know what are the politics 
of any one of my Directors that 
has not a seat in Parliament. And 
the few who have seats are so little 
of party men, that on one day they 
may vote with the Government, and 
on another against it. My worst 
enemies must admit, John, that I 
have never troubled myself with 
party polities, or turned my patron- 
age to political uses. The majority 
of my Directors owe nothing to the 
Crown—nothing to the Minister of 
the day; and they have nothing to 
do with party. I think, then, it is 
fair to allow that they constitute an 
independent body. Now, as the law 
stands at the present time, John, 
all the military, the marine, and 
ecclesiastical patronage of India (you 
lave stripped me of the civil and the 
medical), with the exception of a 
small share given by courtesy to the 
President of the India Board, is 
vested in my Directors. They send 
out every year a large number of 
young men; but beyond launching 
them fairly on the stream of life, 
they can do nothing to advance their 
progress. All the rest depends upon 
their own exertions, or on the view 
taken of those exertions by the Gov- 
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ernor-General, or the Governor or 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Presidency to which he belongs. 
Now, these high functionaries, vir- 
tually appointed by the Crown— 
that is, by the Minister—sit in 
judgment upon the claims of men 
not appointed by the Crown or the 
Minister, but by a wholly independ- 
ent body. The Minister who ap- 
points the Governor or the Com- 
mander in-Chief has no particular 
interest in the members of the Indian 
services, because those services are 
not appointed by him, and, except 
in a very few instances, do not belong 
to his order. He does not, therefore, 
exercise any influence over patron- 
age in India; and the governors and 
commanders-in-chief appointed by 
him cannot ingratiate themselves 
with him by advancing his friends. 
And they do not care to advance my 
friends, John, because they owe no- 
thing to me. I never interfere in 
these matters, and, if I did, my in- 
terference might not be very success- 
ful. So, with very rare exceptions 
(exceptions which will arise under 
any system, to “prove the rule”), 
every man in the Indian services is 
left fairly to carve out his own for- 
tune. The best men make their way 
to the best places; and when a great 
crisis arises, the Lawrences, the 
Nicholsons, and the Outrams are 
found at their proper posts. 

I have said, John, that after I 
have once launched a man on the 
streain of life, I do not interfere with 
his subsequent progress. But I 
must make one exception to this 
statement. It rests with me, John, 
to appoint the members of the Indian 
Councils, With the Governor-General 
of India, and with the governors of 
the minor presidencies of India, are 
associated Councils composed of 
members of the Indian services; and 
the members of these Councils are 
nominated by me. The governor 
may legally override his Council; 
but, practically, the fellowship, in the 
council-chamber, of some of the 
ablest and most experienced men in 
the Indian services, cannot fail to 
influence, perhaps to restrain, @ 
governor who, in all probability, is 
destitute of knowledge and experi- 
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ence. The Council thus composed 
is, indeed, an important constitu- 
tional check. And why is it so, John? 
Because it is appointed, not by the 
governor himself, not by the Minister 
who appoints the governor, but by 
an independent body like myself, 
Johu—by a Board composed of men, 
a large majority of whom are ap- 
pointed by an independent constitu- 
ency. 

And now, my dear John, I trust 
that I have made sufficiently clear 
to you, both the principles and the 
practice of the much-abused “ Double 
Government of India.” Your own 
natural acumen will clearly indicate 
to you the constitutional checks and 
safeguards inherent in such a system. 
Now mark how, in the proposed new 
Government, all these checks and 
safeguards will be removed. Instead 
of a Board appointed mainly by a 
constituency, there is to be a Board 
appointed entirely by the Crown— 
that is, by the Minister of the day. 
This Board is to consist of eight in- 
stead of eighteen members. Instead 
of sitting at the other end of the 
town, it is to sit under the same 
roof with the Minister, and is to be 
continually in personal communica- 
tion with him. Now what guaran- 
tee is there for—nay, what reason- 
able expectation is there of—the in- 
dependence of a Council so circum- 
stanced? The abstract absurdity of 
a man appointing his own checks, is 
patent to every one with eye to see 
and faculties to comprehend. But I 
am not going to ride off on an ab- 
straction. Let us examine the mat- 
ter more closely, John—let us look 
at it in all its practical bearings. 
What hope is there of independence 
from the characters and conditions 
of the men appointed to the Council? 
Why, if there be any hope at all, 
there it is. The members of the new 
Council are to be appointed from 
among men who have either sat in 
my old Court of Directors, or who 
have resided a certain number of 
years in India; and they are not to 
be permitted to hold seats in Parlia- 
ment. It is probable that the most 
independent Council which could be 
formed would be one composed en- 
tirely of my old Directors. They are 








habituated to independence, John; 
nay, more, they are accustomed— 
excuse me for using a not very re- 
fined colloquialism—to “think small 
beer” of the Indian Minister. Car- 
rying with them from Leadenhall 
Street to Whitehall a large amount 
of knowledge and experience, and in 
all probability finding none in the 
latter place, they are not very likely 
to entertain much veneration for 
their President, or to sit very sub- 
serviently at his feet. But even 
supposing that the first Council were 
so constituted, new materials will in 
time be introduced into it, and new 
feelings will spring up; and even 
looking at the matter in the most 
favourable point: of view, it will 
appear that, after all, an independent 
spirit is of little use without inde- 
pendent powers of action. The men 
may be honest and resolute men; 
but expending their honesty and 
resolution in fruitless conflicts with 
a Minister who may reject their ad- 
vice and scorn their remonstrances, 
they might, for all practical purposes 
of beneficial administration, as well 
be the tools and toadies of the 
Minister. 

I told you much of this in my last 
letter, but it cannot be repeated too 
often and too emphatically; for the 
First Minister of the Crown has told 
you that he proposes to transfer to 
this new Council all the powers pos- 
sessed by my old Court of Directors; 
and if you do not look closely into 
the matter, John, you may be carried 
away by the belief that he is speak- 
ing the truth. Understand, then, 
that under no possible circumstances 
can a Board or Council appointed by 
the Minister be practically as inde- 
pendent as a Board appointed by a 
constituency. Neither can a Board 
immediately associated with the 
Minister, as a component part of the 
same institution, and in constant 
personal communication with him, 
ever be as independent as one sitting 
in another place, and, except occa- 
sionally through its chairman, never 
communicating with him at all. The 
power, therfore, derived from inde- 
pendence will not exist in the new 
Council, as it now exists in my Court 
of Directors; and the powers vested 
















































in it by the law will be greatly dimi- 
nished. .My Directors, John, stand 
between the English Minister and his 
vice-regal nominees in India. They 
cannot absolutely appoint a Governor- 
General, or a minor Governor for 
themselves; that is to say, they can 
only appoint ‘ subject to the confirm- 
ation of Her Majesty” but as the 
appointment cannot take place with- 
out nomination by the Court of Di- 
rectors, they have virtually the power 
of rejecting the man selected by the 
Crown. But for the existence of this 
power in the Court of Directors, 
John, you would probably have seen 
a worse race of men at the head of 
affairs in India, than those who have 
actually governed my possessions, on 
the whole, so successfully and well. 
This power, you know, is coupled 
with the power of recalling an ob- 
noxious Governor-General—a _ great 
and substantive power, John, with 
which I should willingly part only 
with my life. Now, these powers to 
reject, or rather to refuse to nominate, 
the favourite of the Crown, and after- 
wards to remove him from office, are 
necessarily a cogent check upon the 
Minister of the day. The interposi- 
tion of the independent element of 
the elected Directors between the two 
representatives of the crown in India 
and in England, has ever been one of 
the best safeguards of our Indian 
empire. It was a check that did not 
exist merely in name; and you must 
remember, as well as I do, many 
instances in which the power has been 
exercised. 

But this power, John—this inter- 
position—this check—is not to exist 
under the new system of Government. 
The minister is to send his own no- 
minees to India, and the Council are 
to have no power either to reject 
them in the first instance, or to recall 
them in the last. There is to be 
nothing between the Crown Minister 
in Downing Street and the Crown 
Minister in the Government House 
of Caleutta—nothing to prevent Lord 
Palmerston from sending out his 
friend Lord Clanricarde to India, 
and from keeping him there as long 
as he likes. Now, John, I maintain 
that this is a very great and a very 
dangerous change. But I have not 
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yet told you the worst of it. You 
have seen that associated with the 
Governor-General and the minor 
governors in India are certain pre- 
sidential councils, which, being ap- 
pointed by my Directors, are alto- 
gether independent of the Crown and 
of the Crown nominees. Now these 
councillors, as I have said, having 
knowledge, experience, and ability, 
and being invariably selected, on ac- 
count of these qualifications, by my 
Directors, were practically, as well as 
constitutionally, a most important 
check upon the governors of the 
different presidencies. But now, just 
as the Minister at home, John, is to 
appoint his own checks, the Minister 
in India is to appoint his. And so 
the aristocracy is complete at both 
ends, and the old constitution of our 
Anglo-Indian empire is entirely de- 
stroyed. 

Now, see the effect of this, John, 
upon the Patronage question. Your 
Ministers have the audacity to boast 
that these great changes will not 
yield to the Government of the day 
any amount of patronage, of which 
the country has any occasion to be 
jealous. But let us see how the ac- 
count stands. Imprimis, there are 
eight members of the new Council 
to be appointed by the Government. 
Well, it may be said, this is not 
much. At present they appoint six 
of my Directors—six Directors, with 
salaries each of £500 a-year, and a 
twenty-second part of the patronage, 
military, naval, and ecclesiastical. 
Now, they are to appoint eight coun- 
cillors, with salaries of £1000, and a 
tenth part (or perhaps not so much; 
it depends upon the share taken by 
the President) of the local military 
patronage. Now, either the share 
of patronage to be vested in each 
councillor is much greater than that 
which is enjoyed by one of my Di- 
rectors (and the appointments, there- 
fore, proportionately valuable), or a 
very large portion of my army is to 
be handed over to the Horse-Guards, 
and the patronage administered by 
the Crown. In either point of view, 
the increased power of the Govern- 
ment is enormous. It must be re- 
membered that henceforth even the 
councillors will be members of the 
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Government; and that although they 
are not directly dependent on parlia- 
mentary majorities, they can never 
entirely detach themselves from im- 
perial and aristocratic influences ; 
and that, therefore, although in a 
limited sense as compared with the 
patronage of the Minister, their 
partonage will be Government pa- 
tronage, and accession to the strength 
of the Crown. You must bear in mind, 
John, that although, for decency’s 
sake, whon your eyes are upon the 
Minister, he will probably make, in 
the first instance, unexceptionable 
appointments—or the best that can 
be made on such terms as are pre- 
scribed in the Bill—there is no sort 
of guarantee for the excellence, or 
even for the harmlessness, of sub- 
sequent appointments; and that, as 
India. will be flooded now with 
Queen’s officers, and all the legal, 
marine, educational, engineering ap- 
pointments, &c., will be in the gift 
of the Crown, Government will have 
plenty of protégés out of the line of 
those services, which I still, John, 
am proud to call mine. It will not 
be very long, you may be sure, be- 
fore the creatures of the Court and 
the tools of Party are sitting in the 
Indian councils, and dispensing their 
patronage for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment of the day. 

And how do you know, John, that 
the Council even thus deteriorated 
will last? how do you know that it 
is intended to last? It appears to 
me probable in the extreme that, 
good at first (as far as such a Coun- 
cil can be good), it will grow from 
good to bad, and from bad to worse, 
until it becomes either a scandal and 
a reproach, or such an entire nonen- 
tity that its abolition will be con- 
sidered a virtue rather than a crime. 
And so the patronage, after being 
for some time administered jor the 
Government, will be directly admin- 
istered by it; and are you prepared 
to place such a gigantic instrument 
of corruption in the hands of the 
Minister of the day? Look to this, 
John, whilst there is yet time; keep 
your eye on the rocks, or you will 
assuredly find yourself drifting upon 
them before you know what you are 
about. 
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It appears, then, that a large por- 
tion of the initial patronage now 
held by my Directors is to pass im- 
mediately into the hands of the Gov- 
ernment of the day, and that there is 
a strong likelihood of the whole of it 
eventually following in the same 
direction. But the contemplated 
changes will do more than this— 
they will materially affect the ad- 
ministration of patronage in India, 
The tendency of the proposed mea- 
sure is to convert the Governor- 
General into a gigantic despot. All 
checks are to be removed from him, 
both at home and abroad. He is no 
longer to be controlled or influenced 
by my Directors, or by a council 
nominated by my Directors. He can 
do what he likes as long as the Crown 
Minister is with him. The Council 
at home cannot restrain him, for it is 
to have no power. The Council in 
India cannot restrain him, for hence- 
forth it is to be composed of his own 
creatures. There is nothing in the 
world but his own scruples to restrain 
him from an abuse of patronage q 
which may throw the whole country 
into confusion, and do more harm 
than a Sepoy mutiny. I admit the 
possibility, John, of this immense 
power being placed in worthy hands; 
but I doubt whether, under the new 
system, a really honest man could 
hold the appointment for a twelve- 
month. Though free himself from 
corruption, such corrupt influences 
will be brought to bear upon him 
that his position will be painful in 
the extreme. The Home Govern- 
ment, John, will expect him to serve 
their friends, and will be continually 
entreating him to “take care of 
Dowb.” If he be determined not to 
take care of Dowb, he will soon be 
hopelessly at variance with his friends 
at home, and will be glad to make 
room for a more facile successor. 
Then the facile successor in India 
and the corrupt Government in 
England will have it all their own 
way. And the appointments in In- 
dia, which no one has ever ventured 
to say have been unfairly distributed 
under my administration, will be 
Hayterised without remorse. Seats 
in Council, residencies, chief-commis- 
sionerships, Suddur judgeships, will 














be given away, at the instigation of 
the Government at home, for the 
direct or indirect purchase of parlia- 
mentary votes; and we may be sure 
that aristocratic connections will 
never again be of the little account 
that they now are under my middle- 
class Government. There will, doubt- 
less, ere long be a line of telegraph 
the whole way between London and 
Calcutta. Think, John, of the mes- 
sages from Jones of the Civil Service 
to Jones, member for Little Ped- 
dlington, announcing that Robinson 
in Council, or Brown of the Suddur, 
is sick unto death of cholera, and 
that the dying man’s appointment 
would just suit the transmitter of the 
message. Think of the little conver- 
sation that evening in the smoking- 
room of the House of Commons, be- 
tween Jones, M.P., and the Govern- 
ment Whip, and the consequent mes- 
sage next morning from Whitehall 
to Government House, Calcutta, that 
the Minister hopes that Jones, C.5S., 
will be taken. care of, if the Hon- 
ourable Robinson’s seat in Council 
becomes vacant. You may laugh, 
John, and shake your head, but I 
assure you that nothing is more 
likely. We know that such things 
have happened in other directions 
before. 

And yet, in spite of all this, they 
tell you, John, not to be afraid. Not 
to be afraid of a measure which 
sweeps away all those barriers which 
have hitherto stood firmly and un- 
assailably between India and the 
united influence of parliamentary 
ignorance and parliamentary corrup- 
tion. The new Indian bill contem- 
plates the gradual absorption of all 
the power and patronage of the 
Indian Government by the Minister 
of the day. Oan there ever be any- 
thing like a consistent policy under 
such a system of Government? Do 
your Governments not fluctuate—is 
your Parliament not capricious? Is 
not public opinion more capricious 
still? What, John, is an Indian 
Minister? Is he not, as I have seen 
him described, a man “ who may be 
here to-day and gone to-morrow ? 
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who may preside over the Indian 
Board and govern India for a fort- 
night, and then be suddenly deposed | 
by some gust of parliamentary 
caprice—by the mistaken tactics of 
an inexperienced party leader, or the 
neglect of an inexperienced ‘ whip- 
per-in??’** Some speaker, during 
the recent debate on my affairs in 
the House of Commons, stated that 
the average duration of the official 
lives of Indian ministers has been 
about two years and a half. Surprising 
longevity! Why, John, there have 
been as many as half-a-dozen min- 
isters at the head of your colonial 
oflice in the course of a single year. 
There is no reason why you should 
not have the same number of min- 
isters, in the course of some happy 
year, at the head of the Indian de- 
partment of the State,—half a-dozen 
men, each one knowing as much about 
India as his predecessor, and that 
is nothing. - Have you half-a-dozen 
statesmen, John, of the class from 
which Indian ministers are likely to 
be taken, who know whether a Zillah 
is a wild beast, a district, or a regi- 
ment of horse? How many are there 
who can tell me off-hand whether 
Holkar is a Mohammedan or a Hin- 
doo, and whether the Mohurrum is a 
Mohammedan or a Hindoo festival ? 
What more does Parliament at large 
know about the matter? Not many 
years ago, a distinguished statesman, 
now no more, in a speech on the 
sugar duties, spoke, in the House 
of Commons, of the hardship of 
100,000,000 of the people of India 
being compelled to drink their tea 
without sugar. Did the House langh ? 
Not a bit of it, John. The House 
listened calinly and complacently, 
and conjured up to their excited ima- 
dination visions of Indian  ryots, 
sitting at the tea-table with their 
wives and children, and sipping 
sugarless bohea out of blue and 
white crockery. An ignorant Minis- 
ter, John, is to be responsible to an 
ignorant Parliament. And this is 
the system of which you are told not 
to be afraid. 

But then, you tell me, there is 
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“public opinion.” What is public 
opinion, John? I am telling you 
that you want something stable— 
something consistent between India 
and the Government of the day, 
and you tell me that there is “ pub- 
lic opinion.” You might as well tell 
me that there is the wind. Public 
opinion is anything—nothing. What 
has it been—what has it not been— 
by turns, since the first sad news of 
the mutiny reached us on that sultry 
June morning? Take only one point, 
John. You remember what at first 
was the outery against proselytising 
officers. You remember how it was 
said that the over-zealous and indis- 
creet interference of missionary ofli- 
cers had done much to turn the 
hearts and the knives of the Sepoys 
against us. Well, for a while, this 
was public opinion. But presently 
the wind shifted—right to the op- 
posite point of the compass. Instead 
of this signal calamity having been 
brought upon us by indiscreet Chris- 
tian zeal, Public Opinion pronounced 
that it had been drawn down upon 
our devoted heads as a punishment 
for our unchristian indifference. And 
now many excellent people, John, 
are proclaiming that we can pro- 
pitiate the Most High, and remove 
from our unhappy countrymen the 
weight of His chastening hand, only 
by an open, unreserved acknowledg- 
ment of the duty of the Government, 
as well as of individual men, to use 
every possible endeavour to convert 
the heathen to Christianity, what- 
ever the prospect of success or the 
certainty of mischief. This, John, 
has been enunciated from your pul- 
pits and from your platforms—is, 
John, enunciated now. But there 
will soon be another reaction, and 
the sooner, I cannot help thinking, 
the better. For nothing can be more 
mischievous than the present outcry 
—nothing more surely calculated to 
increase, whilst you are praying to 
the Almighty to assuage, the malice 
of your enemies. I told you in my 
last, John, to think of the effect that 
all this indiscreet talk abont open 
demonstrations on the part of the 
State, in favour of extended schemes 
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of proselytism, is likely to have upon 

the national mind, when coupled with 

a report of the intention of substi- 
tuting for the old tolerant Company’s 
Government, a new and more vigor- 

ous administration to be carried on 

in the name of the Queen. Do you 

not think it likely, John, that emis- 

saries will go from place to place 
declaring that this is the real mean- 

ing of the change of Government, 

and that all past pledges and pro- 
mises will be ignored? What is 
more likely than this, John? and 
what will give colour to the false- 
hood? Why, the Public Opinion, to 
which you think you may look as a 
safeguard, but which, in reality, is a 
source of incredible danger to our 
Indian Empire. 

Yes, John, under the new system 
of government this “ Public Opinion” 
will drag you into vile quicksets and 
horrible quagmnires of danger. Pub- 
lic opinion, rash, hasty, ignorant, , 
acting upon a Parliament equally 
ignorant and equally rash. Truly, in- 
deed, was it said the other night, John, A 
by a great man, that “ before Parlia- 
ment can legislate safely for Orien- 
tals, they must be able to form a just 
and discriminating opinion regarding 
the feelings and prejudices of people 
of a different colour and a different 
creed.” “ They might,” it was truly 
added, “without that knowledge, 
pass a law which might appear to 
be for the benefit of the people, but 
which might turn out to bea horrible 
punishment.”* Wisely did he call 
your attention to another danger, 
greater even, if possible, than the 
ignorance and the arrogance of the 
House. This scheme, John, for my 
speedy destruction, is popular in the 
House of Commons. Why is it po- 
pular? why were so many Members 
found, on the morning of the | 9th of 
February, to vote in the face of 
every possible argument, for the re- 
construction of my house whilst it is 
in a blaze? Because the measure will 
throw into the hands of the Minister 
a large amount of patronage to be 
used for Parliamentary purposes—to 
be distributed among the hangers-on 
of Government, among the members 
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of the Pope’s brass-band, and other 
legislators of that class. Well might 
the orator exclaim that our Indian 
Empire “is threatened by a danger 
far more imminent than that of an 
enemy in the field—the danger that 
arises from organised red-tapery and 
jobbery; and that, as that Empire 
was won by the valour of the middle 
classes, he trusted that Parliament 
would never allow it to be wrested 
from their hands by official imbecility 
and ministerial corruption.”* Yes, 
John, these indeed are weighty mat- 
ters for your consideration. Read 
the whole of the noble speech from 
which these words are taken, and 
lay the warnings it contains to your 
heart. Never again, if this measure 
becomes the law of the land, shall 


we find the best men working theix; 


way to high place by the innate force 
of their own integrity and ability— 
their own brave resolution and in- 
domitable perseverance. Never again 
will the Munros and Malcolms, tak- 
ing to themselves the noble motto, 
Aut viam inveniam, aut faciam, 
start from their father’s country- 
house, or their father’s farm, in high- 
land or in lowland, to carve their 
way unaided to the governorship of 
a group of provinces. Never again, 
when a great danger bursts suddenly 
upon the land, will the Lawrences 
and the Outrams, the Nicholsons, 
the Wilsons, and the Chamberlaines, 
—middle-class men, without courtly 
favour, without ministerial influence 
—be found in the high places of the 
council-chamber and the camp. 
Never again will the nation turn 
with the same confidence as of old, 
to the heroes whom the Company 
have made, and the Company’s system 
‘has fostered. A despotic Governor- 
General, backed by a Minister to 
whom patronage is the necessary 
fulerum of Place, will have it all 
his own way in one department of 
the State; and the favourites of the 
Horse-Guards (I will not name them, 
John—you will easily supply their 
aristocratic patronymics) will ride 
rough-shod over the other. If there 
are no places vacant for such favour- 
ites, new appointments will be made 
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for them, and I shall not be here, 
John, to protest against the jobbery. 
Are these, my dear John, considera- 
tions to which you can afford to turn 
a deaf ear? Is it all mere talk—is 
all an idle alarum? Or do you see in 
these suggestions anything to warn 
you that you are flinging away a 
great empire, at a moment, too, when 
it lies in your power to consolidate 
and to perpetuate it, by the exercise 
of a little patience, a little caution, 
and a little thought ? 

And now, John, before I conclude, 
I wish to put the whole case before 
you, like a pair of Limerick gloves, 
in a nutshell. It is asserted, and I 
do not mean to deny, that the pre- 
sent system of “ Double Government” 
is in some respects defective. It is 
said that it is encumbered with for- 
malities, and that it engenders delays. 
Whether these delays may not on the 
whole be serviceable delays, I will 
not now pause to inquire. You do 
not trouble yourself to inquire, John, 
whether the old system of stage- 
coach travelling may not, in some 
important respects, be more advan- 
tageous than the present system of 
railway travelling. You have got 
your railways; you use them, and 
you say that this is a “ go-ahead 
age.” It is a “ go-ahead age.” We 
must take it, for better or for worse, 
as it is, or we shall be left behind 
in the mud. Now, 1 admit that your 
progress during the last quarter of a 
century has been inconceivably fast, 
and that during that period there 
has been an amount of progress of 
different kinds, in India, far beyond 
what I ever anticipated; there has 
been territorial progress or exten- 
sion; there has been moral and in- 
tellectual progress; there has been 
scientific progress, as demonstrated 
by the action of steam-communica- 
tion, of railways, of the electric tele- 
graph. Now, I admit, John, that 
with all this progress, my adminis- 
trative agency ought to keep full 
pace, and that if you prove to me 
that it has not kept pace, I am 
bound either to reform myself, to 
submit to be reformed by you, or 
quietly to abdicate my functions. 
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Well, John, I don’t want to cavil 
about the matter. I am not obsti- 
nate, or self-sufficient, or vain-glori- 
ous. I know what a mess your Min- 
isters would make of the govern- 
ment of India; but I do not main- 
tain that I am perfect myself. It is 
very probable that my mode of doing 
business has not kept pace with the 
requirements of extended dominion 
and increased facilities of communi- 
cation—that there are, in short, de- 
fects in my system which require to 
be removed. But the question for 
your consideration is, whether these 
are vital, constitutional, organic de- 
fects—whether the disease has eaten, 
like a cancer, so deeply into my life, 
that it can only be removed at the 
expense of my existence ; or whether 
they are accidental ailments, to which 
ordinary remedies may be applied, 
with hope of restoring me to health 
and activity, and enabling me to 
meet the demands made upon me 
by the increased and increasing busi- 
ness of my Indian Empire. This, 
John, I say, is the great question for 
your solution. I do not see that 
either your Ministers or your Parlia- 
ment have taken it into  consi- 
deration; and, therefore, I press 
it upon your own common sense. 
You are not wont, John, to prefer 
abolition to modification. If your 
own constitutional systems, at any 
period of your existence, have not 
worked well, you have modified, or, 
as you generally call it, you have re- 
formed them; you have not applied 
the axe to the root. The diruit edi- 


Jicat principle has never been yours. 


You have let circumstances, out of 
which all your systems of govern- 
ment have grown, still continue to 
operate upon those systems, and to 
shape them according to the pres- 
sure of the times. Now, what is it 
that makes my constitution an ex- 
ception to your general rule of action ? 
Is it that it is incurably bad? You 
have tried, from time to time, to im- 
prove it, John, and you declare that 
all! these experiments haye been suc- 
cessful. What is the logic, then, of 
declaring, that as all your attempts 
at improvements have succeeded, it 
is useless to try any more? One 
would have supposed that the suc- 





































cess of past experiments was an 
argument for further efforts to im- 
prove me. At all events, it suffi- 
ciently demonstrates that I have not 
yet been proved to be incurable. If 
my defects, then—exaggerate them as 
you may—be not incurable; or, in 
other words, be not inseparable from 
my constitution, why seek to destroy 
me outright? You are not wont, 
in the ordinary affairs of life, to pro- 
ceed in this irrational manner. If 
your horse goes lamely, you have 
him re-shod; you blister him, or 
you fire him; you do not shoot him 
until you have tried everything else 
in vain. If your carriage wheels 
go heavily and cumbrously, you 
grease them, or you mend them; you 
insert some new wood-work, or some 
new iron-work; or you buy new 
patent axles: you do not make a 
bonfire of the vehicle. You do not 
pull down your house because your 
fire smokes; you do not cut down 
your tree because there is a worm in 
the bark; you do not have your leg 
amputated, because, as Mr. Dickens 
says, “your corns are an aggrava- 
tion.” I know nothing in ordinary 
life that is in any way a parallel to 
your present proceeding (assuming 
that you take the advice of your 
Ministers), except that capital story, 
John, told by one of my clerks, who, 
I believe, must have had a prophetic 
vision of my latter end, as he slum- 
bered over one of my huge ledgers in 
the old mercantile days,—that story 
of the Chinamen who, desiderating 
the luxury of roast pig, and knowing 
no easier process towards its attain- 
ment, burnt down their houses in 
search of cracklin. Now, is not that 
what you are doing, John? You want 
cracklin. You have really only to 
tell any professed cook to produce it 
for you, and you will have it on your 
table at any hour you please to name. 
You have no need to burn down my 
house, or any other house, to get it. 
It is the cook’s work, not the incen- 
diary’s. I have half-a-dozen cooks 
in my big house in Leadenhall Street, 
who will serve you up the right thing, 
apple-sauce and all, at a few hours’ 
notice. 

You will tell me, perhaps, that I 
should have done better if I had sug- 
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gested this before—if I had set my 
house in order, unasked—if I had re- 
formed myself out of a pure conscien- 
tious love of reform. Well, John, I 
admit it. But we are all of us some- 
what prone to adopt the quieta non 
movere principle. It is a family fail- 
ing, John. I don’t know that it’s 
peculiar to me. We all want some 
pressure from without to induce us 
to keep pace with the times. We do 
not ‘‘ see ourselves as others see us.” 
We think that we are doing very 
well; and we remember the words of 
the old epitaph, “I was well—I 
sought to be better—I took physic— 
and—I died.” Of course this dread- 
ful mutiny in India roused me, as it 
has roused you, to a sense of the in- 
security of my position in India; and 
I should have been culpable in the 
extreme, if I had done nothing to 
probe the evif to its depths. But I 
have done all that, up te the present 
time, could be done; I have ordered 
special commissions to assemble in 
India to ascertain the causes of the 
outbreak, the defects of my existing 
military system, and the best means 
of reorganising the army, now broken 
and shattered by the shock of this 
great rebellion. And I will under- 
take to say, my dear John, that if 
you do not interfere, my commissions 
will turn out better than those which 
you clamoured for so loudly after the 
Crimean war. Now, this was the 
first thing to be done. It was surely 
my business to address myself first to 
the proximate causes of the great dis- 
aster. But although I desired to 
begin there, I did not desire to end 
there. I was prepared to consider in 
what manner the existing system of 
government in England may have 
tended to create or to perpetuate the 
evils out of which the mutiny has 
arisen. It was your duty, John, to 
call for inquiry. It was my duty to 
be prepared for inquiry, prepared to 
have all my affairs thoroughly inves- 
tigated. 1 was prepared, John—I am 
prepared. I do not shrink from—I 
court inquiry. I only protest against 
being condemned without trial. 

If I thought that there were any 
hope of your proposed new system of 
government working as well as mine 
has done, I would not ask you to try 


whether mine may not be made to 
work better. But I can see no 
hope of this. Now, your advisers, 
John, do not deny that my con- 
stitution is radically sound. They 
do not say that the principles upon 
which it is based are erroneous. 
They merely sneer at my cumbrous- 
ness and indistinectness; and on ac- 
count of certain accidental defects— 
defects which have really nothing to 
do with the constitutional part of my 
government, they propose to destroy 
that constitution, and to substitute 
for it one that is based upon a wholly 
different set of principles. They do 
not say that the representative sys- 
tem is bad; they merely assert that 
I have a bad constituency. Instead 
of inquiring whether that constitu- 
ency might not be improved, they 
propose to abolish it altogether, and 
to substitute the despotic principle 
for the elective, in your new Indian 
constitution. They do not assert 
that the principle of Double Govern- 
ment, or constitutional equipoise, is 
bad. They merely assert that it en- 
genders delay, and obscures respon- 
sibility. Instead of inquiring how 
the joint operation and reciprocal 
action of the two parts of this govern- 
ment may be simplified and harmo- 
nized, and how the responsibility 
may be rendered more distinct and 
more intelligible, they propose to 
convert the Double Government into 
a single Government, and to destroy 
at once all the constitutional checks 
which have so long been the safe- 
guard of the Indian Empire. But 
you may easily reform my constitu- 
ency, John—-you may easily simplify 
the action of the Double Government 
—and, as to responsibility, that is 
just what Parliament pleases to make 
it. But where there is no inquiry, 
there can be no response. And I do 
not see that the Indian Minister is 
to be rendered more responsible, by 
simply changing his official name. 
You know the worst of me, John. 
You know that I have, somehow or 
other, added “ the brightest jewel in 
the crown” to the regalia of Great 
Britain. You know that I have made 
you the wonder and the admiration 
of the world. But you do not know 
what will be the result of the danger- 














ous experiment which your Ministers 
are now proposing to inaugurate. , If 
there be one axiom, John, in the phi- 
losophy of Indian government more 
indisputable than any other, it is, 
that there must be a strong interme- 
diate body between India and the 
Government of the day. Erect such 
a body, John, and I am satisfied. 
You may call it the East India Com- 
pany—you may call it the Council of 
India—you may call it anything, 
nothing, I do not care—so long as it 
answers the purpose. But, be con- 
vinced that no council, no board, no 
assembly of any kind, can answer 
the purpose, if it be nominated by 
your Ministers. Think, then, if 
you do not like my present consti- 
tuency, whether you cannot appoint 
another, and a better one ; think then, 
if you do not like my independent 
Directors, whether you can get better 
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ones equally independent; think, if 
you do not like my present system of 
check and connter-check, whether 
you cannot invent another with 
the same safeguards, but with 
fewer delays. Think whether you 
cannot improve that of which you 
have experience, before you fly to 
that of which you have none. Do 
not, cajoled by your Ministers, 
without knowledge, without inquiry, 
without consideration, accept from 
their hands a wholly new constitu- 
tion for India, which will place the 
country at the feet of a Parliamen- 
tary majority, and soon assist you to 
lose it, as disastrously and disgrace- 
fully as you lost your American Colo- 
nies—and, probably, in the same 
way. 
I am, my dear John, 
Your affectionate friend, 
Joun Company. 

















